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in&RODiuccion 


ROM wliM is said in th$ Intradiicimi, to the Monastery^ 
it must necessarily he inferred^ that (he Autiwr considered 
that romance as something very like a faUwre, It is 
true, (he hookseUers did not complain of sale, because, 
unless on very felicitous occasions, or on those which are 
equally the reverse, literary popularity is not gamed or 
I a single publication. Leisure mist be allowed far 
the tide both to flow and dtb. But J was conscious that, 
in my situation, not to advance was in some degree to 
recede, and heing naluraUy unwUHng to Umk that the 
principle of decay lay in m/yself, I was at feast desirous to know of a 
certainty, whether (he degree of discountenafiee which I had incurred 
was now owing to cm illmcmaged story, br cm ilMosm sulgect. 

I was never, X confess, one qf (hou who are MHng to suppose the 
iratns of cm a kind of milk, vMeh will not stand 

above a sigigle creaming, end who are eternally harping to young 
authors to htidmd Smr ejfarts, and to he chary of dieir reputation, 
lest w grow haohneryedin^ eyw of m Perhapslwos, andhom 
almycifhee^ ths more indifferenl to the degree of esHmaHon in which 
J might he held as an author, heectuie I did not put so high a valws 
as many others upon whal is termed literary repylali^ in the 
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ointnet, or at Uafit upon the tpeeit* of popularity vMdi itad fallen 
to vfvy tkare ; for though it wre usotsb than affectation to deny that 
iny mnity was satisfied at wy success in the d^sarfpient in which 
ohtmce Iwd in some measure mlist^ me. I was^ nevertheless, far 
from thinting thfbt the novdist or romancMmi^ staMs high in the 
ranks of literature^ But I spare the reader farther egotism on this 
subject, as I have eapressed my opinion very ^ly in the Introductory 
Bpistk to the Fortunes of Nigel, first edition; and, attkough it he 
composed in m imaginary ckaraciir,^ is as Jhicere and candid as 
if U had been written without my gown and hand,^' 

In a word, when I considered myself as having hem unsuccessful 
in the Monastery, I was tempted iottry whether I could ngt restore, 
even at the risk of totally losing, my sfhcaBsd reputatiolt, hy a new 
hamrd — I looked round rwy librlky, and cvuld not but observe, that, 
from the time of Chaucer to that of Byron, the most popular authors 
had been the most prolific^ Even the aristafth Johnson allowed that 
the quality of readinep and profusion had a merit in itself, inde 
pendent of the intrinsic value of ths comffbsiMon. Talking of Church- 
ill, I believe, uho had little merit in his pr^udiced eyes, he allowed 
him that of fertility, with come such qualification as this, “ A crah- 
apple can bear but crabs after all; but there is a grdd differencs in 
favour of that which bears a large qucmtity of fruit. However in- 
different, and that which produces only a few'* 

looking more attmtively at the pcUriarchs of literature, whose 
career was long as it was brilliant, I thought I perceived that in the 
busy and prolonged course of exertion, there were no doubt occasional 
failures, thai still those who iom favourites of Umrsxge triumphed 
over these miscarriages. By the new efforts which thef made, their 
errors were dblUerated, they became identified wUh-^ Uteraiurepf 
eomtry, and after having long received lawfirom the criHes, came 
in some degree to impose iK And whm such a writer was aJt length 
called from ^ scene, his death first made the public sensible what a 
large chare he had occupied in their cdtmHon. I recollected a 
passage in Grinm's Corre^ndmee, that while ^ unexhauefedc 
VoUaire sent forth kracl after tract to the ^*rry eiose of a long Ufe, 
the first impressim made by each as U^appeared, was, that it was 
iffrrior to its predcicessm ; an opinion adopted from the gmerahided 
the Fatriareh of Femey must at lad find the point fipm which 
he %m to ioMne, But the opinion of the public finally ranked in 
suecessitm the tost qf VoUairde Essays on Ihe same footing with those 
whieh hadfamnr^ shamed the French nation. The inference from 
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iMa md medlaft fcbata kemad io^im io ha^ fih& mrha were ofte 7 V 
judged of hg the pubUc, not ao mv>eh from ^wip'own intrina^ merits 
<18 from extriiiic ideaa ihhUh reodera had ]previ(m 8 ly formed with 
regard to over^whkh a writer hope to tpm^ph by 

patieme and vy exertim. There is a risk in oi;^tempt; 

^ *^IfhefaU »«, good nighty or Sink or 

But Ms if^a chame moident to every literary attempt^ and hy which 
men of a sanguine &mper ar^lStle moved. o 

J may illustrode what I mean, hy the feelmge of most mm in 
tra/oelUng. If we home fomd any stage particularly tedious^ or m 
<m espeoifil d^ree interesting, pmpicularly short, or much longer than 
we expected, <Hir imaginatiQn^ are so apt to exaggerate the original 
impression, that, on repenting the^mmey, we uauaUyfM that we 
have considerably overrated the predom/imting psaUty^ and the road 
appears to he duUer oryn&re pUtaant, ehortee or tedims, ^han 
what we expected^ and, comepieni^, than u^t is the oustml case. 
It requires a third Or fourth journey to enable u$ to form accurate 
judgment of its beauty, its Ungth, or its other edtriJbutes. 

In the same manner, the jud^ng of a new work, which it 
receives perhaps with UttH expectation, if surprised into applause, 
becomes very often ecstatic f gives a great deal more approbation than 
is due, and elevates the child of its immediate favour to a rank which, 
as it affects ^e an&Uir, it is equally HffkuU to keep, and painful 
to lose. If, on iMs oocasimf author tremolos at the height to 
whid% he is raised, and becomes efmd . of the phadow of Ms own 
renown, he may indoad retire fimi the lottery wi^ the pria§ which 
he has dra/ffn, ire future ages, hds honour be mtly in pro- 

r \on to Me ledmrs, on ike eonhrary, he rudm again into 
Usts, he is sure to he judged with aevakty preportioned to the 
former femur efihe public. If Mbs daunted by a had reception on 
this second t^omion, he may agoin become a stranger to the arena. 
If, on dw mdrmry, he can keep Ms ground, gnd dmd the shuttU* 
^cocHsfate, (ffhemg Gmck up mddown, he ukU prebahly, at length, 
hold loith some eerkmty tM hoel in ^Uo opinion w^wh he may 
he founddo deserve^ M^he may p&duips boast cf arresting the 
geneeal aUentim, in idw seme manner, as the Bachelor Samson 
(jairrasco^ff fixmg the weaffmooGc La CSralda cf SeutUe for wedks^ 
monfik, or ymrs, ihat ^ for as long as (he wind duxU umfcrmly 
Wowff^ cm quarter. To dks degree ofptpuhrity the du 0 >er fgsA 
Atf hcufdihood to fftpire, whUe^ M order to aUam U, he (rnmned the 
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^ianngmoluHdn to hephimelfin ehe W0toqf 
eeppearmeeB before thelht. 

It must be added that the Aufhoi^B ime^to gam hkn ^e greater 
courage ta vetwo Me attemfte to pleaeedhe p^Uc^aM an advantage 
eimtlar to that which Jack the Qiafnt4nllet received from hie coat of 
darhneee. In e&iding the Abbot forth 90 soon after the^^Monastery^ 
he had used the wellthmm practice recommended by Bas^anio : — 

** In my echool day$j when^I fwd hat ov't shc^/t, 

I*Sihoi his feUow rf the eelf-idm flighty 
The self-same wag, with more adoised wat^, 

To find die other forth” 

And, to continue the simile, his shafts, like those of the lessor Ajax, 
were diselmged more readily l^iaf the archer was as imecessibh to 
eriticimf personally epeoddng, as the Orecian^areher under his brotheide 
sevenfold Meld. 

BwM the reader dmrt to know upon whai principles the Abbot 
was expected to amend the f crime of thg Monaetery, I ham first to 
request his attention to the Introductory Bpistle addressed to the 
imaginary Captain Clutterbuck; a mode by which, like his prede^ 
cessors in this walk of fiction, the real Author one of his 
dramatis personoa tlw means of comrmmeating Ms own sentiments 
to the public, somewhat more artifioiaUy than by a direct address to 
the readers, A pleasing French writer of fairy tales, Monsimr 
Semi Pajon, author of the History of Prince ^fy, has set a diverting 
example of the same machinery, where he introduces the presiding 
Oenim qf the land of Bomance conversing with one of the personages 
of the tak^ 

In this Inttodmtory Epietk, the Author communicates, in confi- 
dence, to Captain Ohtterbuck, his sense that the WMte Lady M 
not met the taste of the tirg>e$, and his reowon for wiMIrawing her 
from the scene. The Author did not deem it equallg neceesary to be 
’ candid respecting another aUeroHon, The Monastery was designed, 
at first, to have cowtomed some mpematurtU agency, arieing out of 
the fact, ihcd Mekose had been ^ plats of deposit qf the great Itdbek* 
Bmods heart. The wrUer shrwhk, haw^ffrom filling up, in tMe 
partidat0r, M skHch as ££ originalty traced ; nor did^ venture 
to resume in M (mHmalion, M sul^ect which he had kfl^wnr 
attm0ted ke the origmal work Thus, the incident of Mdiecovery 
qf dw heeert, Which occupies the greater part of ike Indrodumm to 
M Monae^, is a mystery mnecessmily introduced, and which 
rmains af mt ysry impeifwtty ejiplmnsd. In ffiu parttmlar, I 
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ttfos happy to tkraud myself hy ih$ ssmnple of ^ aidfuir of Caleb 
Williams, who never eonde^oemiU to inform us of the actuahmitmts 
of that Iron C^sst wfUch ilMhss sfud^ a figwrs in his inUfSStmg work, 
and gims the wmeUt Mr* (himar^s drama. 

The pvhUd had^ some"* cUsim to inquire into tfm mekteT^ hut it 
seemed indifferent poUoy in the Author to give (hi^eaplamtion, For^ 
whatever praise may be dm to the ingenuity whudi hruvgs to a general 
ambinati^ all the loose threads of a narrative, like the hviitrr at the 
fmMng of her stodking, I stm * greatly deceived if in many cases a 
superior advantage is not attained, by tlu air of realiiy which the 
deficiency of eapUmaiion attaches to a work written &n a different 
system. , In life iiself many things h^all evety mortal, of which the 
individual never knows the real cause or origin ; and were we to 
point out the most marJud distinc&on between a real and a fictitious 
narrative, We would say that the former, tn r^erence to the remote 
causes of the mnti it trelatss, is obscure, douhtj^l, and mysterious ; 
whereas, in the latter ease, it is a part of th^authoi^s duty to afford 
satisfactory details upon ihe causes of the sy^ate events he has 
recorded, and, in 0 word, to aeeomt for everything. The reader, 
like Mungo in the Padlock, will not ft satisfied wi^ hearing what 
he is not made fully to coihj^ehend, 

I omitted, therefore, inHhe Introduction to the Abbot, any attempt 
to eaplain the previous story, or to apologise for unintelligibility. 

Neither wotUd it have been prudent to have mdeavowrsd to prodam, 
in the Inirodudim to the Abbot, the real ysring by which I hoped it 
might attract a greater degree of interui fhan ito immediate prede- 
cessor, A taking Hils or the announcement of a popular eubfisct, is 
a recipe for%aGCsss mwh w famwt With bodssdlsrs, but which authors 
jgfll not aheays find effkaciaus. The cause is worth a moments 
eamninaMon. 

There occur in every comiry some peiuUar hidorical (haraefets, 
which are, Wts a epsU Or charm, sovereign to esmte curiosity and 
attract aitention, wnco every one in the slightest degree interested in 
the land which they belong to, has heard muck of them, and longs to 
hear more. A tale turning m the fortunes ef Alfred or Eliisabeth 
jin Enghmd, or of Wallwlk or Bruce in Beotl^, is sure hy the very 
omimincement to eaccits pvhUc curiosity to a considerable degree, md 
ensure tlupubUshers being relieved of the greater peart of an vmpresnon, 
cm %sfore the eonUnte of l^^ work are known. This is of the last 
inportaniBS to the hookseUer, who ie at onoe, to use a techni^ phnm, 
**hmight homefl aU his onffay being repaid, JBhW iiiga different 
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case with the mtthc^f emee emnot be demed that we are apt to feel 
* Umt saM^fted with Am works of which we ham been mdueedj by titles 
emd laudatory odmrHsements, to entertadh epcaggerailfd expectations. 
The intent^n of the^work hots hem anikdpaited^ and misconeevoed or 
misripresented ; d^nd although Ihe diffieuli^ of executing the work 
again r^imnds us ofHotepw^s task of o^w*walking a cw^ent loaring 
loud,*^ yet the adventurer must look for more ridicule if heimlSy iJian 
applause if he executes^ his umdtriakmg, 

Notidthstandimg a risk^ which shouM make cmthors pause ere they 
adopt a theme which, exciting general interest and cwriosUy, is often 
the preparative for disappointment, yet it would be an injudicious 
regulation which should deter the po^itor painter from attentpting to 
introduce historical portraits, merely from the difficulty of executing 
the task in a satisfactory mannSr, BomeiMng must be trusted to 
ths genfSrOUB impulse, which often ^vrusts an artist upo^i feats of 
which he 'knows ihe difficulty, tohits he irwhs courage and exertion 
may afford the means of surmounting it. 

It is especially when he is sensible 0 / losing ground with the 
public, that an author may he justified in usings with address such 
selection of subject or title is is most likely to procure 0, rehearing. 
It was with Ihese feetmgs of hope and a^prehe^on, that I venture 
to awokm, in a work of JUiion^ the mknory of Queen Mary, so 
interesting by her loit, her beauty, her misfortunes, and the mystery 
whidh sUU does, and probahly always will, overhang her history. 
In doing so^ I was aware thal failure would he a conclusive disaster, 
so that my task was sOmeMng Uke of an enchanter who raises a 
spirit over whom he is uncertain of possessing an effectual control ; 
mvd I naturdlty paid attention to such principles of coe^position, as 
I conceived were best suited to the historical rwvelfi ^ 

Enough has been already said to explain the purpose of composing 
the Abbott The HstorioaV rffermees are, ae usual, expladned in the 
notes. That wlMi relaUs to Queen Mary^s escape from I^oMeven 
Oastk, is a more minute aeooimt tf that romemtio adventure, than 
is to be found in the Idstoriee of ihe period, 

hJsacmsonD, tst January 1881. 

* Koto ▲. Fortraitore at Koiy Stuart 



IJ^mODVCTOMT BPIStLS 

WmU tA AVTBOn OB **WAVEBIBY,” to CAFTAIN CLUTTJBBBVCK, 
LATS OF ms liiAJBSTm ^ JSSGIMBNT OF INFANTRY. 


DmaR Kl4,JPTAlJY — 1^ tm i^ry to observe, by your last favowr, 
that y<BC disapprove of the imnemus retrenihments and alterations 
which I hme been under the neeeseiiy of moMutg on the Manuscript 
of your friend, thA Ben^Mtdns, md / unUmgly make you Ike ineddum 
of apology to man/y, uko have honoured me more than I deserve. 

I adrwit that my retreneknehts hm hem mmerous, and learn 
gaps in *the story, which, in your original manuscript, would have 
run well-nigh to a fourth voltme, as vsy printer assures me. I am 
sensible, besides, that, in egpAequetice of the liberty of curtailment you 
have allowed me, some parts of the story hone been huddled up 
wi&wut the necessary deiaihf' Bui, after all, it is better that the 
travellers should hem to step over a ditch, than to wade through a 
morass — that ike reader shndd hme to suppoee what may easily he 
inferred, than he obliged to creep dvrough pages of dull explanation. 
I have struck out, for sxtmple, the whole machinery of dte White 
Lady, and ihe poetry by whiSu it is so dhly supported m dte original 
nmiuscript But you mast aUow that dte pviblio taste gives little 
micouragement to those degenimy supsrstiAime, vMch formed alter- 
nately ^ delight and the terror of cur predecessors. In like manner, 
mmk is omitted ilhstraiiue of ^ impulse of enthusiasm in femur 
of the ancient religion in Mother Magdalen and the Abbot But 

^ tit would eaevii (lAyv Ifr. Lidag) M ti, timx the oxabemnee of hi» imagin&tloti, 
tbe Author wta led to wind w his otoHei end. dhitnfei hie cbmetere rather haeUly, 
that he night Indulge in apdl oreatione : in the worde of lliltonH- 
* ** to»non!0W to fireah helde end ptaturee new.” 

*< 1 tenutrh made by air Walter to nyaelf on thie head nay be worth reoDfding. 
How the etnvanation originated 1 eahnot aay, but at the tine (having good reaeon 
to be Ibtiafled regarding the anthorahlp of the Wiverley Novele) 1 wee much etmek 
with hie woidan when he Jocularly aaidi *1/ eoer I /ImM wHU a novel, T would lih# 
wtt etrneh to writs the Jkvt tm eohetm, and tow any one whoplemd toJMthike 
lhird.*”-^l>. U} 
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do nvot foci d$«p^9ympa^ at t^Us period wilk what woe once tno 
' moot poUoerful o^id ammatmg primiple tn Ewrope^ wi(h ^ exertion 
of ^lat of the Reformation^ hy which it wetk mcceaofaS/y opposed, 

Ytm rightly ohserpe, ihU ^me Teiem(d%mmte^ kiwe rendered the 
title no longer appli^le to ia^ect^ ana th^at somi other would 
have been more euMble to the Work, in its present sta^, than that 
of Thb A-iencrty who made so rmeh greater figure in ^ original^ 
md for whom your friend^ the Ben^Heimef segne to have inspired 
you with a eympmtheiie respect, X muA plead ginlity to this accusts- 
tionf ohservieig^ at the same time^ in manner of exiemiesdion, that 
though the objection might have been easUy removed, hy giving a new 
title to ha Work, yet, in doing sof I should have destroyed the 
necessary cohesion between the pf event history and its ^^ecessor 
Tsao MoKABtciiiBY, wfUch I was wnwilUng to do, as the period, and 
several of the personages, wers the same. 

After aU, my good fkmd, it is ef UttU cofisogusnoe what the work 
is called, or on v^at u^taest it turns, wpvided it catches ^ public 
attention ; for 0te guedity of the wine (could we hut ensure it) may, 
according to the old provsth, render Bis bush mneomsary, or of little 
consegumee, / 

I oongraSutate you upon your hminf found U consistent with 
prudence to establish your Tilbury, and c^gprove of the colour, and 
of your boy's livery (subdued green and pink),^As you talk of 
completing your descriptuoe poem on (he Bums of Kemaguhair, 
with Notes hy an Af^Mguaryf' X hope you horn procured a steady 
horse, — X remain, with compliments to all firiends, dear Oeptain, 
very much 

YourSf ek, etc, eh,, 

TW AtrrsQM ow WAtstaxasp, 




I)mm 

Avcxsanr RoitAV EmAPH 

$lie keepit dM th9 horUf and bSilit at tbe quMa. 

CfAWAIN Dou<»U8. 


^ tiiM vbieb paMfli orer ow Imds k> imperoqttlbly, ualces 
w snCB* gtadual cbatigo h }ulbi^ bomumM, and ohareoter, as 
in petaonai wpaatanee. M the zenAntiott k every five years 
ire find ouradves another, and yet the eame-x-there is a ehange 
of views, and no len of tm light in which we regard them; a 
al\p>geofm(rfivesaBweiIlasofaetiona Nearly twice that space 
had glided away over j|ba hoad of Halbert Glendirming and his 
lady, betjjrixt the perwivaf onr fhnauv narrative, in which they 
•play ed a distSogntthed |NWt, and the date at which our present 
tale oonwmtwea. 

Two tSreainstaaoes en]^ had Imbitteired their union, whioh 
was olhnrwfaa as himy an mutual atthetion could tmm H. 
Tlw ftnt of them waa nweed the ctnnnm eala^ty el 
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being tbe diatraefed etate of ibat nnluiig^ oonntoy, whim 
' evacy nflut’e ewpid «na directed agniiut hie nejg^bour's boeom. 
Ohadinaing had pmed what Idiim^ ezpeiieft of him, a 
study fileiid, strong in battle, and «!w in «mgiiU,^adhaiing to 
1^, fnm moidrfH of gntituw, fat aitnawiiiB vheie by his o\m* 
tmlHBssed will ba> woidd dthw have stood neuteil^ or havw 
joined the opposite Henoe, when danger was near — ani 

it wu seldom far distant'— Sir Ba^bert GlancBnning, iw he now 
bore the rank of hnicdtthood, maCpetpatumiy sommoned to 
attend his patron on distant esQteditfama, or on pmrOous enter- 
prises, or to asrist him with his oounsel in the doobtfiil intriguw 
cf a half-bariMcoQS court, Be ww Hm fregnentily, had fat a 
long space, absent ftom his ea(^ and from hui lai^; and to 
this ground of regret we must add, that their union had not 
been btassed with <Mdnn, to occupy the attention of the Lady 
of iktenel while abe wm thus depriv^ of bbr hnsbaad’e domwtic 
BooietgR. 

■ On such oocasioDS she Hved almoAi entirely seeluded from 
the world, within the walls of her paternal mansimi. Visiting 
amongst neighbours was a*baattor mddreiy mU of the question, 
unleu on occasions of soleran festival, httd meiy it ww chiefly 
confined to nesr Undrsd. Of these tite Lady of •^▼enel had 
none who surrived, end the damee of tite neighbouring herons 
aflbcted to regard her leas w the hefaess of tiie Howe of Avenel 
than w tire 'i^e of a peanut, the sou of a tiinrcih vassal, raised 
up to moafarpom ernfatenee bf the ca^iiaoin Stvour of Hnnay. 

The pride of anceetiy, which taqMed in the boeom of tba 
ancient gentry, was more ppenly ezpieeaed by their ^btdiu, and 
was, moreover, imbittered not a little by the politieel ftndsof 
the tfane, for most of the Sonthnn chi^ were friends to tits 
aatiunity of tire Queen,* and very jsalew of tire power of 
Mumgr.-' The Oaame of Avenel w«^ therrfiM^ on all then 
aopounts, w melsncht^ and adbtaiy a rstidenoe frur its lady u 
00^ w(M be imagined. StiU it had tike essentiel reamunep' 

^ datten of graat secntily. The reeder is aware that the 
' frtliiiim was built npim an islet on a email wm, and im only 
aoeSNlble I7 a oauaewigr, intemected by a 'double ddtch, .de* * 
^»ded by two drawbrid^ so that withont artUkey, it might 
in thtae days be coosidsm ee fanpt^neble. Zt was oaly rnoest 
sary, itoalbm, to secure aguind >>><1 tin seiviee ef 

sjg able Ufa the oestie aras mfieieni for that ppiposa 
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If more eerioai daagetr 'threfttenod, m omide gani^ w«a 
(tnpidied hj the male mhabitente ot a little hamlet,' which, 
ui^ the a;i^cee of nalheit Gleodiiming, had airiaem on a 
small idece jaT Igrd gtotHtd, betwixt the «bdce and> the bill, 
nearly adjoining to the qiot where tiie oaiuwway joined the 
mainland. * The Lord of Avenel had finind 4t an eaqr matter 
to proouie inhaUtietta, aa he was not only a kind and benefi- 
cent oreruKd, bii| ww qnayfied, both by hit ei^perienee in 
anna, hia high oharaoter w wkdom and integlily, and his 
&VQur with &e powerM Earl of Mnrray, to proti^ and defend 
those who dwelt under his banner. In leaving his castle fer 
any length of time, he had, Iherefere, the oonsolation to reflect, 
that this*vlllage affinded, on ^ dightest notion a band of 
thirly stottt men, whidifwaB mote than auffieiait fer its defhnoe ; 
while the femfliae of the villsgem, as whs nsual on sndh ocobp 
dons, fled to tike reeeAes ci the mountama, drove their cattle to 
>the same |daoea of shdtiir^and left the eiugny to w'ork tiudr win 
on their miserable oottagas, 

One guest only reskm genenlly,^if not oanstantly, at tho 
Castle ot AveneL This was Henry Warden, who now felt 
himself teas able fer the htomiy task impoaed on the reforming 
clergy ; and having by Hia seal gfeen pmonal offence to many 

the leading noUm and diiefe, did not omdder himself as 
perfectly safe, nnlass when within the walk of the strong man- 
dmi of some assured fiiend. He ceased not, however, to serve 
his cause as eagerly with his pen, as he had fiiNtmerly done with 
his tongue, snd had engaged in a ftoioos and aoiimoniotts 
contest, eemwtning the saorifice of tiie maes, as it was termed, 
wjth Abbot Iktstatins, formerly the Sub-Ftior of Kenna- 
^pihain Anatrexa, retdiee, duplies, tiiplies, quadraplies, followed 
wok upon «adk other, and. diqpliQ^ as is not unusual m 
oontroveny, fhUy as nnufe seal ss Ghristhm charily. The dk- 
putation very aoon beeame as odeferKtad as that of John Knox 
and the Abbot of Qroatagteti, r^ipd neatly as fierody, and, fer 
anght I know, the pnhiioirtifeQe to whidi it gave rise nuy bo as 
inmiious 4n the syn it Itihliogn^heis.* i^t the engraadng 


* %hs ttaets whkk k ti» OhMtKttMk IbsUnsn ths BcsttWi 

Sod Qasolfei Ketmsdf , the last AmM d CSnamiaA sra SMoku 
ttesoamartfeflsiMBBtMkmq^ ^ ]I%!ria^t i(/t sf' JOwa p 91^ 
finds dbwMHafewnish MistM mm* 

sadMpiMsd ty wkeett k lUfe sad sgka m Knox's fgi ii 
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. iwtnn ^ hk ooenpAticm teadend the theologiett not the nwet 
iaterestuijt eonn p eiiilMi fiw » aolitnty |biaa}e; iutd hie 
•tern, ead abawbed dtportmeiit^ vfaieh eddeiffi dumed aaj 
intereet eiet^ hi that 'Whicih cooeenlbd ^ teii^^e pn^sation, 
Blade hk pmwnae (sthelr add tu than dirobikh the gloom which 
hung am the oahOe «r AtrenoL To eapwlntalid the taake of 
mtmeioiu female domartiea, waa the prisc^ part of ^ ladya 
da% emidoyment; her aphadie god dktaf^her ^e^ aad a 
BoUtaiT wallc*!^ ihe h^emeataOif the oaatie^ or upon the 
eanaewi^, or ooeaaioiiall;, hot more aeldem^ ngion the of 
the httle lake, ooneumed the reat (rf the day. Bttt ao great waa 
tha inaecorily of the period, that khen ahe TWti^ te extend 
her walk iM^oitd the hamlet, /he warder on the watch-tower 
was dlraoted to keep a afaaip lodc-oat in every dbeerion, and 
fear or fveatai held theniadTeain readineaito motmt and aally 
firith mm tha caatle on the dig^test aitfrihcaiwe at ahdm. 

^na atood affidnuat the Caatle^ after an ahaoue oi • 
aereral weeks, the Enl|dit of Armid, which was now the title 
moat ftequenidy jd^ren to«^ Halbwt Olmidinning, was daily 
aiqieoted to letuin homn Day after day, howevar, paaaed 
away, and he returned not. Dettera & thoM dayi nrere mdy 
written, and die Knight must hfere ifeorted to a seoetaiy to 
esffm his intenriona in that manner; beaidsa, interoourse of 
all kinds ma pteeatiOM and nnaaifey aad ao man oared to ^e 
any pnhlie istimathm of the thhe and diieeftan ^ a jonrney, 
sto<»,if hbnmteimmpahlidy ktfewa, ftwaaalwan hkelyhe 
r^t in that ease meat with mma enendea than l^dd npon 
the road. The piedae day, dieiefera^ of Sir Hall^ yetnm 
wto not dxed, hut that which hia la^ eciiiaeitaitiatt had 
oalOhl^ in her om nOad had hmg aiato paoMd^ 
hp|W ddayed hegnh to m^ the haaft shde. 

Ittraa^ theataaingof aatdt^rahhtaiea^ the 

m wu hahNaiak hddnd iha diah^ <weateKh nuoate^ of 
Xdddasdd^ that the Iktdy took her aelUtoi^ nidk m theh«t(ie< 
hnlldlnia, which «g»«d <ho ftont of ^ 
oadH fhai* a ftri.wwf iag^atoaft patoeatod • hwad and 
odmMfent ptomeaado, The level anrihte of the lakn aadis-* 

*^***» aawMfitwkih ft 

hMato»d.e aaanh otharafte # ioMl|r, «to WMy 
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•oUmod hj Qi« TOioM of tiio ehUdien in tiu) Tillage, -vhioli, 
apftanad diataaoe, rawdMd the ew of tM Lwly, in lier aoU- 
mlk, or)^ tihe diimt call of the henbinm, as he guided 
his cattle fin»n*tl)p iif 1(111011 the^ bad {nstnred all day, to 

plaoe them & giwter Wirity for the night, hi the imme^te 
Tioinily oPthe TiUagab ^ deep lowing (tPthe cows seemed 
to donand the attwdanee of the m i H p m aideaa, who, ainging 
shrilly ana merrOr, stmUed ^vth, eadt with her pail on her 
head, to attend to ^ the «T«iiug. Thelndyof ATenel 
lodi^ and listenad j the eonnda which ifoe heard reminded her 
of former diQW, whw her most important mnployment, as well 
as her greatest delight^ wamto assiitt Dsme Olmdiiming and 
Tibh Tac&et in milking tho ooya at Glendearg. The thought 
was fiwufffat 

"Why was I not,’* she said, “the peasant ghd whhfo in all 
men’s egns 1 seemed^to be) Balboct and I had then spent 
.our life peaeefolly in his judiTe gins, tmdjttuihed by the phan* 
toms 4 ther of fear or ambition. EObi greatest pride had ttien 
been to ahow the foireet herd in tto nslidome ; his greatest 
danger to lepd srnna {dlfeiing raatmer ftom the Border ; and 
the ntmoat distaoea whfob would haTs divided ns, would have 
been the Cfasse of soma Dntlying dair. Bnt; alas I what avails 
the Uood which Balbert has shed, and the dangers whiidi he 
encounters, to siQiport a name and rank, dear to him because 
be has it fitm. mb, but whkb we shall never transmit to our 
’ posterity t with me the name of Avanel must eispiM.” 

She fliidtsd as these mfleotionB arose, and, locddng tawasds 
the uora of the lake, ha eye was attracted a group of child' 
ran of vaiioua ages, asaamlded to 'sea a little ship, oonsttaoted 
some village artist, parfnrb ita first vcyags on tho water. 
It was lamiehad amid the shoots of Evokes and the dapping 
of littlis handA iBd (dioi btavaly finth on its vnyaga with a 
fovodring wind) which pramjaed to carry it to the othm> side of 
tbg laksa. 6 anu of tho higgsr boM ran round to receive and 
aeourei^oa tho fkrthtf than, inpag thdr apeed against each 
other M 4 hay nipiNihg ahmg tho ahingly verge 

erf tjho 1 ^ rash m imn aneh « iemmasr seemed too 
aiduMML raaioined watoUhg the motidiii of fho fid^ 
the sipq|^(iMMi|t]Ni been hnn^ Tho sight of thohipiii 
IttvaM on DM MtOu of W MQjr of Avwnu 
"Why iitf am of (heao pnttto niaet’’aho yOnthrMl. 
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purauiog the tenor of her melancholy reflectioiui. Their parents 
can scaroo find thexd the coarsest food — and I, who could nurse 
them in plenty, I am doomed never to hear a .bhild call me 
mother « **'«»*' 

The thought «aimk on her heart with a bitterness which 
resembled envy, sb deeply Is the desire of offspring *implantea 
in the female’ breast. She pressed her hands togethejr as if she 
were wringing them in the extrenjity of her desolate feeling, as 
one whom Heaven had written ch^less. X large staghound 
of the greyhound species approached at this moment, and, 
attracted perhaps by the gesture, licked her hands and pressed 
his large head against them. HeM>btain6d the desired caress 
in return, but ariU the sad impij^sion remained. ' 

** Wolf/’ she said, as if the animal could have understood her 
complaints, thou art a noble and beautiful animal ; but, alas ! 
the love and affection that 1 long to bhstow, is of a quality 
higher than can fall thy share, though I love thee much.” 

And, as if she were apologising to wolf for withholding from 
him any part of her regard, she caressed his proud head and 
crest, whUe, looking in her eyes, he seemed to ask her what she 
wanted, or what he could do to show his attachm^bt. At this 
moment a shri& of distress was hearcbon the shore, from the 
playful group which had been lately so jovial. The Lady 
looked, and saw the cause with great agony. 

The little ship, the object of the children’s delighted atten- 
tion, had stuck among some tufts of the plant which bears the 
water-lily, that marked a shoal in the lake about an arrow- 
flight from the shore. A hardy little boy, who hall taken the 
le^ in the race round the margin of the l^e, did not hesitate 
a moment to atrip off his wylie-^oat, plunge into the water, and 
swim towards the oljeot of their common solicitude. The first 
movemenc of the Lady was to call for help ; but she observed 
that the boy swam strongly and fearlessly, and as she saw that 
one or two villagers, who were distant spectators of the incident, 
seemed to give themsdres no oneasinefiis on his account, she 
supposed that he was acoustomed to the eaerdae, and that there 
was no danger. But whether, in swimming, the boy bad stjuck 
his breast against a sunken rock, or whether he was suddenly 
taken with cramp, or whether he had over>^cdicalatedf'his^ own 
strength, it so happened, that when be had disembarraaf^ed the 
little plaything the flags in which it was entangled, and 
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sent it forward on its course^ he had scarce swam a fe(w yards , 
in his way to the shor^ than he raised hiinself suddenly from 
the water, aiU soroamed aloud, clapping his hands at the same 
time with an &p^essi^ of^ear and pain. i * 

The Lady of Avend, instantly taking the alarm, called 
hastily to^e attendants to get the boat ready. But this was 
an affair ^ some time. The only boat permitted to be used on 
the lake, was mooted within ijie second cut which intersected the 
canal, and it was seyera] Ainutes ere it could be 'Unmoored and 
got under way. Meantime, the Lady of Avenel, with agonising 
anxiety, saw that the efforts that the poor boy made to keep 
himsell afloat, were now exchanged for a faint struggling, which 
would sdbu have been over, h^i for aid equally prompt and 
unhoped for. Wolf, who, like some of that large species of 
greyhound, was a practised water-dog, had mark^ the object 
of W anxiety, and, ({hitting his mistr^’s side, had sought the 
• nearest point from which he could with safety plunge into the 
lake. With the wonderM instinct which these noble animals 
have so often displayed in the lik^ circumstances, he swam 
'Straight to the spot where his assistance was so much wanted, 
and seizing the child’s flnder-dress in his mouf^h, he not only 
kept him afloat, but t(fwed him towards the causeway. The 
boat having put off with a couple of men, met the dog half- 
way, and relieved him of his burden. They landed on the 
causeway, close by the gates of the castle, with their yet lifeless 
charge, and were there met by the Lady of Avenel, attended by 
one or two of her maidens, eagerly waiting to administer assist- 
ance to thc^ifferer. 

He was borne into the castle, deposited upon a bed, and 
e^ery mode of recovery resorted to, which the knowledge of the 
times, and the skill of Henry Warden, who profes^ some 
medical science, could dictate. For some time it was all in 
vain, and the Lady watched, with unspeakable earnestness, the 
pa^id countenance of the beautiful child. He seemed about 
ten years old. His dr^ was of the meanest sort, but his long 
curled hair, and the noble cast of his features, partook not of 
thal^ poverty of appearance. The proudest noble in Scotland 
might have been yet prouder could he have called that child 
his heir.'' While, with breathless anxiety, the Lady of Avenel 
gazed on his well-formed and expressive features, a slight shade 
of colour returned gradually to the cheek ; suspended animation 
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became restored by degreeSi the child sighed deeply, opened his 
eyes, which to the lliuman oountenance produces the effect of 
light upon the natural landscape, stretched his Ams towards 
the Lady, an<l muttered the word Hbth^,” tlnat epithet, of all 
others, which is dearest to the Ibmale ear. 

‘^God, madam, ^ said the preacher, ^*has restored^the child 
to your wishes ; it must be yours so to bring him up, that he 
may not one day wish that he ha4 perished i^ his innocence.” 

It shall lA my charge,” said the ^Lady ; and again throwing 
her arms around the boy, she overwhelmed him with kisses and 
caresses, so mu(di was she agitated by the terror arising from 
the danger in which he had been jeust placed, and by joy at his 
tmexpected deliverance. ^ 

But you are not my mother,” said the boy, recovering 
his recollection, and endeavouring, though faintly, to escape 
from the caresses of the Lady of Avenel ; you are not my 
mother, --^-alas ! 1 hav^ no mother^only I have dreamt that I 
had one.” 

I will read the dream for you, my love,” answered the Lady 
of Avenel ; ** and I will ife myself your mother. Surely God 
has heard my wishes, and, in 1^ own fharvellous banner, hath 
sent me an object on which my affections may expand them- 
selves.” She lookefl towards Warden as she spoke. The preacher 
hesitated what he should reply to a burst of passionate feeling, 
which, perhaps, seemed to him more enthusiastic than the occa- 
sion demand^. In the meanwhile, the large stagliound, Wolf, 
which, dripping wet as he was, had followed his mistress into 
the apartment, and had sat by the bedside, a patieift and quiet 
spectator of all the moans u(^ for resuscitation of the t^ing 
whom he had preserved, now became impatient of remaming 
auy longue unnoticed, and began to whine and &wn upon the 
Lady with his great rough paws. 

Yes,^' she said, Wolf, and you shall be^remembexed 
also for your day's work ; and 1 will think the more of yon fm 
having preserved the life of a creature soJbeautiM." 

But Wolf was not quite satisfied wtth the share of attention 
which he thus attract^) he persisted iu whining and pawhig^ 
upon his mistress, his caresses rendered still mors troublesome 
by his long shaggy hair being so much and thoroughly watted, 
till shadesix^ one of the domestics, wiih whom hewasfiuniliar, 
to call this animat out of the apartment. W(df resisted every 
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Invitation to this pnxposo^ until his niistro;^ positivdir com^ 
manded him Jto bo gono^ in an angxy tone ; when, turning 
towards the bed on whidi the boy still lay, half awake to 
sensation, half dibwed^in tho ftieanders of fiudtuatingMeliriam, . 
he uttered a deep and savage growl, curled up^his nose and lips, 
showing his*f\ill range of white and sharped teeth, which 
might have matched those of an actual wolf, and then, turning 
round, sullefly followed the doipestic out of the apartment. 

^'It is singular,** said thg £ady, addressing Warden; **the 
animal is not only so good-natured to all, but so particularly 
fond of children. What can ail him at the little f(^ow whose 
life he hap saved t’* • ^ 

• Dogs,** teidied the meacher,d^are but too like the human 
race in their foibles, though their instinct be leas erring than 
the reason of poor mortd man when relying upon his own 
unassisted powers, Jealousy, my good 1a^, is a passion not 
unknown to them, and th^ often evince it, not only with 
mpect to the preferences which they see given by their mastexB 
to individuals of their own species^ but even when their rivals 
are children. You have caressed ihat*cliild much and eagerly, 
and the dog considers him^ as a discarded favourite.” 

It is a strange instinct,** said the Lady ; ** and &om the 
gravity with which you mention it, my reverend friend, I 
wotdd almost say that you supposed this singular jealousy of 
my favourite Wolf, was not only well founded, but justifiable. 
But perhaps you speak in jest 1** 

“ I ed.don^ jest,*’ answered the preacher ; “ life was not lent 
to US to be expended in that idle mirth which resembles the 
cr&^ing of thorns under the pot. 1 would only have you 
dfiave, it so please you, this lesson firom what I have said, 
that the best of our fedings, when indulged to excess, may 
give pain to others. There is but one in which we may indulge 
to the utmost limit of vehemence of which our bosom is capable, 
secure that excess cannot exist in the greatest intensity to vrhich 
it cab be ex<dted~I mean the love of our Maker ” 

Surely,** said the Imy ef Avenel, ** we are commanded by 
the mm authority to love our neighbour t” 

^'Ay, madam/* said Warden, *^but our love to Qod is to 
be are to love him with our whole heart, our 

whole 8^, and our whole strength. The love which Him 
preoGipt o(mmUinds us to bear to our neighbour, |»ae afliixed to 

VOL. ti. « ^ 
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it » direct limit qualification~we are to love our neighbour 
oa ourself; as it is dbewbm ea^lain^ by the great oommand- 
ment, that ve must do unto hm as Ve would that he should 
do unto he. Here there is a HtuK, and, a ^xAmd, even to the 
most praiseworthy of oui‘ ailbctions^ so &r as they are tum<^ 
upon Bublunaiy and terrestrial objects. We are to render to 
our neighbour, whatever fas his ra^ or degree, that oorrespond- 
ing portion of affection with wjiidh we could rationally eatpeot 
we should aurselves be regarded those exabding in ^e same 
relation to us. Hence, neither husband nor wife, neither son 
nor daughter, neither friend nor relation, axe lawftrlly to be 
made the objects of our idolatry. .The Lord our God is a jealous 
God, and will not endure tliat we bestow on the cieature that 
extrWty of devotion which He who made us demands as his 
own sliKre. I say to you, Lady, that even in the fairest, and 
purest, and most honourable feelings of tour natuio, there is that 
origind taint of sin which ottght to make us pause and hesitate, 
ere we indulge them to excess." 

1 understand not this, reverend sir," said the Lady ; ** nor 
do I guess what I can h*av6 now said or done, to ^aW down on 
me an admonition which has something a taste of reproof." 

** Lady," said Warden, I crave your pardon, if 1 have urged 
aught beyond the limits of my duty. But consider, whether 
in the sacred promise to be not only a protectress, but a 
mother, to this poor child, your purpose may meet the wishes 
of the noble knight your husband. The fondness which yon 
have lavished on the unfortunate, and, 1 own,^most lovely 
child, has met something like a reproof in the bearing of your 
household dog. Displease not your noble husband. Hen, as well 
as animals, are jecdous of the affections of those they loy4" 

** This is too much, reverend sir," said the Lady of Avenel, 
greatly offended. **Y<xa have bom long our j^est, and have 
received the Knight of Avenel and mjelrn that •honour 
and regard which your (Character and prtfesaion so Justly 
demand But 1 am yet to leam that we have at any*timo 
authorised your inteiriSsrence in mxt &mi)y axtmiigements, ^or 
placed you as a judge of our conduct towards each erther. 1 
pray Jim may be forbme in fhtora" 

^‘Lady/' replied the preacher, with the boMneay p^uUar to 
the dkngy of his pevsimBmn at time^ when you weary of 
my admm)ltiq|m*^wb^ I ate that my sendees aie higBSt 
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to 3 ^ 01 ;^ ftOd tho ii(5tdt Im^ht yDiUkohuabandi^ 1 shall 
know that injaM^iater w^ m« no longer to abide here ; and, 
prajdng for a odhtmtaknea ii hu^ best blessings on yovf 
I will &en, w^ Ibil teyiOO d^th of wintSr. and thte hour 
midnight, walk out' on Jronder waete, and traw forth through 
these wild rrS^imtalns, aa lonely and unaided, though ikr more 
helplm, thas^lrtien I dmt met youffhusband in the valley of 
Glende^, But >Me I remain here, I will not see you err 
from the tme paa)i,m^ hotta haifs-breadth, withto making 
the old man’s Vdee ana remonstran(^ >heard/^ 

Nay, 1S)uf;” said the Lady, who both loved and respected 
the good man^ though ftmetimas a little offended at what she 
oonoeived to*^ an exuberant degtee of zekl, we will not part 
this way, my good frie?^. * Women are quick and hasty in 
their feeHngs; but, b^eve me, my wishes and my pur]^es 
towards this child are euch as both my husband and you will 
a|pt>ve of’’ The clergymim bowed, and setreated to his own 
apartment* 
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HoW sts^fsstly he his eyes on xne-^ 

His daik eyes shilling through forgotten teare^ 

Then etret<^’4 his little arms, and call'd me mother 1 
, what could 1 do 1 I tmdt the hantUng home^ 
t ootid, not tell the im|; he had no modier. 

Comra* Basil. 

Warden had left l^e apartment, the Lady of Avenel 
gavi^ of teBAttmae -ffMcli Ste s^ht of tiie 

daiigw, aad Ids liooeut eseape, bad inspired; 
and,' aved dijr ths storiiBeBi^ a, ^^teamed it, of tiie 
.pisw^, bo|^ fitiS Jnnases Sis loVwr and intnsestiQj;^ ohild. ■ 
He ento tuns, nsoixreawd from the cmueqaebeoe 

of jbb aSidw^' possiim^, flum^.not without 

woiid^j.:the-tos^ 'ht; was ,‘SittS loaded. 

The&Oeof^e liad^wwBtraihgetohim^aiidlnefdrem diffa^mii 
iampmm .Sm'. tvf '|m zcmmhha^ Bdt ; 
heif wM sad indeed <diSdnti 

>ate 9Slii(l%.«eh^'|di^^ not mdf 
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that \rtdch is k itself^ but peouUatly quick k distk* 

guishkg and replykg to the attentions of those who really 
love thoiQ. If they see a persof). p company^ tHhugh a perfect 
stranger, who is Sy nature Ibnd of child|psn,1;he little imps seem 
to dtecover it •bf a sort of freemasonry, while the awkward 
attempts of those who maker advances to them for the purpose 
of reoommendkg themselves ^ to the parents, usually fail in 
attraetkg their reciprocal attention. The little boy, therefore, 
appeared id some degree sensible 6f the^^lady’s caresses, and it 
was with difficulty she withdrew hersSf from his pillow, to 
aflbrd him leisure for neoessaty repose. 

To* whom belongs our littlei rescued varlet?'" was the first 
question which the Lady of^Avenel put to her liandmalden** 
Lilias, when they had retired to the haU. 

To an old woman k the hamlet," said Lilias, ** who is even 
now come so far as the porter’s lodge kquire csonoemkg his 
safety. Is it your pileasure that sheHbe admitted „ 

^^Is it my pleasure V’ said the Lady of Avenel, ecliokg the 
question with a strong accent of displeasure and surprise ; can 
you make any doubt of it? What^woman bu’^must pity the 
agony of the mother, whose heart is*^throhhkg tor the e^ety of 
a child so lovely !" ’ 

Kay, but, madam," said Lilias, ** this woman is too old to 
be the mother of the child ; I rather thkk she must be his 
grandmother, or some more distant relation." 

** Be she who she will, Lilias," replied the Lady, ** she must 
have an aching heart while the safety of a creature so lovely is 
uncertain. instantly and bring her hither. Besides, I 
would willkgly Icam something concerning his birth." , 
lilias left the hidl, and presently afterwards retumedi usW- 
kg k a tall kmale veiy poorly dres^, yet with more pretension 
to decency and deanlkess than was usually combined with 
such coarse garments. The Lady of Avenel knew her figure 
the kstant she presented herself. It was the kshion of the , 
fimUly^ that u^n eveiy Sabbath, and on two etenks^ k the 
week besides, Heniy Warden preafted or lectured k me chapel 
at thd oastK The extension of the Protestant faith upon 
prineilde,, as wdl as k good po]l(y, a primary ob)^ 'with the 
Knight ii AveneL The khabitanta of the village'" were there- 
fore kv^ to attend upon the instaructiona of Henry Warden^ 
and mmy of«thmn were speedfiy won to the doctrine which 
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their master md protector approved. These ^^ehnons, homilies, 
and lectures, tiad made a great impressiou on the mind of the 
Abbot Eust^e, or Eustatius, and were a sulhciont spur to the 
severity and ahai^ness of his bontroversy mih his old fellow- 
collegiate; and, ere Queen Mary was dethron^ and while the* 
Catholics stfll had considerable anthoriiy in the Border pro- 
vinces, he njore than once threatened to levy his vassals, and 
assail and level with the earth that stronghold of heresy the 
Castle of Avepel. Cut notidtnstanding the AbboVs impotent 
resentment, and notwHhstanding also the disinclination of the 
country to fhvour the new religion, Henry Warden proceeded 
without remission in liis labours, and made weekly converts 
•from the :&ith of Borne to that of Ahe reformed church. Amongst 
those who gave most &mest and constant attendance on Tub 
ministry, was the aged woman, whose form, tall, and otherwise 
too remarkable to be forgotten, the Lady had of late observed 
frequently as being conspicuous amongut^the little audience. 
She had indeed more than once desired to know who that 
stately-looking woman was, whose appearance was so much 
above the poverty of her vestments. But the reply had always 
been, that she was an Englishwoman, who was tarrying for a 
season at the hamlet, and that no** one knew more concemiug 
her. She now asked her after her name and birth. 

Magdalen Gmeme is my name,” said the woman ; 1 come 
of the Grmmes of Heathergill, in Nicol Forest,* a people of 
ancient blood.” 

And wbgt make you,” continued the Lady, ^^so far distant 
from your home 

^ J* 1 have no home,” said Magdalen Grmme, it was burnt by 
yomr Bord6r<riders*^my husband and my son were slain — ^there 
is not a drop’s blood left in the veins of any one which is of kin 
to mine.” 

** That is no uncommon &te in these wild times, and in this 
unsettled land,” said the Lady; *Hhe English hands have been 
as oe^ly dyed in our bjood as ever those of Scotsmen have 
hpen in yoitfis.” e 

have right to say it, Lady,” answered Magdalen 
Graeme; ^^tox men tell ot a time when this castle was not 
strong gtiodigh to save your ftther’s life, or to afford your mother 
and her in&nt a |dao6 of refhga And why ask ye me, thin, 

* AdhdaMofCamWland, Iri^elosetoths 
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wl^ere^te I dw8l not in mine own hom^ and with mine own 
people?” ‘ ^ 

It was indeed an idle question,” aihsweted the Lady, where 
misery so often makes wanderent;*but wheieftre take refuge in 
a hostile counti^ 1” ^ 

“My neighbours were Popish and mass*nmgftc$,” said the 
old woman ; “it has pleased Heaven to give me a dearer sight 
of the gospel, and I have tarried here to eiyoy thl ministry of 
that worthy man Henry Warden,^ho, to Ah® praise and com- 
fort of mm^, teaoheth the Evangel in tmth and in sincerity/’ 

“ Are yon poor V* again demanded the Lady of Avenet 
“ You hear me ask alms of ijp one,” answered the English- 
woman. , « 

He» there was a pause. The mander of the woman was, if 
not disrespectful, at least much loss than gracious ; and she 
appeared to give no encouragement to# farther communication. 
The Lady of Avend renewed the (fonvemation on a different 
topia • 

“ You have heard of the danger in wliioh your boy has been 
placed?” * 

“ I have, Lady, and how hy an tspecial prt^idence he was 
rescued from death. May Heaven make him thankful, and me 1 ” 
“What relation do you bear to him?” 

“ I am his grandmother, Lady, if it so please you ; tbe only 
relation he hath left upon earth to take charge of him.” 

“ The burden of his mamtenauoe must necessarily be grievous 
to you in your deserted situation ?” pursued the Lady. 

^ “ I have complained of it to no one,” said Mogoalen Clisame, 
with the same unmoved, dry, and unconcerned tone of voice, in 
which she had answered aU the former questions. 

“If,” said the Lady of Avenel, “your grandchild could be 
received into a noble family, would it not advantage both him 
and you?” 

“Received into a noble fomllyl” said the old wpman, 
drawing heisetf up, and bending her brows until her forehead 
was Wrinkled into a frown of unuenaf severity ; “ ngid frr what 
purpose I pm yottt— to be my lady’s page, or my lord’s jacSk- 
maiL to eat broken victuals, and contod with other 
for m rmnaants of the master’s mesd? Would you hj^ve him 
to fan the dies from my lady’s J&oe while she sleeps, to carry 
net train whilj she walks, to hand her trencher when she feeds. 
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to fa«r an hotscibBck, to valk after oa^foot, to 

idog wfam ^ litto, and, to be edleat wheu sbe bidst>~a r&y 
-weatbetooek^ trMofa, thot^ ft^^bed ia iqtpeaitoice with triage 
aad |>laB>agt| enufol ^foar loto the air — 'Ca&aet 6jr ftem 
spot when it ia pmdied, bat nedwes all ita^iBqmto, aad p«r- 
ibims ito feTcdatioits, obedieat to the ebaageful breath ef a 
tnua tnnaaBt 'When tiie eagle of l^edvelljra perdhea oa the 
tower of Imercoeb wtd turaB.and ohai^aa faia place to ahow 
how the vtod aita^BolaadltQitome ahaU be whaC you woald 
laake him." 

The vamaa i^pcdce^witb a nudity aad wdmmeace which 
seemed to^haTe ia it *a toocbaof iaaaaity; aad a auddm eeaae 
* of the danger to whad^ ^ child must aeceasarily be exposed 
in the charge of sodi a ke^Ksr, increased the Lsi^s deaire to 
ke^ him in the castle if possible. 

^^iTou mistake me,* dame,” she aaid, addnssiag the old 
sromsa in a soothing numner; “I do aet wish your boy to 
be in attendance on myself, bqt upon the good knigdit, my 
husband. Wen.he himself the son qf a belted Earl, he could 
not better he trained to arms, and all that bdita a gentieman, 
than 1:^ the instrudions*and disdpline of Sir Halbei^ Olen- 
diiming.” * 

" Ay,” answered the old woman, in Urn same style of bitter 
irr^, "I khow tiie wages of that serrice; — a enne whm tibe 
c(»ieelet is not sufflcieiilly brightened — a blow when the girth is 
*taot tightly dnWit-Mo be beaten because the hounds are at 
fault-'^ batoviled because the foray is tmmiccessful— 4o stain 
his hands Isr .tbe master’s bidding in the blood alike cf beast 
of manr—to be a buhdrer of harmless deer, a murderer and 
ddhoer of <^’s own image, not at Us own {pleasure, but at 
that bit loid'^to lire a brawling Tuftta% and a cmnmon 
ttab$^;^~ex^osed to hett, to ccdd^ to want of food, to all the 
pMitiuaa <ti ah anx^mjet, not for the love of Ood, but for toe 
tortm die by toe gibbet, or hi some obicare 

life' in dtmal' seenrity, and to 
is nertr i^uentoed." 

, of Aven^ ‘^but totdto unballonirhd 

Corm^! IS .Jife ycfnr’ginndBmi not, be bare exposed. ^ }fy' 
k jteeta^ bM to ihdte^o lire under his bamur^ 
and' y^ vtos|i knotr,..‘^‘'yonth hare been a :tf^, as' 

wtli'M « gnodiitoei|it(m in ttie pemqo of our ehflplaia.*^' ; 
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l^e'old wnaatb appeared to pauee. 

" You huTO nam^t” she s^d, ** th« only dramattmA whioii 
can t&ova,ma I must soon oajtard, the vbii^ liaa said it — I 
juuBt not tarry in the same spot-A mn|t (ih-^t must on, it is 
iny weird. — Srrtsar, then, that you will protect the hoy as if he 
were your own, until 1 return Mther and dahn him, and I will 
consent for a space to part with him. But e^edsBy swear, 
he shdl not lack the instruction of the apdly man who hath 
tdaoed the |;o^pelrtruth high abovifthos^iaolatrous shavelings, 
the monks and firiars.” 

*‘Be satisfied, dame,*’ said the Lady of Avenel; “the boy 
diall have as much care as if hr were bom of ray^own blood. 
Will you see him now i" ' , 

“No,” answered the old Woman, sternly; “to part is 
enough. I go forth on my own mission, I not soften my 
heart usdess tears and wailings, as hne that is not called to 
a duty." 

“Will you not accept of something to aid you in your 
pilgrimage 1” said the L^dy of Avenel, putting into her hands 
two crowns of the sun. l^e did woman fiung/them down on 
the tabla * 

“Am I of the race of Cain,” she* said, “proud Lady, that 
you offer me gold in exchange for my own flesh and blood 1" 

“I had no such meaning,” add the Lady, gently; “nor am 
I the proud woman you term me. Alasl my own fortunes 
might have taught me humiliiy, even had it not been bom' 
with ma" ^ 

The old woman seemed somewhat to relax her tone of 
severity. < 

“Yon are of gentle blood,” she said, “dee we had not 
parleyed thus long together. — Yon are of gentle blood, and to 
such,” she added, dmwiag up hw tall fimn as she spoke, 
“|n^ is as grao^ as id the plume upon ihe bonnei;. But 
for these pieees (ff gdd, Lady, you must needs resumd ihdm. 
1 need not money. 1 am wdl provided ; and 1 mi^ not care 
for mysdf, nor think how, or by i^hom, I shall b» austdned. 
Faiewdl, and keep your word. Oause your gates to be opened, 
and pmt bridges to be lowered. I will set Ibrwdr^ this very 
night Itlbaa. I coma again, I wUl demand ftnm you n strict 
account finr I have left with you the jewd of my lift t 8tm 
will visif me bft in snatohoi, ftod will not leftedh me, net wUi 
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not inatore my Btxengthi i^til I sea Bolapcf Gfssme^ Once 
more, fereweU,” ^ 

^^Ha^e your^ obeisance^ dame^** said Lilias to Magdalen 
Gneme^ as she retired^ ^‘mSki your obeisance to her'' ladyship, 
and tha^ her for her goodness, as is but fittjpg and right” 

The old ^oman turned short around on the officious waiting- 
maid. Lgt her make her obeisance to me, then, and 1 wHl 
return it. Why should I bepd to her) — is it because her 
kirtle is of sQk, anSkmine o# blue lockeramt — Go to, my lady’s 
waiting-woman. E^7w that the rank of the man rates that 
of the wife, and that she who marries a churTs son, were she 
a king’s daughter, is iSut a peissant’s bride.” 

* Lilias i^as aWt to reply great indignation, but her 
mistress imposed silence on W, and commanded that the old 
woman should be safely conducti^ to the mainlancL 

** Oonduct her safe V* exclaimed the incensed waiting-woman, 
iWhile Magdalen Orsomo left the apartm^t ; 1 say, duck her 
in the lo^, and then we will see whether she is witch or not, 
as everybody in the village of Lockside will say and swear. I 
marvel your ladyship could bear so long with her insolence.” 
But the commands of the*Lady were obeyed, and the old dame, 
dismissed hrom the castlS, was committed to her fortune. She 
kept her word, and did not long abide in that place, leaving 
the hamlet on the very night succeeding the interview, and 
wandering no one asked whither. The Lady of Avenel inquired 

* under wlmt circumstances she had appeared among them, but 
could only ipam that she was bdieved to be the widow of some 
man of consequence among the Gr»mes who then inhabited 

#4^6 Debateable Land, a name ^given to a certain portion of 
territory which was the frequent subject of dispute betwixt 
Scotland and England-^that she bad suffered great wrong in 
some of the frequent forays by which that unfortunate district 
was wasted, and had been driven from her dwelling-place. She 
ha4 arrived in the hamlet no one knew for what purpose, and 
was held by smns to be^ witch, by others a zealous Protestant, 
and hy others again a Catholic devotee. Her language was 
mysterious, and htr manners repulsive ; and all that could be 
Cfdleoted her conversation seemed to imply that she was 
under ^ inffii^aoe either of a spell or of a vow~therB was 
no saying which, sinoe she talked as one who acted under s 
nowerfiil and external agencgr. 
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Such *w«Ere tfi^^ikarticulars which the Levy’s in^uiriaB were 
able to collect coocemiog Magdaleji Grseiae^ being &r too 
meagre and contradictory to authotise any aatiafactory deduc- 
tioiL In' truth, the miamea of %ht tim^ atfdlifae various tums 
of fate incidental to a frontier country, were perpetually chas< 
kg from their habitations those who had not tile means of 
defence or protection These wanderers in the li||id were too 
often seen to excite much a|itention or sympathy. They 
received the cold relief which wasmxtortedf by g^eral feelings 
of humaiiity; a little excited in some'^’breasts, and perhaps 
rather chilled in others, by the recollection tWt they who 
gave the charity to-day might tjbemselves want it to-morrow, 
Magdalen Ormme, therefore, came and departed litfo a shadow 
from the nrighbourhood of Avenel Oastle. 

The bey whom providence, as she thought, had thus strangely 
placed under her care, was at once established a favourite with 
the Lady of tlie castla How could it^be otherwise ) He became 
the object of those affectionate feelings, which, finding formerly 
no object on which to expand themselves, bad increased the 
gloom of the oastle, and Embittered the solitude /of its mistmss. 
To teach him rewl% and writing a^ far as her skUl went, to 
attend to his childish comforts, to Watch his boyish sports, 
became the Lady’s favouyiie amusement. In her circumstances, 
where the ear only beard the lowing of the cattle from tlie 
distant hills, or the heavy step of the warder as he walked upon 
his post, or the half-envied laugh of her maiden as she turned* 
her wheel, the appearance of the bloomuig and bgoutifoi boy 
f^ve an interest which can hardly be conceived -by those whin 
live amid gayer or busier scenes. Young Roland was to t^e 
Lady of Avenel what the fiower, which occupies the window of 
some solitary captive, is to the poor wight by whom it is nursed 
and eultivated'-H»omething which at once excited and repaid 
her care; and k giving the boy her affection, she as it 
were, israteful to him for releasing her from the atate <of dull 
ap<^hy in which she had usually found during the abmee 
of mr Hidbert Glendinning, 

But even the charms ot this blooming fovonrite were ipmhie 
to chase the recurring apprehensions which arose frem l^r 
husbanil^e pmemstinated return, Soon after Bolafid 
hwiame a mident at the castle, a groom, despatched by m 
Halbert, tidkgs that buskess st^ delayed the 
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at th0 Oottit of Hdlyrood. >Ihe more distent fwriod wl^icli the 
messenger haj. assigned for his master’s arrival at length glided 
sway, snmmeivmelted infb autumn, and autumn was about to 
give idaoe to wiiftes, and yehha came not. 
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waning harve^lhmoon shone hroa^ and Wight, 

The warder's 4iorn was heard at dead of night, 
while the folding ^nrtals wide were flung, 
with tramjiUng^hoof^ the^ck^ pavement rung. 

LKmnK. 

^ Ai^ you, too, would, be a soldier, Boland V* said the JDady 
of Avonol to her young ^harge, wlnlo, seated on a stone cliair 
&t one end of the battlements, she saw t^e boy atteinx>t, with 
a long stick, to mimic the inoiions of the warder, as ho alter- 
nately shouldered, or ported, or aloped*piko. 

** Yes, l4ady,** said theeboy — for he was now familiar, and 
replied to her questions with readiness and aliwsrity, — ‘‘ a soldier 
will I be ; for there ne*er was gentleman but who belted him 
with tho brand/* 

'^Thott a gentleman 1** said Lilias, who, as usual, was in 
^tteudanoe ; such a gentlemuu as I would make of a bean-cod 
with a rusty knite/* 

Nay, clSlde him not, Lilias,** said tho Lady of Avenel, “ for, 
beshrew me, but I think he comes of gentle bloodk-see bow it 
*Siftsters in his face at your Irgurious reproof/’ 

“ Had I my will, madam,** ^wered Lilias, a good birchen 
wand should make his colour muster to better purpose still” 

“ On toy word, Lilias,** said the Lady, “ one would think you 
hnd receiyed harm ftom the poor boy*’«-or is he so far on the 
side of your favour Because he enjoys the sunny side of 

* *’‘Over Beav^sjs fbrbode, my LadyT* answered Lilias; 
have lived too long with gentles, 1 praise my stars for it, to 
i^tbs either follies or fantasies, whether they relate to 
hmtf bird, or boy/* 

Lilias was a mvonrite in her own daas, a sailed domastio. 
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and oftien aocolitomei} to take more licenae than her miatiesa 
waa at aU tnnea willing to enooorege^ But whal^did not {dease 
the Lady of Arendi, she did not choose to hear, and thus it was 
on the iftreeent oecaaion. She ftsMved to lodk more dose and 
aharply after the boy, who had hitherto been oommittod chiefly 
to the maniigemhnt of Lilias. He must, she thoflght, be bom 
of gentle blood ; it were shame to think otherwise^^ a form so 
noble, and features so flur;— the very wildnoss in which he 
ooceaionally indulged, his contemf^ of d^er, and impatience 
of restraint, had in them something nobSS^'j — assuredly l^e child 
was bom of high rank. Such was her conclusion, and she acted 
upon it accordingly. The domj^tics around her, less jealous, 
or less scrupulous than Lilisrs, acted as servants' usu^y do, 
following the bias, and flattering, for their own purposes, the 
humour of the Lady ; and the l^y soon took on him those airs 
of superiority which the sight of habitual deference seldom 
Ms to inspire. It^ seemed, in truth, as if to command wex;e 
his natural sphere, so easily did he use himself to exact and 
receive comjpdiance with his humours. The chaplain, indeed^ 
might have interposed to check the air of asi^mption which 
Boland Ormme so readily indulged, *and most probably would 
have willingly rendered him that favour ; but the necessity of 
adjusting with his brethren some disputed points of church 
discipline had withdrawn him for some time from the castle, 
and detained him in a distant part of the kingdom. 

Hatters stood thus in the castle of Avenel, when a winded 
bugle sent its shrill and prolonged notes from the^ore of the 
lake, and was replied to cheerily by the signal of the warder^ 
The Lady of Avend knew the sounds of her husband, a§d 
rushed to the window of the apartment in which she was 
sitting. A band of about thirty spearmen, with a pennon dis- 
played before them, winded along the indented shores of the 
lake, and approach^ the causeway. A single horseman rode 
at the head of the party, his bright aftns oatobing a gjanep of 
the October sun as he moved steady along. ]^en at Jhat 
distance, the lady recognised theel^y |dume^ beadng the 
mingled colours of her own liveries and those d Olendotveririto^ 
blended with the holly-branch ; and the Arm seat and dignified 
demeanour of the rider, Joined to the stotely motion the dark* 
brown steed, sufficient^ announced Halbert Qlendinning. 

The IMf^ |Mi thought was that of rapturous joy at her 
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hugbftiid's retnni — ^her second was connected with a feax, which 
had sometimes intruded jtself, that he miglit not altogether 
approve the peculiar distinction with which ^e had treated her 
orphan wardL In this feax 1;h6re was implied a consMousness, 
that the ihvour she bacfsbowii him was excessive ; for Halbert 
Glendinning^was at least as gentle and indtfigent, as he was 
firm and ra|ional in the intercourse of his hous^old ; and to 
her in particular, his conduct ever been most affecticmately 
tender. ^ * 

Yet she did fear, ISat, on the present occasion, her conduct 
might incur Sir Hubert’s censure ; and hastily resolving that 
she would not mention the ijjpecdote of the boy until the next 
*day, she oAered him to be withdrawn from the apartment by 
Lilias. 

“ 1 will not go with Lilias, madam,’* answered the spoiled 
child, who had more than once carried his point by perseverance, 
gnd who, like his betters, delighted in ^he exercise of such 
authority, I will not go to I^ias’s gousty room — ^1 will stay 
and see that brave warrior, who comes riding so gallantly dong 
the drawbridge.” • 

You must not stay, Bbladd,” said the Lady, more positively 
than she usually spoke tether Uttle" favourite. 

** I will,” reiterated the boy, who had already folt his conse* 
quence, and the probable chance of success. 

‘'You mll^ Boland I” answered the Lady, "what manner of 
•word is that ? I tell you, you must go.” 

" inswered the forward boy, " is a word for a man, 
^d nmst is no word for a lady.” 

You are saucy, simh,” said the Lady — "Lilias, take him 
with you instantly,” 

" 1 always thought,” said Lilias, smiling, as she seixed the 
reluctant b^ by the arm, "that my young master must give 
place to my old one.” 

you, too, are malapert, mistress!” said the Lady; 
" h$.th the moott changed, that ye all of you thus forget your- 
^dlresr • • 

made no reply, but led off the boy, who, too proud to 
offbr unavaffing resistance, darted at his bene&ctress a glance, 
which jntlfaiati^ plainly how willingly he would have defied her 
aafhority, had he possmed the power to make good his point 
Xwy of Avenel was vexed to find how npich this trifling 
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oirctiun«tauoe hi£i^4Ufloom{K>ac(! het, at the momant ysfbm abe 
ought naturally have been entirely engroaaed by her hua- 
band'a return. But we do not recover compoBuse hy the mure 
feeling that agitation is mistiThefl. ^e of diapleaaure 
had not left Lady’s cheek, her mmed deportment was not 
yet entirely oom^sed, when her husband, unhehndted, but still 
wearing the rest of his aims, entered tho aperient. His 
appearance banished the thoughts of everything else; she 
lushed to him, clasped his iron^'Sheilthed fr/me in her arms, and 
kissed his martial and manly face with ati^tion wliich vras 
at once evident and sincere. The warrior returned her embrace 
and her caress with the same for^ess ; for the time which had 
passed since their union had«diminished its romahtic ardour,* 
perhaps, but it had rather increased its rational tenderness, atid 
Sir Halbert Glendinning’s long and frequent absences from his 
castle had prevented affection from degenerating by habit into 
indifference. ^ ^ 

When the first e^er greetings were paid and received, the 
Lady gased fondly on her husband’s face m dhe remarked, 
** You are altered, Halbhrt — you have ridden hardf and far to- 
day, or you have been ill ?” ’ 

I have been well, Mary,” answeared the knight, “passing 
well have I been ; and a long ride is to me, thou well knowest, 
but a thing of constant custom. Those who are bom noble 
may slumb^ out their lives within the walls of their castles and 
manor-houses ; but he who hath aoliieved nobility by hfa own^ 
deeds must ever be in the saddle, to show that hjfi merits his 
advancement.” ^ 

While he spoke thus, tho Lady gazed fondly on him, as jif 
endeavouring to read bis inme^t soul ; for the tone in which he 
spoke tras that of mriancholy depression. 

Sir Halbert Olendinning was the same, yet a diffbrent person 
from what he had appeal in his early years. The fiery free^ 
dom 6f the aspiring youth had given pl^ to the steady j^d 
stern composure of the approved solc^ and skiUhl politic^. 
There were deep traces of care onatfiose noble features, ovec 
which eSch em^on used formerly to pass, like light ^ouds 
across a emmuer Sky; That sky was now, not perhaps clouded, 
bttt8tO)aiidgxnTe,lflmihatoftheB6beraat^^ the 

ftnr^ejsi was hig^ and more bate than in early jemk, and 
thi ledssssrh&dl^ still dusteiad thick and dark on m 
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naad, wore worn awiijjr nt tlitf temples, not by*lsgd, but >y the 
constant pressure of the steel cap, or belihet. His beaid, 
according to tV laahion ot the time, grew short and thick, and 
was turned into ihoustachea m the upper lip, md peaked at the 
extremity. The cheohf weather-beaten and embrowned, had' 
lost the glow of youth, but showed the rigoibus complexion of 
active and confirmed manhood. Halbert Qlendinning was, in 
a word, a kfight to ride at a king’s right hand, to bear his 
banner in war, and Ho be dbunsellor in time ofi peace ; for 
his looks expressed considerate firmness which can resolve 
wis^y and dm boldly. Still, over these npblo features, there 
now spread an air of dejbetion, of which, perhaps, the owner was 
jxot oonscio«H, but which did liot^scape the observation of his 
anxious and affectionate ^partner. 

Something has happened, or is about to happen,” said the 
Lady of Avenol ; this^sadness sits not on your brow without 
cause — misfortune, nationjd or particular^ must needs bo at 
Hemd.” 

There is nothing new that I wot of,” said Halbert Glen- 
dinning ; but there is little of evil whtch con befall a kingdom, 
that may not be apprehended in this unhappy and divided 
realm.” • 

Kay, then,” said the Lady^ I see there hath really been 
some ihtkl work on foot. My Lord of Murray has not so long 
detained you at Holyrood, save that he wanted your help in 
some weighty purpose.” 

I have not been at Holyrood, Mary,” answered the Enight , 
^ I have beell several weeks abroad.” 

Abroad ! and sent me no word ?” replied ilie lady. 

•'What would the knowledge have availed, but to have 
rendered you unhappy, my lovel” replied the knight j **your 
thoughts would have converted the slightest breese that curled 
your own lake into a tempest raging in the Oennan ocean.” 

''And have you then really crossed the sea?” said the Lady, 
to vfhom the veiy idea of an element which she had never seen 
conveyed notions of tenflr^nd of wonder,— "really left your 
0^ native land) and trodden distant shores, where the Scottish 
tengn^Tis unheard and unknown ?” 

^'ItOi^fand really,” said the Knight, taking her hand in 
afiMionate jdsy&lnaes, have done marvellous deed*^ 
have roUoNl mi the ocean fiir three days and thr^ nights, w|th 
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d^p gtem waves dsshiBg \fj the side of so; pUlow, end 
but a thin plasok to divide me from it.** ^ 

** Indeed, my Halbert/* siud the lidy, ** that .Vaa a tempting 
of PiTine Providence. I nevej bade you uJftmokle the sword 
' firom your aide^ or lay the lance from your hand— I never bade 
you sit still wheh your honour called you to rise and ride ; but 
are not blade and spear dangers onough for one man*B life^ and 
why would you tniat rough waves and raging seas )** 

We have in Germany, an<f the Countries, as they 
are called,** answered Glendinning, ^^mea^who are united with 
us in faith, and with whom it is fitting we should unite in 
alliance. To some of these, 1 was despatched on business as 
important as it was secret, l^wm in safety, and P returned in 
security ; there is more danger to a Wn’s life l)etwixt this 
and Holyrood, than in all the seas that wash the lowlands of 
Holland.** 

“And the country, my Halbert, ^and the people/* said the 
Lady, “are they like our kindly ^ts? or what bearing ha^ 
they to strangers 1” 

“They are a people,^ Mary, strong in their yealth, which 
renders ^l other nations weak; and weak in those arts of war 
by which other nations are strong/* « 

“ I do not understand you,** said the Lady. 

“The Hollander and the Fleming, Mary, pour fbrtb their 
spirit in trade, and not in war; their purchases them 
the arms of foreign soldiers, by whose aid they defend it. They 
erect dikes on the seanshore to protect the land which th^ 
have won, and they levy regiments of the stublK»m Switsers 
and hardy Germans to protect the treasures which they have 
amassed. And thus they are strong in their wealmess ; ft>r the 
very wealth which tempts their masters to despoil them, arms 
strangers in their behalfi*’ 

“ The slothful hinds T exclaimed Mary, thinking and fbeling 
like a Scotswoman of the period; “have they him^, and fight 
not fbr the land which bore them} They fldbouM be nCtcbe^ 
at th® elbow r* ^ 

that were but hard jusHoe/* answered her husband; 
“for tl^ hands serve their country, though not in battle, like 
ouiB. took at these barren HUs, Mary, and at thaMiegp wind* 
ing vale ly which th^ cattle are even now from tbtir 

maief ItfoWB^ The hand of tb® industrious Ihnning woidd 
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mm ttMtt moimtltiDS with vMid, sod tauB oom vIwtB ve now 
aeo a etwnred «nd «6wby niaid of heath and ueg. It grierea 
mev Httry, 'W'hea I look on that ,laad, and think what })enefit it 
might receive from anc)^ men* as I Imve latelyiseen — ^mtoi who 
■e^ not the idle &mo derived firom dead uftestora, or the 
bloody renown won in modern broihn, but treaa along the land, 
as laeaemta imd imptovem, not as tyrants and destroyers,*’ 
“these adlmidmeuts would here be but a vain ihacy, my 
^blbert,” answered the Indy of Avenel ; “the trees'wouM m 
bunted by tire Engl^ fiiemen, ere they oeased to be shnibs, 
and tile grain that you raiaad would be ^titered in by the first 
neighbour that {xtaseeaed* morg rideia than Mow your train, 
abould yon repine at thiwt The tt,ta that made yon 
Sootamaa by hirth, gave you head, and hearty and hand, to 
uphold tho name as it must needs be upheld.** 

“ It gave me no name to nphcdd,’* said Halbert, pacing the 
ito slowly; “my arm haa bMu fbremostdn every strife-oiny 
ySioe has been beard in ev^ council, nor have the wiseat 
rebuked me. The crafty Lethington, the|to^ and dark Morton, 
have held aeoret council with me^ and Grange and Lmdsay 
have owned, that in the fifld I did tiio devoir of a gallant 
knighto-but let the emeigdhoe he passed when they need my 
head and hand, and they only know me as son of the obscure 
portkmer of Glendealg.” 

This was a theme which the Lady always dreaded ; for the 
rank ooUfinred rm her husband, the ibvonr in which he was 
htid Iqr the powwM Earl Murray, and the hig^ talents 
which ht vinmcated his right to that rank and that fitvour, 
wen qualities whitii latiter increased than diminished the envy 
whm was harboured against Sir Halbert Glendinning anun^ 
a iu»nd.ari«iKtoiai^t as a person originally of inMor and obecuie 
Mrth, udto had risen to his p(reeent eminenoe solely by his per- 
sonal metik The natural finnnssa of his mind did not miable 
him to despise the ideal advantagewof a higher pedigree, which 
’ wm told in auCh tmtoemal esteem by all with whom he oon- 
,yecn^ t and so open see th«itoq}>lest minds to jealous inoonsisten- 
cie% that tiMlu uwm mmnents in whM he M mortified tbas 
his lady* dundd possess those advantages of Urth and high 
deedint u^deh ha himaelf did not snjcy, and regretted that Ms 
impallswiM as the proprietor of Avtnel wee qualified by Idi 
pnitotoHid ft oul^aa tire huabead «f the hidrato HewaiftiiOkto 
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niijusHts to twx^t any onirorthy flatiliiiiga to Mtdn penDiiaj||wiit 
)poi|Mewiiaii of his mind, but yet a<y yecimwd ftoojrtime to timi^ 
•M did not eaoape his lady's axudous ohsanwtion) 

"l^Vo heto hleseed wUh childtaiv" ahe<was want on sudh 
oooas^ to say, to hen^, "had «w Wood been united in a 
W who might have jWned my advantages of deayemt with my 
hnaband'a peiamul wmth, these painAil and iihsomii lefleotiions 
had not dicdiubed our niiion, even fin a momelit But the 
axistaoee bf such an heir, in whonnour affe'^tdoos, as well a# our. 
laretensionB, might have centred, has both denied to na.” 

With such mutual feeUngs it cannot be wondmed that it 
gave the la^ pain to hear heti,hnsband verging towaide this 
togio of ffiutnal disconteni 4>n the present as tm other similar 
oceasions, the endeavoured to divert the knight's thouidda Item 
this psiiiw 

"How can yon,” she said, snfEiBr youndf to dwell trpou 
things whieh profits nothing? Have you indeed no name to 
uihWdi You, the good and the Ineve, the wise in eouncfl, 
and the strong in haitje, have you not to support the rotation 
your own dee^ have won, a leputatian more hon^puenla than 
mere anceetiy oen sup^l Q^men love ahd honour you, 
the wicked toar, and the turbuleift obey you; and is it not 
necssaaty you should exert yourself to ensure toe endurance of 
that love, tlrat honour, that whWeBOme fimr, and toat aeoeasmy 
obedience 1” 

As (he toms (pWcev the eye of her hosbend eau|ht itomi hem 
eonxage and tioMbrt, and it lightened as he took^ter bend and 
reqEdhi^ “It is most true, my Maty, and I deserve thy rtomke, 
who Ihtgei what I am, in rqdning beoauae I am not what I 
oannot 1m lam now what the moat fiuned anoestora of ttbse 
1 envy were, the mean man raieed into eminence by hi# own 
tttwtioat} and aura it is a boast as honearable to have touse 
wliltdi ttpo wo&stuity to ^ ^ as 

to li 0 doacMdod ftom ous ptiniOBtuMjl 
bttotn fheBeyoflemear^, whobe m ma ih edMetlto^yoto 
to fito ]itoegek~*4he ^datoc gtej'^utia^ toho first fimndto the 
hetito ef l>m|^ hid yto Issa of anoestty to Imairt toM» t 
Vtr tomn bawweet^ Mary» that nqr name dmfves ftofif finten a 
tito «i totoitot vmnton, altomuih my immedlato finsfiii^ 

e rtfi tom Immlfie elatoon in whim toM didst fimt tohd 
l^iOsid fwd ooiu^iMil not 1 m to tiio houfla cd 
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Oifio^oiiwyue. erw is ite most tdittoto deiwendMts. tban to 4ih« 
prouaest m (iheir ban>aage.’*t 

He strode eeitai the hall as he spoke ; and the Lad; stniled 
intarhaUjr to oibser^ Bcm miwh his mind dwdt'npon the pre- 
rogatives of buth, and oadeavoured to estabUsli his dauns, 
however resoott, to a share in thraa, at the very moment when 
he aAwted to hoU them in oontemiii It win be east}; goessed, 
however, that* she :^cBtttted no ajrmptom to escape Jher lhat 
could show she was sS^le o!^ the weaknem of her husband, a 
ponpioaoiiy which pm&ps his proud spirit could not very 
eadly have brooked. 

As he letlnned from tiie extsemity of the hall, to which he 
had* stalked VtiHe in th^ act *rindicating the title of die 
House Of Olendonwyne in its most remote branches to the hdl 
privileges of aiMocra^, “Where,” he ndd, “is Wolfi 1 have 
hot seen him dnee my tbtoin, and he was usually the first to 
welcome my hCHue-con^.*’ • • 

“Wdi^” said the La^, widk a aU^dit degree of embarrass- 
ment, tor whidi, perhms. She would hav^ found it difficult to 
assign aiQr reason even to herself, “ Wolf is chained up for the 
present. He has been surly to my page.” 

“ Wolf chained up— and l^df surly to your page I” answered 
Sir Halbert Qleudinniag: “Wolf never was surly to any one, 
and the ehain will either btei& his edrit or tender him savage 
— So ho, there — set Wolf ficee directly.” 

^e was ob^ed ; and the huge dog rudied into the hsU, dis- 
turbing, by unwieldy and boisterous gambols, the whole 
eoommiy oS re^, rocks, and distsffii, with which the mddens 
of nouaehbld were employed when the Sirivul of thdr lord 
win a signal to them to withdivn, and ekteseting fifom LQias, 
who was sumniibned to put them in order, the nutuial 
ohsnrrutkrn, *”^fhat the hirdh pet was as troubbsome as the 
lady*Apsge.” 

. “ii{dw1misti>ispsipi,lisiyrsaldtheKnigHhiB>atten<> 
iron igsi* saM tu w» shhM ^ 
fng‘WtiDis%^*''Wh» is thlf pfMgu, ▼ban uv«y cne seems to 
w^ ih we twiiAM wMh my oU ftiSnd sad ftnumits, Wolff 
■— WlM Im'ynh «miw to the dignlW ef keeping * pege, or 
wimiittmbMl” 

ntrast, wgr Italbest,’* add the Lsdyi net wttbont a Umb 
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not think jottf vi& entiOed to Jtoa AttwdtoiM ihito 
odter la^Um of hot' qu^to t” 

"JjTasf, Dame Haiy,” «a»w{ited ^ Knight; **it in enough 
you deahe such* an att«idHnt.-~-'i!kt I l)i«u0 ntnt lotrsd to anMe 
Bficb useless mentals— a lady’s pag»~4t nugr wdl suit the pratid 
Eqg^ duuee to have a dander youth to tiurir tniss from 
bower to hall, fhu them when th^y slumber, and toaob the lute 
tor them when they please todisten ; but ^ Sodktoih matrons 
vreto woitt to be above sudi vtufitiea, ufi our Scottish youth 
ou{^ to be bred to the spear and the anmp.” 

"Nay, but, my husbemd,” said the La^, "I did but jest 
^hen t called ibis bey my pageg he is in sooth a Itotle oqdum 
whom we saved ftom perishiilg in th^ lake^ and l^om 1 usve 
dnee kept In the castle out of idiaiity. — Lilias, bring little 
Bolaod mther.” 

Boland entered accotdingiy, and, Qying to tite Lady’s dde,' 
took hdd of the plaits of hm govm,‘and then turned pound, and 
gssed with sn attention not unmiugled with toar, upon late 
stately torm of the KBi^t,->-" Boland,” said the Lady, "go 
kiss the hand of the noble Kni^t, and ask bjto to be thy 
protoetor.” — But Bdend obeyed not, and, kseptuB hb station, 
uontinned to gaie fised]^ and timidly cm Sir Halbert Olendin- 
ning. — " Gk> to the Knight, boy,” said the Lady} "what doet 
thoutoa^ childt Go* ^ Sir Halbert’s hand.” 

" I win IdM no hand save yours, Lady,” answered the bc^. 

"Nay, but do as you are commanded, ohfld,” replied the 
Lady.-^" He is dashed by your preeenoe,” she said, i^lqgiahig 
to W hnshaad} "but is he not a handsome hoyt” 

"Aad eo is 'Wol^” said Sir Etolbart, as he patted hk ]|)Uge 
touMtooted torVoniite, "a handacune dog } bat he has this double 
adtottitoA Over your new tovourito* tM be does what he is 
oo mmaud sd, and hears not whsa be U praisedL” 

"Nigr, now you aw displeased with rhOb" toplied the Lady} 
"and yet wlgr should yon be sot !l%ew knoihii«lra|^in 
Kdlei^ the dktmaasd orphan, or in lotihB that vmnle in 
ii^ lovely deserving of a^ iSirtyimhavbeaWiMr.. 
Mtkfdm at iBdinbiugh, and he haa eet you ag^net tw Mor 
buiy** ‘ » 

dear Iftay," answered her huahand, IIMen 
iMtieil^ Ik Plato thaa to {Msus^ 

To«r eoMw to to itoM I naiitoar btom year r^itotoi this 
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b«f, aor fonr Jdadoess Bat, I'thi]dc,,ponaideriaK 

1)im and pnafpeots, jtin ongiht not to treat him vith iqjudiciotw 
fondneas, ttliioh*oaa only and 1% rendering him unfit, fbr the 
hnmhie iftaatioh M. Henren has designed him.” 

** Kay, bnt, my Bhlbert, do hut look at thg tioy,” said the 
Lady, “ and see whether he has not the air of being intended 
by HeaTan for something nobler than a mere peasant. May he 
not be designdB, as others haye been, to rise out of a humble 
situation into honour wd emifenoe t” * 

Thus far had she proceeded, when the oonscioasness that she 
was treading upon di^oaije ground at onoe ooourrod to her, and 
indueed her to take the most^natural, but the worat of all 
oonnes mi citudi oooasio!^ whetlmr in oonversation or in an 
actual bog, namely, that of stopping suddenly short in the illus- 
tration wUch she had oommmioed. Her brow ctinuoned, and 
that of Sir Halbert Glendiiming was slightly overcast. But it 



qwbt to him, • 

Be it as you please, my love,” ho replied; I owe you too 
much to eontradiot you iif a^ht which may render your 
solitary mode of life mote en&urable. 'Make of this yonth what 
you WW; and you have my fiiB authority fer doi&g so. But 
remember he hi your not mino'— remember he hath 

limbs to do man’s service, a sw and a tongue to worahip Ood ; 
breed him, therefore, to l« true to his country and to Heaven ; 
and fiEHT the igsit, dkpoae of him as you list — it is, and sludl 


tent, your own matter,” 

* 3^18 couvetsstion decided the fete of Boland Oreeme, who 
flfbm thenceforward was little noticed by the master of the 
mansioa of Ayenel, but indulged and fevoured by its mistrass. 

This dtuariott led to many important oonaeguenoes, and, in 
truth, tended to bring forth the ehamctcr of youth in sll 
.Hs Mpad IMto and deep sbadowa. As the Knight himself 
seeaued taoitiy ta liSsclaim alike interest sod eontrol over the 
.imn^dhlte fovontite o7 his 4ady, young Bokud was, 1^ dreum- 
stsuosi, rNBsnj^ted from the strict dhmpline to whiifo, as the 
retainer tijf a Scottish man of rank, he would otherwise have 
benk aubilwted, aooording to all the tigonr of the age, But the 
aMMaiMlL m master of tlmhonsehoM---^ waa the proud tiiOa 
aasmaed by the head dmnastio of aooh patty baron — deaned B 
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not; ^ iatdt&td with the fhTOUiite of the l4Kiy, aed 

eqMallfflaoe'Bhe had httmght Ahe estate iate the {nresent 
fhnliy- Master Jasper Wingate was a nan eKpedeneecL as he 
eftoi bWodfia the ways pf gamt j!^p8iati| and kn^ mW to 
Veep the steda|n «Tsn when i^d and tide (dianoed to he in 
oontradiotiott. 

This pnidcnt personage winked at mudi, end attdded giying 
opportunity for farther offinee, hjr requesting filtto of &)]and 
Oneme b^ond the degree of aflentio^him be was hinself 
disposed to pay ; ri^uy ooi:^ctuiiug,*fhat however lowly the 
plaM which ihe youth might hold in the fltvour of ihe l$u%bt 
of Aveneh still to make an evil report of him would make an 
enemy of the Lady, without tecuring ^e &yoor of her hnshand. 

With these m^dential oonsideretions, and doubtless not 
without an eye to his own ease and conTenienoe, he tanj^t the 
Ik^ as mneh, and only ae much, as he chose to team, readily 
admitting whatever apology it pleased his pupQ to aUege,in 
excuse tor idlenees or negdigence. As the other pemons hr the 
castle, to whom such Jbasks were delegated, readify imitated the 
prudential conduct of the mijor'domo, tirere wa<y little control 
used towards Boland Ormme, whh, of course, bstoeA no more 
than what a very aoUve mind, and' a total impatience of abao- 
Into idleneaa, led him to acquire upon his own account, and by 
dint oi Us cwn exertions. The latter ware eqiecially earnest 
when toe Lady herself condescended to be his tutor^ at to 
examine his progress. * 

It tollowed also toon Us quality as my LiNly*s tovourito, 
that Boland was viewed with no peouliar good<will toe 
toUowera of Ihe Knight, rnm^ of whom, of toe same age,, and 
apparently (Imilar oij|de> ^th toe torWato page, were sub- 
jeoted to severe observance of toe ancient and rigotoua diadjdjne 
of atoudalretainm. To toese Boland Qrteme tnsi of Coui^ 
ol^geot of envy, and, in conaequenoe, of diaKfce (tod detilimtom ; 
Ud toe yoqto posaeased quaUtdes wUeh it w«| impMim to, 
dapeeeiaito. Fride^ end a aense of eetfy MAhitom, da Um 
trhatsOvmiWaad oottstaatinetrqgtilnmdf^ ttt 9 >tith,. 
toe yontotol Bobrnd dhpUyed tbei early flexihtoiy both of 
bodf end mind, vUch rendera exerdae* dtoer mental & bodly, 
ntow Anther eS raoit tow of study); aikd it sesmed ae if he 
aoquited «eeid«ateuy, and by sturte, toose epccuipliili^^ 
wlmhaiiertk^ end eonatant inatrtwtom, efolbtm ^fieqwnt 
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reptoof sod ocowloDal chsstisemetit, had tai^ht to ^otheto. 

toOitKi; exotoiaeai, 8 aoh IscNOna of the poried, as he foaaid 
it sgteoahle or^cooTeiueiit V> apply to, he leamed so perfectly, 
as to oosihand ti)ps%who v^'igaotBat hoar qften tbe vant of 
constiat anpheatioo ia^oompenBated hy vivacitjr of talent and 
anlsBt enthiifiasiQ. The lads, therefore, who ^re more regnlarly 
trained to anns, to horsemaoiiUp, and to other necessary exeroises 
of the period, while they envi^ Bdand Qmerne the indulgence 
^01 negligence with vhM ^ sedmed to be treated,, had little 
*to boast of their owmnperior acquirements ; a few boms, with 
tbe powerfhl exertion of a most enermtic wiO, seemed to do for 
him mote than the regolar hudraction of weeks could acoom- 
pljsh ht others. 

Under these advantiigeB, if indeed they were to be termed 
such, the character of yot^ Boland be^ to develop itself 
It wtut bold, peremptory, decisive, and overbearing j generous, 
if neither withstood nor contradict^ ; veh|ment and passionate, 
ff eennued or opposed, tie seemed to oonsidOr himsdf as at- 
twhed to no cm, and responsible to no one, except his mistress, 
and even over hor mind he had graduahy acquired that epedes 
of aacondemy which indulgence is so apt to occasion. And 
alihough the immediate foUoweis and dependants of Sir Halbert 
Qlendinniug saw his ascendency with jealouey, and often took 
occasion to mortiQr his vanity, Hiere wanted not those who were 
wilting to acquire the favour of the Lady of Avenel by humour- 
ing a^ taking part with the youth whom she protected ; for 
although a &vourite, as the p^ assures us, has no fiien 4 
sddmn fidltVi have both Mowers and flatterers, 

partisans of Boland Ozaeme were chiefiy to be found 
aSkongst the inhahttanta of the little hamlet on share of the 
lake. These villagers, who were somotunes tempted to oompaxe 
thdr own dtnatum with thrt of the immediate and constant 
folloareni of the Snight, who attoided him on his foeqnmit 
jowniqni to Edinbnn[^ sad ebewhere, delighted in oonsideriDg 
and'rqHnsenting ihanwlvss ss more praps# the snlgects of the 
£4# wt Avenel fliian of ]|w hUsbsnA It is true, her wisdom 
M& aflkulfoa on all Oooasidlui diseountoumoed the dietmetion 
wbkdkrtws bare implied ; bat the vflhgere persisted in thinkhig 
it mua| b| agreeable to her to eiyoy their peculiar and nn- 
dividied or at least in acting aa if they tiiougfat so; 

‘and ons eUilImode by which they evinced ^jnr aeBthnsnti^ 
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ww ter tbs lOtpoot they p«id young Edlaind Onno^ the 
fl^rphnw nttwmt of the deaoeodwat of tiudr eaohmt utds. 
IJIhis tite a mode of flattwy too pl^idsg to engounteir teibuke 
or cetunue; endthe opportunity it pflSj^dod the youth to 
form, M it we> a pei^ of his own lAthin the limits of 
ancient barony (X Avmd, added not a little to Jihe andaeity 
and dedsiTe tone of a charaoter, vhidi uras by hatwe bol4 
imlnetaons, and inoontiollable. * 

Of the JtwD members of thS hqpBoholdjpho had maniftsted^ 
an early Jealnuny of Boland Orteme, 1m ptejudicee of Wolf’ 
vere eaeUy overcome; and in prooern of time the noble dog 
slept ivith Bran, Imath, and the celebrated bounds of smdent 
days, But Mr. Warden, the^clfhplain, lived, and eetained hte 
dUike to the youth. That good man, dngle^ainded and 
banevolent as be really vms, entertained rather more than a 
reaeonabb idea of Ihe reapeet due to him aa a mhuator, and 
exacted fiom the inhabitants of the, castle more delhrenee titan 
the haughty young page, pond of his mistrees’s fityour, anh 
petulant fitom youth a^ situation, vras at all timea willmg to 
pay. His bold and flee demeanour, bia attaohm^ to rich 
dr^ and decoration, his inaptitude to receive inetniotion, 
and his hardening himself sga^ rebuke, vare ciroumstancee 
whieh ittdueed we good old man, with more haete than 
charity, to aet the forward page down as a vessel of wnfh, and 
to presage that the youth nui^ that pride and hanghtinm of 
spirit which goes b^re min and deatruction. On tiie othes 
band, Rolnnd eyinoed at times a marked dislike, and even some’ 
thing like ocmtempt, of the chaplain. Most of tlfh atteitdanta 
and fii^^en of Sir !EDtibert Glendinning entertained thwaame 
‘eharitr^ thoughts aa the Beveiend Mr. Warden; but wrhlle 
Boland was ftvound by their lady, and endured by their lord, 
they saw no ixdioy in making tiieir (pinions publio. 

Bbisnd Gnatne was sufficientiy aenaiUia of the unphnaant 
situatioa in which he atood ; but in the haai iriiiMMi gf his 
hMzft he rtiorted upon the other domaatica the diatabiy Md, 
and sanmstio manner in which thaj^treated him, aiiuniied an 
air «f sa{ieriariiy whieh oompellcf the most ohstinate to db«^ 
dknea^ dnd had the eatisfiictioa at leaet to be dreaded, if Jie waa 
hi0iurti]sr MoAs ^ 

The olMgilaib's marked ^Stitke had the eflSofc of reoamnwmd^ 
teg him go ihe^ittsiition of Sir Halbwt’a brother, Bdwmd, Who* 
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now, tutdmr tbe coavmtual a|ipidUti<m «f Father Aqibtoso, 
oontisued to )>0 obe of th^ tsw mnoika vho, *41(11 the Abbot 
Enatotiiw, had^ notwithgtonding the nearly total down&U of 
their iklth under*th« regeney or Mniray, beoi. atill jpertnitted 
to linger in the doisfiOT at Eennaquhair. Respect to Sir 
Halbert had^neTented thdr being altogether tlriven out of the 
Abbey, thongh their (»der wae nob* in a great measure sup- 
press^ and were interdicts^ the paUio exercise of their 
jcitual, and only aUdhed for^heir support a small pension out 
of their once splendicTRivenoes. Fatw Ambrose, thus situated, 
was an oocadonal, thou^ teiy tare visitant, at the Oastle of 
Avead, and was at sudh tim^ obeenred to faiy particular at- 
tention to Boland Gneme, who eaemed to return it with more 
depth of fireling than oofisisted with his usual habits. 

^us situated, years glided on, during which the Knight 
of Avend owtina^ to,a(it a fretfuent and important part in 
the eonynlsione of hia dutipcted country ; yrhile young Gneme 
&ticipated, both in wishes and personal acoompUshmenta, the 
age wMdi diould enable him to emerge fitom ^ obscurity of 
Us preaent utuation. * 


OHAPTBB FOT7BTH. 

Amid tlmb' «up« tbat floVd 
Their revelry «ttd mrrth* 

A youthlhl lord tmt'd Valentine 
^th baae and do^btfol tdrth. 

VAXiXiranaB Omm. 

yfsxs Bdand Gnenm was a youth about seventeen years of 
age, he etooed (me sommer moadng to deecend to the mew 
in whidh )9ir Halbert Oloidianing fce{7t his hawks^ in order to 
sapaHntead the tfeiaing tf an eyas, or young hawk, which he 
hMiaid^ at the inuninentad^ nech and limbs, bad taken 
Bom a eddsfatsfi tSfty in the ndghbourhood, called Gtedsciaig. 
An he was by no means satisfied with the attentimi which had 
been bespnipd on Us fisvourite bird, he was not shusk in testiQr- 
ing his ditfdeasiue to the finloonai's lad, whose duty it wns to 
have attended tqpon it, 
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'‘'Vtialkt hot Bii knav^” oxolainMd Bdaadt it tbu 
ftm fted the eg^ Mith uaveshed i««at, M if went eatf^ 
the foul hiau<foer ef u woitl^eaB heodbMiroxi tty the nuue, 
end thod hast utegleoted its oaBtings for these two di^i 
Thiak’st thou I jrentund my oeek to Iniug the hitd down 
the eng, that thou Uhouldst spoU him by thy usgieotl’' iriwl 
to add force to his remonstnue^ he oanfoned a w or two on 
the negligent attendant of havks, urho, alAuidug rather 
louder than urns necessary under ail 13m cjjifounudeaaea, 
the master folooner to his aasistanoe. ^ 

Adam Woodcock, tiie folooner of ATenel, was an WngHshman 
hy hittb, hut so long in tihe ser^ce of Qlendiniung, that ha had 
loat much hia national attadunent in that rAicfa he had 
fonned to his maater. He waa a foTikirite in hia departmwati 
jealoua and conmited of hia skill, as maaten of the game 
uauaBy ere j for the rest of his charactnr he waa a Jeatw md a 
parcel poet (qualithe whioh no.nman 8 abated hia natural 
oono^), a jolly follow, who, Ihonj^ a sound Protestant, Iqiw 
a flagon of ale better than a long surmon, a stout man of hia 
hands when need requued, true to his mastw, aa^ • Utile pre- 
suming on his inttteet with him. * 

Ad^ Woodenoik, anoh as we have deserihed him, hy no 
means reUshed the freedom used by young.Gneme, in ifoaatiaing 
bis aiadstant. “Hey, hey, my lady’s page,” said he, stepping 
between his own Ix^ and Bolan^ “ fiiir and aidUy, an It like 
your gilt jacket— handa off is fair play— if my b(w hat done 
amiss, I can heat him myaell^ and then you muf keep your 
hands soft.” » 

udU heat him and thee too,” answered Boland, without 
hasifotion, “an you look not hotter after your hnahwaa. Bee 
how the Urd is oaat away between you. f found the eainieas 
httdatte fta£ng her with unwashed flesh, and she an «yaA”f 
“Qo to,” said the fidooner, “thou art hut an eym dbjfual^ 
elkild Bolami— ‘What knoweat thou of foedingl I my tlal the 
eyas shoaid hare her meat vnwadmd, unliQ dm headldb a ' 
himwfom— 'twamtlto ready way tqgfoe^th4JlMama,tbW^ ^ 
her meat aommr, and so knows eweiy one whp Khowa a 
fromaflidam.” • 

“It ii tttee own hudueai), thou folse EniUdi hloed, lliafl dost 
* Tlwmiia<Htt«on«amon 0 nsafooi^ asalltag ba*% 

eboSiA bl fod WKb Mb hsi prevlwtiy Ixmb WWbsA 
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nothing but ddak and ivtorted tbe “and leaven 
that lititer l|d to do the ijoric, which he minds ae Uttle as thou.” 

• "And am I BO idle then," said the Mooner, " that have thiee . 
east hawhn to look allier,«at* peivh and mew, and to fly them 
in the field to hoot t^^d is my Lady's so busy a man' 
that he mqto toke me up ahortt — and am x of ftlse Eng^ 
blood numral what blood thon airt — ^neither Englander nor 
Soot — 'fishmor flesh>-~a bastigrd fiwm the Oebateable Land, 

, without either MfLldn, oer a% I<~-Mariy, out upon thee, foul 
kito, that would touNw a tmoel genide !” 

Ihe to this saroasm tms a box on the ear, so well 
applied, mat it overtlfiew the Mooner into the cistern in which 
water wasicept for the benefit of the hawks. Up started Adam 
Woodooefc, his wrath fio way appeased hy the cold immersion, 
and seisiag on a truncheon which stood by, would have soon 
requited toe uyuiy ha had received, had not Boland laid his 
hand <m Us poniard, and sworn by all that was sacred, that if 
*he offered a stroke towards him, he would sheath the blade in 
his bowels. The muse was now so g;^^ tost more than one 
of the household came in, and ammigst othen the mtyor-domo, 
a grave personage, Urea^ mention^, whose gUd chain and 
white warn intimated Us authority. At toe aimearance of 
this dignitary, the strifb was for toe present appeased. He 
embtaoed, however, so tovouiable an opportunity to read 
Bbtaad (Wme a shrewd lecture on the impropriety of Us 
•departprent to his Mlow-meniala, and to assure him, that, 
should he |ommunioate tUs fitty to his master (who, though 
now on one of his ftequent ertyeditoma, was spee^ eipeoted 
*to teturp), wUto but tor xesp^ to bis Imiy he would most 
oertainlly do, toe reeidance of the enlprit in the Oastle of Avenel 
would be but of brief duration. “ But, however," added the 
prudent master U' toe houstool^ “I will report toe matter first 
toatyLady." 

" veiy just, rmy rights Uaster Wingate," exedaimad several 
voQm togetoer; **my htiiy wiU consider if daggers ate to be 
drawn <m ua fiw swaiy irfin jrord, and whsther we ate to live in 
a Nnll'pidiked kmaitoold, where there k toe fimr of God, or 
amm^ drawn dirks and shaip kUvss." 

Thssttimt of this genetal resentment darted sn angry 
ffpsod hi^ and a uj ^prsa Si ng with difdonlty toe desire Whkh 
ttligtd Um' to rejfiy in fiuious or in contemptuous 4sn|Visga. 
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retunw^ lija diigger i^to tiu tKmblnid, loo^ dMaiaMQjr 
BTotnul upon iihe Hfwmbled menia}*, tomed abort mxni hia heoit 
uid {Mwbing Mido tbom wbo stood oetvict hiiM»M»d (be door, 
left Ibe aptartmenii. 

“ This vUl be no tree for my neet»’'^nid tb» foloonev, *‘if 
this oooliHtparrov II to <sov over us as be neems to 
" He stnvdc me ivith his switoh yesterday,*’ saio One oC the 
gWOUis, '‘beoanse the tail of his ▼orsbip’s gahUng ms not 
trimmed altog^her so as suited liis butnou^ 

** And 1 promise you,” said the latmdreMg **my young nuKrtor 
vill stick nothing to call an honest woman slut and quesn, if 
there be but a speck of soot upon his baadHmUar.” 

'* If ktaster Wingate do not wetiand to my Xsu^” was the 
general result, ’‘there will be no tanyfog in the same house 
with Boland Gmine.” 

the master of the household heard them ell for eome time^ 
and then, motioning ^ unireisel alienee, he addressed them 
with all the dignity of Malvolio himself. — “ My mssten^-^^not* 
forgetting you, n^ mistreseea, — do not think ^ worse of ine 
that I proeeed with as htwfo oare as haste in tMs setter. Our 
master is a gallant knight, and will have his sway at home and 
abroad, in wood and iSeld, in hall and bower, as the aaying is. 
Our Lady, my beniaon npim her, is also a noble person of long 
descent, and lightfol heir cX this place and barony, and she also 
loves h» Will i as for that matter, show sie the woman who 
doth not How, she hath fovonred, doth fovour, and wiU fotour, < 
this jaclaiuqie,-~for udiat good part about him know not, 
save that as one noble lady will love a meann dc^, and amtliher 
a sokefiniiig widigsy, and a third a Barhaiy ape, so dotilt it 
|less« mr nobis dame to set her aflhetions upon ^ stray elf 
of a page, for nou^t that I can think of, save that she was the 
eaose of hts h^ saved (the mute's the t%) ftmn dmwnmg,*' 
And here Master Wingate made a panae. 

“ J would have hem bis oantkm for » grey great agaimt salt 
water or fresh,” said Boland'a adTsmaiy, folooii«r j 

it ha amok not a rope for 8tabbfa||: er for snatobisg, t wiii bs 
oontent never to bond hawk again.” * * 

“Feaoa, Adam Woodcock,** aaM Wingate, wwrbig Ms diaad j 
“1 pritbacL psace, num-o^Now, my Lady likb% tws.sp|higli]d, 
as aforesaid, dlAm therein from my Lord, loves nevar a 
bone in Ms skb), How, is it for me to stir up striib betwttt 
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tihsatf Mtd pot im twm oqr'flxigw betwiit thi bade 8i>d the 
tew, 00 acoottfit of a piagiqatioail yoimgataF, vBbm, sererthelesa, 
I Wendd ‘wilUs^y aee 'vbipped £>rth of th« bfffonjrf Uave 

C ^anoA, and wa bdl vill^bjeak viihout <m meddl^. I 
to hoou in aetvioe aHioe I irora a beard on 119’ chin, till now 
that that biaid ia tamed grey, and 1 have Iddoin Imown any 
one better themselves, even by taking tho la^a part against 
the lord’s ) but never oue who §id not dirk himself, if he took 
,the lord’s against tBjaJadj’ad « 

‘‘^lod so,” said Lataa, “wa are to be crowed over, every one 
of ua, men and women,^eobk and hen, by this litde upstart t I 
will tty tides with him first, 1 promise yDa-~I &ncy, Master 
‘Wingate, S» to wise as you loab, you be pleas^ to tell 
what you have aeen tivday, if my la^ commands yon t” 

** To speak the trath when my lady oommanda me,” answered 
the prudential major-domo, "is in some meaamn my duty, 
Miatoeas Lilias ; always pioviding fbr aadasaoepting those cases 
b which it cannot 1» spoken without bteedhig mischief and 
inconveidenoa to myaelf or my Mow-servants ; for the tongue 
of a tale-bearer braakedi bemea as well as a Jeddarbetaff.”* 

" But tbh) imp of Setad is none of your friends or Mow- 
servants,” said LUias ; " and I trust you mean not to stand up 
fbr him against the whrde fiunily bosi^ t” 
**OtMttne,MiattasBLilias^’' tidied the senior, "shouldlsee 
die dma fitting, I would with ri^t good-will give him a lick 
asith dm rough aide of my tongne,” 

"Unough^taid, Maater Wingate,” anawered Lilias; "then 
trust me ms song shall soon he laid. If my miatresa dom not 
lik nio vhst ja the matter below ataim bafina aha be ten 
l&ntea of time older, she is no bom woman, and my name is 
hot l^Qiaa BtadboanM.” 

Ih pturnmnceof her plan, Mistrem Mias fidled not to present 
baeialf hefhre bar miatreaa with aU the exterior of one who » 
p esBeasad ef an important aaorat,--t!hst is, aha had the comcra 
of pf month turned down, bar eyes raised up^ her lips pressed 
asfiia* tofSttkar as if they ^ been sawed up; to prevent her 
bhAbiag; add an jdr of prim mystical importance difi^ed over 

* A Ipedas of battl<Hi»ii so eSUad as beitig in aspMial use ia that 
ammtibtti^ Whew anaadaibaaiihgi stiD tepmatm an anBadhaninaB 
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bar potBob dad dcraeaino'ar, fidiiDb «e«m«d 1K» latfaiw^ " 1 
loiotr MHnetbb«%bioh IaiAi;«8olTCid&o<>4ot(iUyval** 
liiliaH bad rightly Ttod her mlatreaa'a tanpMr,**^ wiae and 
ipood aa eSie traav vaa yet a diagdtter of ^yandaine B?«h and 
conld not witneaa tbia njyateiiona beadtig On the part <d bar 
> nndtiiigi>aroniaa ndthoat longing to aaentain tite awtet earom. 
For a apaoe^ Idia. Liliaa «aa obdniate to all indnbleeL aildind, 
turned ho' eyea up higher yet t;^ haavtn, hc^ fbr tiid peat, hut 
had aoibing partionlar to oommnniaate. M thia, aa waa meat , 
natural and pmpet, only atimulated the larf^a oniioi^; neither 
waa hmr importunity to he parried with,>»“ Thanh Ood, I am 
no mahebate— no we-hearer,-~thank GM, I nevar envied any 
one’a ftToor, or was anxiona t» ^pale tl^ miadameaponr^ 
oidy, thank God, thme haa been no bloodahed and murder hi the 
house— 4hat ie aJL’* 

‘*Bloodcbed and murder I” axdaimed ihe lady, ‘*udmt does 
the queen meant— 14 you speak not plam out, yon ehall kata 
something you vrill aeaiee be tbankfid fhr.” * 

'‘Nay, my Lady,” anavered Liliaa, eager to dhdmrdea her 
mind, or, in Ghancer’a {Shiaae, to “ unbnekle her U|dl,''’ ** if you 
bid me apeak out the truth, you mutt not be moved mhh what 
might diaplaaBe jfou — .Bola^ Graeme haa dirked Adam Wood-' 
ood^tiiat is alL” 

"Good Heaven 1” said the La^, tundog pale t$ aahea, "is 

"No, madam,” ttqilied Liliaa, "but sbito he mlfUld have» 
been, if there bad not been ready bdp; but mayb^, it iaj^UUr 
Lad^b^’a pleaaaie that this young eaquire abidl pmdaira the 
acBveata w well aa awiteh and baton them.” 


< "Go to, miidon,” said the Lac^, "you are aaocyw^^ the 
maatar of the heaaehold to attend me instantly.” 

L&iaa hastened to eeek out Mr. Wingate, and hUny him to 
his ladyh preaanoe, speaking as « vratd in season to hha Wt the 
ungr, " I have set the atone »>trowliBg, look that fnndP n>w ht 
it stand ttill,” ' 

^ atavurd, too prudoitial n piraon tu etmMl4 wMumII 
otbaririao, anserarad % a e]y looS and a Md of tattUialmi 
and {neatnlly idtar atow in tim preaaaoe of the Lady of Avenel, 
trith « httk ^ mat napaet ibr hia Ipcly, partly yH Pt# 
alMe^ and an «r of groat eagaeitr, irhkih tnteied no cminfiy' 
(MuNdt of himegli 
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is tiiis, Wingste,” stfid ths Lad^, ‘*anil irhat i;a]fl do 
yod Igb^ in tilts osstlo, tibat, the domsstica of Silr Halbert Olen- 
dimtiiigdnw the dagger on eaoh othw, as in a OaTam of thiem 
SlBid Qnirderent~4s the vonndsd man ranch hn'ii i and what — 
irhat hatii become (tf thS nnhsppjr boy i” ■» 

"There isgio one ironnded as yet, madam,”1w[died he of the 
g(dden chain j "it passes my poor skill to say how many may 
be wotmded Wore Paaohe* H some rule be not taken with this 
vontli-*4iot bat the^mnth ista && youth,” he added, ootrectiiig 
himself, "and able aThis ezomse] but somewhat too ready 
with tire ends of Ids fingers, the butt of his ridingewiteh, and 
the pohit of his dagger.**^ 

4* dnd wilOse fhult is that,” Sud the Lady, “ but yonis, who 
should hare tanght him* better discipline, than to Imwl or to 
draw his dagger!” 

"If it please ymir Ladysh^ so to impose the Marne on me,” 
ukswmed the steward, "it,.is my part, doghtleas, to bear it — 
only I submit to your consideration, that unless I nailed his 
weapon to tdm scabbard, 1 could no more ke^ it still, than I 
ooidd fix qulidmilTsr, which defied eren'the tUU of Raymond 
LulliHs.”t • 

"Teli me not of Beymsod LuUitis,” said the Lady, losing 
patience, " but send me tite chaplain hither. Yon grow all d 
you too wise fitr me» during your lord's long and repeated 
abeenesB. I would to God bie afflun would permit 1^ to 
remain at home and rule hie oam household, foe it passes my 
wit^sl^” 

"God fomd, my Lady 1” said the <dd domestic, "tiiat you 
Sjhanld sinMsMy think what you are now pleased to say ; your 
W aemmts i^ht well hop^ tiiat after so many yean' duty, 
yon would do their aervice mote justice than to distrust th^ 
grey haiim because tiisy osanot rule the peevish humour of a 
head, which tiw owosr earriss, it may be, a brace of inches 

ft 

"iMva 111 ^ «|dd the lady; "Sir Halboctfa retain must 

f QUciweid swtwnwi Xk/ttar likmhaitu, a natiTe of Ma)o^ 
«MlMwtu4M4> sod 4M 1816 bt the ftte of hts as*- Ri* 

MMi wwlli, Jtoioe dnlMSlav ti dlridsd into sJatssn each a wUdi oon- 

HihMd a spMMit sii«^ ftming a fciiid of saeytiopodla of the knowlsiigs 
«r flw tidrtyeiish osnle^ 
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BOV b<» «K|wol«d dai];', and ha vffl lool; iato thaaa maittaii 
biiB8olf-~4aa(a« die, I aej^, Wingate, .vildiiOBt ai^rigg nuxa df tft. 
I ktunr you aare honeat, and I believa the i%^et«iIaBt; and 
yet I tidhk it is my fiavour vHioii hath ant nil m yon acnhuit 
■ him.* • * 

1lb» steward tiowed and ntired, after haying |}am sitenoad 
in a aeoond attempt to ocplain the motivea on whidh he aeted. 

The chaplain axriyed; hut neither from him did ihe Iiody 
receive mnoh comfort. On i^e oontrar^llihe found him di^, 
posed, in plain tetnw, to lay to the dooira her indulgence all 
the disturhaaoeB whudi the fiery temper of Boland Otatinie had 
already occaaioned, or might hweafter oceaaiott, in the ftiD%. 
*' I would,* he said, “ honoured Lady, Chat you had ddgaiBd.ito 
he ruled by me in the outaet of this niatter, sith it is eaay to 
stem evil in the fimntain, but hard to struggle against it in tim 
stream. Von, honoured madam (a weed which 1 do not tase 
aoooiding to the yaip fonua of thia,jroiid, but becahie I have 
ever loved and honoured you aa au honourabls and an siledSD 
lady),->-yoa, I say, nudam, hare beep {deased, contnuy to my 
poor but oasnest oounsel, to raise this boy Aram hi^atdildan into 
one approadbing to your own.* * 

'*wWt mean you, reyarend ekW said the Lady; “1 have 
mada this yonth a pagO’^ there au^ in my doing so 
dow not becoma my character and quality V’ 

“I dhpute not, madam,” aaid the pertinadouit |»eiusher, 
“your beMVoIinit puipoaa in taking charge oi^ this i^ulh, os 
your title to give him this idle character of pags^ if such was 
your phmnme ; though what the education <^a boy in thettnia 
of a fisnale can tend to, save to engraft; foppery and eShulinaoy 
tm oonedt and amo^mbe, it passes my knoudadge to dispover. 
But I blame yon more diree% (ta having taken little oim to 
guard him against the perils of his cendiMoii, or to tome and 
hlimble a spUt natoially haughty, overhearing, and impidimri, 
Ton have brought into your bower a liott'a cuh j deliiditod with 
the beauty of his ftm and the grace of hie gamhed^ yon have 
bound hto with no tottom befiti^ toe fiotonaw of hia dhmri- 
tkm. Touhaveltohiin growupaauimwed asifdmMehen 
aiill a toMint of the tmtb, and now yon are sm!i»ito4, and oaft 
out tor m d oto ne ^ irium he he^ to nwg^ mend, igid toN^ 
auMsdliit to Ito pvofto natm 
“|fir.vWimito»”IMld the Lady, tonsidenihjy oftbndad, 
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mwfl inubMid's andcnt fdlend, tad 1 belim yAir lore ^oota 
to liliot $aA iff ‘Mb howwiiol^ Y«t lot me sty, that vhoi I 
aeMl jan thr );|iiiiuiid, I expected uot thie asperity of rebuke. 
If I have done vaong in lori^ig this poor oriduta lad ifloire than 
others of his dais, I softce think the error merited sneh severe 
censwe ; aii4 if strioter ducipline were reqifired to keep his 
fiery temper in order, it ought, I think, to be ocmsidered, that 1 
am a woman^d that if I have med in this matter, it becomes 
a ftiend's pert lathefito aid than w rebuke me. I weald tihese 
etils were taken ordefVith before my lord's retom. He loves 
not oomestie discord at domestio Imwls; and 1 would not 
wiiUnidy that he thoutdrt'such could arise from one whom t 
&ltmiedk-'Vii^ do yon oounsm me to do t" 

^Dkatka tw youth from your aervioe, madam,” replied the 


“You cannot Ind mg do eo,” said the Lady; “you cannot, 
as a Christian and a man pf humanity, hi|} me turn away an 
iftprotected creature against whom my fovour, my injudicious 
fityour if you will, has reared up so mai^ enemiee.” 

“It is not necessary you should aljS)gether abandon him, 
dumgh yoo dismiss h^ another service, or to a calling 
bettor suiting his statimi and charoetor,” aaid the preacher; 
“eiaewhere he may he an nsefiil and pnmtahle member of the 
oomimm.weai«-hete be is but a makebate, and a etumbling- 
blodk of ofibnoa Tbe youth hae snatchea of eacae and of intd* 
Ugenoe^ though he lacks industry. I will myself give him 
letters oommendatoty to Olcarius Sdrinderhausen, a learned 
p r o ftto or at tine fomous university of Leydm, where thty lack 
an under-janitot^where, besides graitis imrtttiction, if Qod give 
him%e grace to sedk it^ he will eqjoy five merks by the year, 
and the profoamt's castoff suit, which he ditysuts with bieani^y.” 

This wm never do, good Ifr. 'Watdm,” said tbe Ledy, scarce 
aUe to suppress a smile; “we will think mote at Im^ upon 
this metter, la the meanwhile, I tonat to your lemonstrancee 
' with *tbiB wild hoy and with the fomily, for restraining these 
fiehni aad tmeowdy jealcasitt and btoets of paesnm ; and 1 
*ealrthit ymt to ptem on him aSd them their duty in this respect 
towanhi Cod, and towards their master.” 

“You/hml be obeyed, madam,” said Warden. “On tbe 
nmtt Thursday I mdiort ihe fiunily, and will, with Cod’s 
b]ewtng| eo wntitfe with tbs demon of wrath gnd vtolhaaiit 
Vm XL S 
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which hath entered into my little fleck, that I tra$t to hound the 
wolf out of the Ibid, as if he were chafed away wijth ban -dogs.*’ 

This was the part of the conference from whij^h Mr. Wa^en 
derived tine greatest pleasure. pulpit was at that time the 
same powerful engirte for aflecting popular feeUng which the 
(tress has since become, and he ha<l been no unsuccessful 
preacher, as we have already seen. It followed, as a natural 
consequence, that he rather over-estimated the powers of his 
own oratoty, and, like some of brcthrdh about the period,^ 
was glad of an opportunity to handle any Matters of importance,* 
whether public or private, the discussion of which could be 
dragged into his discourse. In that rude age the delicacy was 
unknown which prescribed tine^and place to personal exhortor 
tions; and as the court-preacher often addressed the King 
individually, and dictated to him the conduct be ought to 
observe in matters of state, so the nobleman himself, or any of 
his retainers, were,, in the chapel pf the feudal castle, often 
incensed or appalled, as the case might be, by the discussion bf 
thoir private faults in the evening exercise, and by spiritual cen- 
sures directed against tiiem, specifically, personally, i^d by name. 

The sermon, by means of which* Henry Warden purposed to 
restore concord and good order to the Oastle of Avenel, bore for 
text the well-known words, BkiM vdih the tword 

shaU petiih by tka word,” and was a singular mixture of good 
sense and powerful oratmy with pedantry and bad taste. He 
enlarged a good deal on the word striketb, which he assured 
his hearers comiarehended blows given with the pomt as wdl as 
with the edge, and more generally, shooting wuh hand^gun, 
cross-bow, or long-bow, thrusting with a lance, or doing any 
thing whatever by which death might be occasioned to the 
adversary. In the same maimer he proved satis&ctorily, that 
the word smrd comprehended all dmriptions, whether back- 
sword or basket-hilt, cut-and-thruat or rapier, fldchion or 
scimitar. But if,” he oontiuuod, with still greater animatioin, 
*Hhe text iucludeth in its anathema those who strike with any * 
of those weapons which man l^tle devised for the exjsrrise 
of his open hostility, still more doth it comprehend such as * 
from their form and sise are devised rather for the gratifi- 
cation 0t privy midice by treaoheiy^ than for the destruction 
of an enemy prepared and standing upon his defence. Such,” 
he im> 0 eedei^ looking sternly at the place where the page was 
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96 at^ ozk a <ntiShioii at the feet of his mistres&\,,ana weaflng in 
his cimxmn Mt a gay dagger ^th a gilded hilt, — ^^*such, more 
espeiiMiiy, 1 hoM to be those isaplements of death, ^hich, in 
oar m^era tUid ftntasl^c tinfes, are worn not *only by thieves 
' a^d eut-tbroats, to whom they most properly i>^ong, but even 
by those whdi attend upon women, and wait in the chambers 
of honourable ladies. Yes, my friends, -^very species of this 
unhappy weaiihn, framed for all evil and for no goo^ is com- 
prehended under this^deadlf denunciation, whether it be a 
stilet,*which we have borrow^ from the treacherous Italian, or 
a dirk, which is borne by tjie savage Higblandman, or a whinger, 
which is carried by our own £#rder-tMeves ^d cut-throats, or 
a dudgeon^i^ger, ledl arp alike dh^es invited by the devil 
himadf, for ready implements of d^dly wrath, sudden ^ to 
execute and difficult to bo parried. Even the common swoid- 
and-buckler brawler despises the use of such a treacherous and 
n^ignant instrument, which is therefore fitfto be used, not by 
men or, soldiers, but by those who, trained under femrfe disci- 
pline, become themsdves efTeminate hermaphrodites, having 
female spite and female cowardice added to the infirmities and 
evil passions of their masculine nature.^^ 

!rhe effect which this oration produced upon the assembled 
congregation of Avenel cannot veiy easily be described. The 
l4ady seemed at once embarrassed and offended; the menials 
could hardly contain, under an affectation of deep attention, 
the joy with whidx they heard the chaplain launch his thunders 
at the head o& the unpopular favourite, and the weapon which 
they considered as a badge of affectation and finery. Mrs. Lilias 
crested and drew up her head with all the deep-felt pride of 
gratiflM resentment; while the steward, observing a strict 
neutrslity of aspect, fixed his eyes upon an old scutcheon on 
the opposite side of the wall, which he seemed to examine with 
utmost accuracy, more willing, perhaps, to incur the cen- 
^saw of bci% hiattJaitive to the sermon, than that of seeming 
to l^tea will marked approbation to what appeared so dis- 
jiast^ to ^^misttess, 

The nhfbrt^uate subject of the harangue, whom nature had 
endowed ^th passions which had hitherto found no effectual 
restr^t, could not disguisa the resentment which he felt at 
being thus direCtly held up to the scorn, as woU as the censure^ 
of the assembled jlUhabifrmts the little world In wldch he 
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lived. * Hie br^iw grew red^ hie lip grew pale, he set hiis teeth, 
he denched hi's hand, and then r with mechanical teadinesa 
grasped, the weapon of whicji the clergyman had given so 
hideoue a oha;^ter ; and at length, af tie pireacher heightened 
the colouring 6f,,his invective, he felt his rage become eo im- 
governable, that, iearfal of being hurried into tiome deed of 
desperate violence, he rose up, traversed the chapel with hasty 
steps, and left the congregation. ** 

The pftacher was surprised into a sudden pause, while the 
youth shot across him like a dasl/of lightning, regarding 
him as he passed, as if he had wished to dart from his eyes the 
same power of blighting and of ^ consuming. But no sooner had 
he crossed the dmpd, and shut with violence behind him 4he 
door of the vaulted entrance by which it communicated with 
the castle, than the impropriety of his conduct supplied Warden 
with one of those happier subjects foff eloquence, of which he 
knew how to take <advantage for making a suitable impression 
on his hearers. Ho paused for an instant, and then pronounced, 
in a slow and solemp voice, the deep anathema; **He hath 
gone out from us because he was not of us — ^the ^ick man hath 
been offended at the wholesome 'bitter of the medicine — ^the 
wounded patient hath flinched firdm the Mendly knife of the 
surgeon — ^the sheep hath fled from the shcepfold and delivered 
himself to the wolf, because he could not assume the quiet and 
humble conduct demanded of us by the great Shepherd. ^ } 
my brethren, beware of wrath — l^ware of pride—beware <of 
the deadly and destroying sin which so often qhows itself to 
our ftail eyes in the garments of light I What is our earthly 
honour? Pride, and pride only — ^What our earthly gifts and 
graces? Pride and vanity, 'Voyagers speak of Indian men 
who deck themselves with shells, and anoint thenwelves with 
pigments, and boast of their attire as we do of our miserable 
carnal advantages — Pride could draw down the momiiig-fitar 
from Heaven even to the verge of the pit-->*-Pride and sdf* 
opinion kindled the flaming sword wh^ waves us dSt tem " 
Paradise — Pride made Adam mqjfidl and a weary wanderer on 
the ]&oe of the earth, which he hod else been af this da^ the* 
immortal lord of— Pride brought amongst us sin, and doubles 
every sin it has brought It is the outpost whic^ Ahebdevil and 
the flesh most stubbornly maintain against the assaults of 
grace ;’aud until it be subdued, and its barriers levelled with 
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the verf earth, thdre is more hope of a fool than of tha smner. 
Hend, then, from your bosoms this accursed filioot of the fatal 
apple ; tear iUup by the roots^ though it bo twisted with the 
chords of your life,* Profit# by the example ef the 'miserable 
sinner that has passed from us, and embrace the means of 
grace while it is (^ed to-day — ere your conscienco is seared as 
with a firebrand, and your ears deafened like those of the adder, 
and your heart hardened like tip nether mill-stone. TJp, then, 
.and be doing — ^wrSstle audi overcome ; resist, andHhe enemy 
shall flee from you— *Watch and pray, lest ye fall into tempta- 
tion, and let the stumbling of others be your warning and your 
example. Above all, rely njt on yourselves, for such self- 
confidence is even the worst symptom of the disorder itself. 
The Pharisee, perhaps, fieemed himself humble while ho stooped 
in the Temple, and thanked God that he was not as other men, 
and even as the publican. But while his knees touched the 
marble pavement, his head was as high astihe topmost pinnacle 
V the Temple. Do not, therefore, deceive yourselves, and offer 
false coin, where the purest you can present is but as dross — 
think not that such will pass the assay of Omnipotent Wisdom. 
Yet shrink not from the ta3k, because, as is my bounden duty« 
I do not disguise from yoif its difficulties. Self-searching can 
do much — Meditation can do much — Grace can do all.” 

And he concluded with a touching and animating exhorta- 
tion to his hearers to seek divine grace, which is p^ected in 
4uunan weakness. 

The audience did not listen to this address without being 
considerably affected ; though it might be doubted whether the 
feelings of triumph, excited by the disgraceful retreat of tlie 
favourite page, did not greatly qualify in the minds of many 
the exhoitations of the preacher to charity and to humility. 
And, in fact, the expression of their countenances much re- 
smbled the satisfied trhimphant air of a set of children, who 
having just seen a companion punislied for a fault in whicl) 
the^ had no share, con their task with double glee, both 
because they tiiemsdves aao of the scrape, and because the 
culprit is in*it 

Wfth very different feelings did the Lady of Avcnel seek her 
own apiutmeut. She felt angry at Warden having made a 
domestic matter, in which she took a personal interest, the 
subject of such public discussion. But this she knew the good 
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man claimed as a bmich of his Christian liberty as a preacher^ 
and also that it' was vindicated by ifche universal ^custom of his 
brothren. But the self-willed conduct of her prot^g^ adbrded 
her yet deeper ^concern. That ko ha<| broken through in so 
remarkable a de^oe, not only the respoct due to her presence, 
but that which was paid to religious admonition ^ those days 
with such peculiar reverence, argued a spirit as untamable as 
lus enemies had represented him to possess. Andtyet, so far as 
he had been under her own eye, sLe had £en no more of that 
fiery sj^irit than api»eared to her to become his years and his 
vivacity. This opinion might be founded in some degree on 
partiadity ; in some degree, too, if, might be owing to the kind- 
ness and indulgence which slm had always estendbd to him ; 
but still she thought it impossible that she could be totally 
mistaken in the estimate she had formed of his oharoctor. The 
extreme of violence is scarce consistent with a coutse of con- 
tinued hypocrisy (ahdiough Lilies charitably hinted, that i|L 
some instances they were happily united), and therefore she 
could not exactly tnist the report of others against her own 
experience and observation. The thoughts of thi^ orphan boy 
dung to her heartstrings with a fdhdness for which she herself 
was unable to account. He seemed *to have been sent to her by 
Heaven, to fill up those intervals of languor and vacuity which 
deprived her of much enjoyment. Perhaps he was not less dear 
to her, because she wdl saw that he was a favourite with no 
cue else, and because she felt, that to give him up was to afford 
the jud^ent of her husband and others a triunpph over her 
own ; a circiunstauce not quite indifferent to the b^t of spouses 
of either sex. 

In short, the Lady of Avenel formed the mtemid resolution, 
that she would not desert her page while her page coidd be 
rationally protected ; and, with the view of ascertaining how 
far this might be done, she caused him to be summoned to her 
presence. 
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OBLUPTES FIFTH. 

• In tlie "Wild storm, 

Hie ^aman hews his meat down, and the merch^t 
HeaVea to the billows wares he onoe deem'd precious ; 

So pripce and peer, 'mid popular contentions, 

Cast off the Wavouritea 

Old Aat. 

It Waa aomd time ere Boland Oragme appeared. The mea- 
sengar (hi^ old friend Liiias) had at first attempted to open the 
dipor of hk little apartment witn ethe charitable purpose, doubt- 
less, of enjoying the coflfusion and marldng the demeanour of 
the culprit But an oblong bit of iron, yclept a bolt, was 
passed across the door op the inside, and prevented her benign 
intentions. Lilias knocked and called at intervals. Boland 
-^^Boland Graeme — MmUr Boland Graeme” (an emphasis on 
the word Master), will you be pleased to undo the door ? — 
What ails youl-^re you at your prayers in private, to com- 
plete the devotion which you Mt unfinished in public ?^Surely 
we must have a screened seat for yon in the chapel, that your 
gentility may be free firom the eyes of common foUm 1” StiU no 
whisper was heard in reply. WeH, master Boland,” said the 
waiting^maid, I must teU my mistress, that if she would have 
an answer, |ihe must either come herself, or send those on errand 
to you who cjn beat the door down,” 

What says your Lady ?” answered the page from within, 

-i J' Marry, ejm the door, and you shall hear,” answered the 
wait}ng-maid. *‘I trow it becomes my Lady*s message to be 
listened to fiice.to face; and I will not, for your idle pleasure, 
whistle it through a key^hole.” 

Your mistress’s name,” said the page, opening the door, is 
too IMr a cover for your impertinence — ^Wbat says my Lady 1” 
That you will be pleased to come to her directly, in the 
^ witiuixawing-room,’’ answeee^ Lilias. I presume she has 
' s6m5 directions for you eonceming the forms to be observed in 
leaving ^pel in future.” 

. Say ^6 igy Lady, that I will directly wait on her,” answ^ed 
the page; and xnturning into his apartment, he onoe more 
lock^ the docH* in the face of iho waiting>maid. 
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couSrte«y!” muttered lilias; and^ i^tuniiniB^ to her 
mistress, acquahited her that EolaAd Graeme wovld wait cm her 
Mdiem It suited his convenience. « > 

^^Wldlt! isihat his addltion«or your^own phrase^ L£daar 
said the Lady,* coolly. * 

. *^Nay, madaih,’’ replied the attendant, not diiectty ansii^- 
ing the question, ''he looked as if he could have said much 
more impertinent things thap that, if 1 had bUsen wilSng to 
hear them.— But here he comes tc» answerlthr himsd£ ” , 

Boland Orssme entered the apartmedt with a loftier.mien, 
and somewhat a higher colour, than his wont ; there was em 
barrassment in his manner, but, it was neither that of fear nor 
of pemtence. 

" Young man,'’ said the Lady, " whrft trow you 1 am to think 
of your conduct this day ?" 

"If it has offended you, madam,, I am deeply grieved," 
replied the youth. ^ 

" To have offended me alone," replied the Lady, " were bht 
little — You have been guilty of conduct which wjEU highly 
offend your master — <oi violence to your fellow-seii^ants, and of 
disrespect to Qod himself, in the person of his ambassador." , 

" Permit me again to reply," said the page, that if I have 
offended my only mistress, friend, and benefactress, it includes 
the sum of my guilt, and deserves the sipi of my pemtence — 
Sir Hidbert Glendinning calls me not servant, nor do I call 
him master — ^lie is not entitled to blame me for chastismg an 
insolent ^oom~nor do 1 fear the wrath of Heav^ for treating 
with scorn the unauthorised interference of a meddling prefer." 

The Lady of Avenel had before this seen symptoms in her 
favourite ef boyish petulance, and of impatience of censure or 
reinrOof. But his present demeanour was of a graver and moce 
deteimined character, and she was fm a moment at a less bow 
she should treat the youth, who seemed to have at once assumed 
the dbaracteqr not only of a man, but of a bold and deteimined 
one. She paused an ins^t, and then assuming the d%nity ^ 
which was natural to her, she said, 4 ^ Xs it to me, Boland, that , 
you hedd this language? Is it for the purpose of mhl^ag me 
repent; the fcvour I bave shown you, that you deda^^youmdf 
indiq^imeut both c( an earthly and a Heavenly masf^? Bave 
you fergdtten trhat yon were, and to what the loss of my pro* 
teotioneir0a14tpeedi]^ sgaihreduee you?" 
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eaid the pa^, ** I hare forgot nothmg, I reqiember 
but too muoh. I knov«that but for youf I should have 
p^i^ed iU yea blue waves/’ pc^inting, as he spoke, to the lake, 
which WBS seen tixrsu^ thtewmdow, agitated** by the western 
wind, “ Your goodnel^ has gone farther, madam — you have 
protected meiagainst the maliee of others, m& against my own . 
folly. You are free, if you are willing, to abandon the orphan 
you have redred. You have lelgi nothing undone by him, and 
jie complains of nSthlng. <iknd yet, Lady, do not think 1 
have.b^ ungrateful~l have endured something on my part, 
which I would have borne for the sake of no one but my bene> 
fsetress.” * 

^Wor my*sake !*’ said the “and what is it that I can 

have subjected you to bndure, which can be remembered with 
other fedings than those of thanks and gratitude 

“ You are too just, madam, to require me to be thankful for 
the cold neglect with which your husband has uniformly treated 
Ae — neglect not unmingled with fixed aversion. You are too 
just, madam, to require me to be grate|ul for the constant and 
anceasmg marks of scom and malevolence with which I have 
been treated by others, or fdr such a homily as that with which 
your reverend chaplain has,%t my expense, this very day regaled 
the asscmibled household/’ 

“ Heard mortal ears the like of this !” said the waiting maid, 
with her hands expanded and her eyes turned up to heaven ; 

he speato as if he were son of an earl, or of a belted knight 
the least pezyiy !” 

The page glanced on hsx a look of supreme contempt, but 
weudisafed no other answer. His mistress, who began to feel 
hetself seriously offended, and yet sorry fear the youth’s folly, 
took up the same tone. 

“Indeed, Holand, you forget yourself so strangely,” said she, 

“ that you will tempt me to take serious measures to lower you 
in your own opinion by reducing you to your proper station in 
soold^” 

^ “And that/* added Lilias, “ would be best done by turning 
him out the^ame beggar’s brat l^at your ladyship took him in.” 

“ Ltlks speaks too rudely,” continued the Lady, “ but she has 
spoken Ijlie truth, young man ; nor do I think I ought to spare 
that pride which hath so completely turned your head. You 
. ^ve l^en tricked up with fine garments, and tseateddike the 
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%m a gent&niaii, unifl you have foi^t the fotmtsdn of ycmr 
dmrlisb blood, 

Craving your pardon, mosf honourable madam, Lilias hath 
not ftpokin truth, nor does yoma lady|hip Miow aught of my 
descent, which ^should entitle you to treat it with such decided 
scorn. I am no beggar’s brat — my grandmotheiiV begged fiom 
no one> here nor elsewhere-Hshe would have perished sexm^ on 
the bare moor. We were hgiried out emd driV'en firom our 
hom6*^a«chanc6 which has hap|M elsewhere, and to others^ 
Avenel Castle, with its lake and its towers, was not at alUtimes 
able to protect its inhabitants from want and desolation.” 

^^Hear but his assurance 1” gSaid Lilias, “he upbraids my 
Lady with the distresses of het* family 1” 

“It had indeed been a theme more gratefully spared,” said 
the Lady, affected nevertheless with the allusion. 

“It was necessary, madam, for my vindication,” said fhe 
page, “ or I had not^ven hinted at a word that might give yoi% 
pain. But believe, honoured Lady, 1 am of no churls blood. 
My proper descent 1 Igaow not ; but my only relation has said, 
and my heart has echoed it back and attested the ^th, that I 
am sprung of gentle blood, and desdrve gentle usage.” 

“ And upon an assurance so vaghe as this,” said the Lady, 
“do you propose to expect all the regard, All the privileges, 
befitting high .rank and distinguished birth, and become a 
contender for concessions which are only due to the noble 1 Go 
to, sir, know yourself, or the master of the household shafl 
make you know you are liable to the scourge as a malapert boy. 
You have tasted too little the discipline fit for your age and 
.station.” 

“ The master of the household shall taste of my dagger, ere 
1 taste of his discipline,” said the page, jiving Way to^his 
resMiaed passion. “ Lady, I faavelbeen too loi^ the vaasi^ of 
a pantoufie, and the slave of a silver whistle. You must lienee* 
forth find some other to answer your call ; and let him ^ of 
birth and ^Mt mean enough to brook the scorn of your mdaials, 
and to call a church vassal his maitef.” 

“ I have dieserved Ibis insult,*' said the Lady, colo&ring deeply, 
“for BO bug enduring and fest^ng your petulance. . fi^ne, 
sir. Leave ^yiis castle to-night — I will send you the means 
subsistxmoe till <ym find some honest mode of support, though 
I fSaaxr^^ur imaghiiuY grandeur will be above ail othen^.save 
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thosei of rapine and violence. Begone, sir, and see my face no 
more.” 

Xhe page thsetv himself at h^r feet in an agony of smrrow. 
** My dear and hdnotired mistress/^ he said, bul^ was unable to 
bring out another syllabfe. 

Arise, said the Lady, “ and let go my mantle — ^hypo- 
crisy is a poor cloak for ingratitude.” 

I am incdlt^able of either, madam,” said the page, springing 
\}p with the hasty s&rt of plssion which belonged to* his rapid 
mid impetuous temper? Think not I meant to implore per- 
mission to reside here ; it has been long my determination to 
leave Avenel, and 1 will^nevei^j forgive mysdf for having per- 
mitted you tb say the word be^ort^ ere I said, ♦ I leave you.* I 
did but kneel to ask yotSr forgiveness for an ill^onsidered word 
used in the height of displeasure, but which ill became my 
mouth, as addressed to ^you. Other grace I asked not — you 
have done much for me — ^but I repeat, that you better know 
what you yourself have done, than what I have suffered.** 

** Roland,** said the Lady, somewhat ^peased, and relenting 
towards her favourite, ‘‘you had me to appeal to when you 
were aggrieved. You were lleither called upon to suffer wrong, 
nor entitled to resent it, whfti you wete under my protection.** 
“And what,** said the youth, “if I sustained wrong from 
those, you loved and favoured, was I to disturb your peace with 
idle tale-bearings and eternal complaints ? No, madam ; I have 
beme my own burden in silence, and without disturbing you 
with murmun^; and the respect which you accuse me of wanting, 
furnishes the only reason why I have neither appealed to you, 
taken vengeance at my own hand in a manner far more 
effectual. It is well, however, that we part. I was not bom 
to be a stipendiary, favoured by his mistress, until ruined by 
the oelnmnies of others. May Heaven multiply its choicest 
blessings on your honoured he^ ; and, for your sake, upon all 
^ tkat ore dear to you 1*’ 

He* was about to leave tke apartoent, when the Lady called 
^upm^him to return. He sioc^ still, wl^e she thus addressed 
him: “ It wf& not my Intention, nor would it be just, even in 
the height /rf my displeasure, to dismiss you without the means 
of impporl; teke this purse of gold.” 

Forgive me, Lady,” said the boy, “and let me go hence 
with the consciousness that I have not been degraded*to the 
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pointy of acce^tuig aims. If mj poor services esn be placed 
egamst the e^fpense of mj apparehaad my I osily 

rmain debtor to you for my life, and that aloim Is a debt whi(^ 
1 oau dever repay ; put up {h<m that puree, and only say> in* 
stead, that you do not part from me id auger.*' 

"No, not in* anger," said the lady, "in aoteow rather for 
your Mrilfidness ; but take the gold, you eaamot but need it." 

/ " May Ood evermore ble^ you for the kind tooe and the 
kind word 1 but the gold I cannot take.*^ 1 am able of body, 
and do not lack friends so wholly as ^ou may think ; |or the 
time may come that 1 may yet show mys^ more thankful than by 
mere words." He threw himself on his knees, kissed the hand 
which she did not withdraw, and then hastily left the aparir 
ment. * 

Lilias, ioT a moment or two, kept her eye fixed on her 
mistress, who looked so unusually pale, that she seemed about 
to faint ; but the l%dy instantly reqpver^ herself, and declining 
the assistance which her attendant offered her, walked to Her 
oWn apartment. 


CHAPTER SIXTH. 

Thou hast each secret of the household, Francis. 

1 dare be sworn thou hast been in the bntteiy 
Steeping thy curious humour in fat ale, 
ijid In the butler’s tattle— ay, or chatting 
With the glib waiting-woman o’er her comfiuj— 

These bear the key to each domestic mystery. 

Ol0 Play. 

0PON the morrow succeeding the scene we have desmhed, the 
disgraced favourite left the castle ; and at breakfast-time the 
cautious old steward and Mrs. 141^ sat in the apartment of 
the latter personage, holding grave, converse' on the important 
event the day, sweetened by a small treat of comfits, to Vfaich 
the iH^vidence of Mr. Wingate added a Utfle fla^ of racy 

Is gone at last," said the abigail, sipping her glass; 
" and here S to his good journey.’* 

"Amen," answered the steward, grav%; “I wkh the. pool 
deserted lad mo iU«" 
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ijkd he ie gone like a wQd^uck, as he came/’ coi^inued 
Mrs. liiliaS ; no lowering of drawbridges, 6r pwing along 
eadsewajrs, fordiim. My masto has pnsh^ Off in the boat 
which they call the little Herod (more shame to them for giving 
the name of a Ohristiaif to wood and iron), and has rowed him- 
sdf by himself to the ffirther side of the lo^, and off and away 
with himself, and left £dl his ffneiy strewed about his room. I 
wonder who^ to clean his tru|aperyout after him-^though 
J;he things are wortlt lifting, #oo.” > 

doubtless, Mistrals Lilias,” answered the master of the 
household ; “ in the which case, I am free to think, they will 
not long cumber the floor.” 

And note tell me, Master legate,” continued the damsel, 
•*^do not the veiy cookRs of your heart r^oioe at the house 
bein^ rid of this upstart whelp, that flung us all into shadow?” 

^^Why, Mistress Lilias,” replied Wingate, “as to rejoicing 
^those who have lived long in great fiimilies as has been 
my lot, will be in no hurry to rejoice at any thing. And for 
Holand Grmme, though he may be a goo^ riddance in the main, 
yet what says the very sooth proverb, ‘ Seldom comes a better/” 

“Seldom comes a betterf indeed I” echoed Mrs. Lilias. “I 
say, never can come a woflse, or one h^f so bad. He might 
have been the ruin of our poor dear mistress” (here she used 
her kerchief), “ body and soul^ and estate too ; for she spent 
more coin on his apparel than on any four servants about the 
house.’* j 

Mrs. Lilias,” said the sage steward, “ I do opine that our 
mistress requireth not this piiy at your hands, being in all 
zi«q)eets competent to take care of her own body, soul, and 
^tate into the bargain.” 

“ You would not mayhap have said so,” answered the wait- 
ing^woman, “ had you seen how like Lot’s wife she looked when 
young master took his leave. My mistress is a good lady, aud 
a virtuous, and a welldoing lady, and a wellH»poken of — but I 
wonfd not Sir Halbert had seen her last ev^ing for two and a 
|dack,” 

^Oh, fo/! foyl foyl” reiterated the steward; “servants 
i^uld hsjir and see, and say nothing. Besides that, my Lady 
is utterl|r d«WQted to Sir Halbert, as well she may, bdng, as he 
is, the mdst renowned knight in these parts.” 

“ Well» widd,” said the abigail. “I mean no mere ham ; tout 
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they tj^Lat aeelf least renown abroad^ are most apt to. find qutot 
at Wme, that’s'all ; and my Lady’s, lonesome sitjimtion is to be 
consider^, that made her fain to take up with the first beg- 
gar’s brat that a dog brought Hereout of the fech.” 

And, therefore,” said the steward*^* I say, rcgoice not too 
much, or too liaitily, Mistress Idlias ; for if ^our«»Lady wished 
a favourite to pass away the time, depend upon it^ the time 
will not pass lighter now th|t he is gone. Soishe will have 
another fasrourite to choose for heiself ; anfl be assured, if she 
wishes such a toy, she will not lack one.** , 

** And where should she choose one, but among her own tried 
and faithful servants,” said Mrs. Lilias, who have broken her 
bread, and drunk her drink, for to many years f Idiave knoivn 
many a lady as high as she is, that ndver thought either of a 
friend or favourite beyond their own waitmg-woman~alwayB 
having a proper respect, at the same ^ime, for their old and 
fidtkful master of thg household, Master Wingate.” 

** Truly, Mistress Lilias,” replied the steward, I do partly 
see the mark at which vou shoot, but I doubt your bolt will ihll 
short Matters being ^th our Lady as it likes yoiy to suppose, 
it will neither be your mimped pinners, Mrs. LOias (speaking 
of them with due respect), nor my silver hair, or golden chain, 
that will fill up the void which Boland Qraeme must needs 
leave in our Lady’s leisure. There will be a learned young 
divine with some new doctrine — a learned leech with some new 
drug — a bold cavalier, Who will not be refused the favomr o# 
wearing her colours at a running at the ring — a ci^pning ha^er 
that oopld harp the heart out of woman’s breast, as ihey say 
Signoi! David Eizzio did to our poor Queen; — these are the 
sort of folk who supply the loss of a well-fevoured favourite, 
and not an old steward, or a middle-aged waiting^woman.” 

Wdl,” replied Lilias, you have experience, Master Win- 
gate, and 1 would my master would leave oif his pricking 
hither and thither, and h>ok better alt^ the affairs of hk house* 
hold. There will be a papistrie among us nejet, for what slfimld 
1 see among master’s clothes bu^ a* string of gold beads f t 
inromis# you, ama and credos botn;-*^! seizei on them like a 
fidcom” ^ • 

t. d^ht it not, 1 doubt it not,” said the steward^ sagaciously 
nodding his kead 3 have often noticed that the boy bad 
stnmge obseevipne^ which savoured of popeiy, and that hd waa 
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veiy jerfpus to oo^ceal them. Bat you will find' the Oatholie 
uhOer the t^€»hyterian elo^ as often as the knave under the 
Friar*S hood— ^hat then ^ we are all mortal — Bight proper 
beads they are,” h^ c^ded, lojkihg attentively ^t them, “ and 
may weigh four ounces o#f^e gold/’ 

And I wi^ have them melted down pre^ntly/’ she said, 
before they be the misguiding of some poor blind^ soul.” 
y&cj cautk>us, inde^, Mistr^ Lilias,” said the steward, 
nodding his head in assent ^ 

* I iriU have them nmde,” said Mistress Lilias, into a pair of 
shoe-bdckles ; I would not wear the Pope’s trinkets, or whatever 
has onee borne the diape-of them, one inch above my instep, 
wera they diamonds instead of gBl<4 — But this is what has come 
of Father Ambrose coming about the castle, as demure as a cat 
that is about to steal cream.” 

, Father Ambrose is our master’s brother,” said the steward, 
gravely. 

Very true, Master Wingate,” answered* the Dame ; but 
is that a good reason why he shoidd pervert the King’s liege 
subjects to papistrie V* 

Heaven forbid. Mistress ilsllas,” answered the sententious 
major-domo ; ‘^hut yet there^are worse. folk than the Papists.” 

wonder where they are to be found,” said the waiting 
woman, with some asperity ; ‘‘but I believe, Master Wingate, 
4f one were^to speak to you about the devil himself, you would 
say there vrere worse people than Satan.” 

“Assuredly I might say so,” replied the steward, “supposing 
that I saw Sa^ standing at my elbow.” 

waiting-woman started, and having exclaimed, “God 
UeS^ us!” added, “I wonder. Master Wingate^ you can take 
pleasure in frightening one thus.” 

“Hay, Mistress Lilias, X had no such purpose,” was the 
reply; “but look you here— the Papists are but put down 
fi)t the present, but who knows how long this word present 
«wiB last i There are two great Popish earls in the north of 
England, timt abominate t|e very word reformation ; I mean 
Ithe Northumberland aiKi Welbporeland Earls, men of power 
enough tp shake any throne in Christendom. Then, though 
our ^ttyi 1|png be, God bless him, a true I’rotestant, yet he 
it tmt a ^ We is his mother, that waa our queen — < 
kust thm is m h»tm to say. God bless her too-^d she k a 
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Oath<^c; anil many begin to think she has had but hai^ 
measure, such as the Hamiltons m the west, a|^d some of our 
Border clans here, and the Gordons in the i\prth, who are all 
wishing' to see^a new world ; 'a))d if eoQh a> new 'v^orld should 
chance to come up, it is hke tW the Queen will take back 
her own crown, ^d that the mass and the crossjiidU come upi 
and then down go pulpits, Genera gowns, and black silk sku^ 
cap^*' f 

“Andfhave you, Master Jasj^r- Win^te, who have heaid 
the word, and listened unto pure and precious Mr* Hen^ 
Warden — ^have you, I say, the patience to speak, or hi^t to 
think, of popeiy coming down on us like a storm, or of the 
woman Mary again making th4 royal seat of Scotland a throne 
of abomination ; no marvel that you 'are so civil to the cowled 
monk, Father Ambrose, when he comes hither with his down** 
cast eyes that he never raises to my J^ady's face, and with his 
low sweet-toned v^ice, and his benedicito, and his benisons ; 
and who so ready to take them kindly as Master Wingate 1” ' 

** Mistress Lilias/’ replied the butler, with an air which was 
intended to dose thcMebate, there are reasons fq/r all things. 
If I received Father Ambrose de^nairly^ and suffered him to 
steal a word now and then with Ihis same Boland Grseme, it 
was not that I cared a brass bodle for his bmison or malison 
either, but only because I respected my master’s blood. And 
who can answer, if Mary come in again, whether be may not 
be as stout a tree to lean to as ever his brother hath prov^ to 
us ? For down goes the Earl of Murray when the Queen comes 
by her own again ; and good is his luck if he can'ikeep the head 
on his own shoulders, ^d down goes our Knight, with th^ Earl, 
his patron ^ and who so like to mount into his empty saddle as 
this same Father Ambrose ? The Pope of Borne can soon dis- 
pense with his vows, and then we should have Sir Edward the 
soldier, instead of Ambrose the priest.” 

^ Ad^ and astonishment kept Mrs. Lilias silent, while her old 
Metid, in his self-complacent manner, wsu» making known to her ^ 
his political speculations. At Jea^ her resentment fmd^ 
utterance in words of great iie and toom. ^'What, Mister*' 
Wingate J Imve you eaten my misttfcs's bread, to say nothing of 
my master's, m mmj yearn, that you cbuld live tij thpik of her 
b^g dispossessed of her own Oaatle of Avoadl, by a wrOtdmd 
monk, ^ho i| not a drop’s Uood to her in the way of rdatkm i 
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I, that am Init a woman, would try first whethA my rock or 
his cowl was the better matal. Shame on ycfti, Master Win- 
gate 1 If I had. not held you a$ so old an acquaintance, tins 
should have gone to my Lady’s ears, though I Imd be^n called 
pickthank and tale-pyet for my pains, as when I told of Roliuid 
Grmme shooting the wild swan.” 

Master Wingate was somewhat dismayed at perceiving, that 
the details whtch he had given of Jhis far-sighted political views 
l^ad produced on his1:iearer rither suspicion of his fidelity than 
admiration of his wisdflm, and endeavoured, os hastily as pos- 
sible, to apologise and to explain, although internally extremely 
offended at the imreasonablfi view, as he deemed it, which it had 
pleased Mrs. Ijilias Bradboume to«take of his expressions ; and 
mentally convinced that •her disapprobation of his sentiments 
arose solely out of the consideration, that though Father Am- 
brose, supposing him to become the master of the castle, would 
certainly require the services^of a steward, yet those of a waiting- 
v^man would, in the supposed circumstances, be altogetlicr 
superfluous. ^ 

After his explanation had been received as explanations usually 
are, the two friends separated; Lihas to attend the silver 
whistle which called her tether mistress’s chamber, and the 
sapient maijor-domo to the duties of his own department. They 
parted with less than their usual degree of reverence and regard ; 
for the stewor^l felt that his worldly wisdom was rebuked by the 
more disinterested attachment of the waiting-woman, and Mistress 
Lilias Brad bourne was compelled to consider her old firieud as 
something little better than a time-server. 


CHAPTER SEVENTH. 

W1i«]] I liae a qaxpanee under my thumbs 
Then I get credit m ilka town ; 

Bat when 1 nin nuir they bid me gae by — 
jOh, poverty parfi gSod company 1 

OiiD Soira 

WHitB tl^M^parture of the page afforded subject for the con- 
versation which we have detail^ in our last chapter, the late 
favourite was fiir advanced on hli solitary journey, pithnut well 

TOI.. zi. f 
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Imowing what was its object, or what was likely to be its end. 
Ite had rowed the skiff in which he left the castle to the side 
cf the hike most distant fro^ the village, with the desire of 
escaping firom Iftie notice of the inhabitants.^ His pride whispered, 
that he would be, in his discarded state, only the subject of their 
wonder and compassion ; and his generosity told him, that any 
mark of sympathy which his situation sho^d excite, might be 
unfavourably reported at the castle. A trifin^ incident con- 
vinced him he had little to fear fof^his friencls on the latter score. 
He was met by a young man some years^ older that himsdf, who 
had on former occasions been but too happy to be permitted to 
share in his sports in the subordinate character of his assistant. 
Balph Fisher approached to greet him^ with all the alacrity of 
an humble fiiend. 

What, Master Boland, abroad on this side, and without 
either hawk or hound 

** Hawk or hound,’* said Boland, I will never perhaps hollo 
to again. I have been dismissed — that is, I have left the 
castle.” 

Balph was surprised. ‘^Whatl you are to pa^i^ into the 
Knight’s service, and take the bladk jack and the lance ?” 

Indeed,” replied Boland Orsehie, “I am not — I am now 
leaving the service of Avenel for ever.” 

And whither are you going, then said the young peasant. 

** Nay, that is a question which it craves time to answer — 
I have that matter to determine yet,” replied the disgraced 
favourite. 

“Nay, nay,” said Balph, “I warrant you it is the same 
to you which way you go — my Lady would not dismiss you till 
she had put some lining into the pouches of your doublet.” 

“Sordid Slave 1” said Boland Orseme, “dost thou think I 
would have accepted a boon ffom one who was giving me over 
a prey to detraction and to ruin, at the instigation of a canting 
priest and a meddling serving-woman ? The bread that 1 had 
bought with such an alms would have choked me at thS first 
mouthfiil.” o ® ^ 

Balph looked at his quondam friend with an*air of wonder 
not unmixed with contempt. “ Well,” he said, at length, “ no 
epcasiim for passion — each man knows his own stomai^ 
but, were I on a black moor at this time of day, not knowing 
whither I was going, I should be srlad to have a broad piece ot 
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two in my pouch, come by them^ae I could. — But perhaps you 
will go withtfue to my father’s — ^that is, for* a night, for to- 
morrow we expect my uncle Me^elaus and all his folkj but, as 
I said, for one night’^i 

The cold-blooded limitation of the offered sh^ler to one night 
only, and that tendered most unwillingly, offended the pride of 
the discarded favourite, ^ 

“ I would father sleep on the |resh heather, as I have done 
many a night on lels occasidi,” said Boland Graeme,* than in 
the sipoky garret of yAir father, that smells of peat smoke and 
usquebaugh like a Highlander’s plaid.” 

“ You may choose, my tnasjer, if you are so nice,” replied 
Ba^h Fisher; ^^you may be glad to smell a peat-fire, and 
usquebaugh too, if you jSumey long in the fiishion you propose. 
You^ight have said God-a-mercy for your proffer, though — it is 
not every one will put •themselves in the way of ill-will by 
harbouring a discarded serving-man.” 

• Ralph,” said Roland Graeme, ** I would pray you to remem- 
ber that I have switched you before now^ and this is the same 
riding-wand which you have tasted,” 

Ralph, who was a thicksef clownish figure, arrived at his fiill 
strength, and corscious of th^most complete personal superiority, 
laughed contemptuously at the threats of the slight-made 
stripling. 

** It may be the same wand,” he said, but not the same 
hand; and that is as good rhyme as if it were in a ballad. 
Look you, Lady's page that was, when your switch was up, 
it was no feajc^of you, but of your betters, that kept mine down 
—mi I wot not what hinders me from clearing old scores with 
Ibis hazel rung, and showing you it was your Lady’s liveiy- 
ooat which 1 spared, and not your flesh and blood. Master 
Roland,” 

In the midst of his rage, Roland Grseme was just wise 
enough to see, that by continuing this altercation, he would 
* subject himself to veiy rude treatment firom the boor, who was 
^80 much older and strohgeret^ himself ; and while his anta- 
*gonifft, with a^ort of jeering laugh of defiance, seemed to provoke 
the contest, he felt the fliU bitterness of his own degraded 
condition,^du4 ^ passion of teais, which he in vain 

endeavoured to conceal with both his hands. 
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Even the rough churl wae moved with the dietiess of his 
qiimndain compi^ion. 

“Nejr, Master Roland,” he^Baid, “I did but as ^tweie jest 
with thee — I would not harm 4hee, man, w'ere it but for old 
acquaintance’ But ever look to^ a man’s inches ere you 
talk of switching — why, thine arm, man, is but dike a spindle 
compared to mine. — But^hark, I hear old Adam Woodcock 
hollowing to his hawk — Oqime along, m|m, we will have a 
merry afternoon, and go jollOy toi my father^s, in spite of thp 
peat^smoke and usqueWgh to boot. Maybe we may pqt you 
into some honest way of winning your bread, though it’s hard 
to come by in these broken tim^.” 

The unfortunate page mad^; no answer, nor did "he withdraw 
his hands from his face, and Fisher contmued in what he 
imagined a suitable tone of comfort. « 

** Why, man, when you were my Lady’s minion, men hdd 
you proud, and some thought you a Papist, and I wot not what ; 
and so, now that you have no one to bear you out, you must 
be companionable and^ hearty, and wait on the minister’s exa- 
minations, and put these things out of folk’s he^ ; and if he 
says you are in fault, you must jouk your head to the stream ; 
and if a gentleman, or a gentleman’s gentleman, give you a 
rough wor^ or a light blow, you must only say, thank you for 
dusting my doublet, or the like, as I have done by you.-^But 
hark to Woodcock’s whistle again. Come, and I will teach you 
all the trick on’t as we go on.” , 

I thank you,” said Roland Graeme, endeavour^ to assume 
. an air of indifference and of superiority ; but I have another 
path b^ore me, and were it otherwise, I could not tread in 
yours.” 

Very true. Master Roland,” replied the clown ; and every 
man knows his own matters best, and so 1 will not keep you 
from the path, as you say. Give us a grip of your hand„ man, 
for auld tang syne.— -^What \ not clap p^ms ere we part I— well, 
so he it— a wilful man will have his way, and so fareweQ, and 
the blessing of the morning to yqu.’^! 

** Good-morrow — jfood-morrow,” said Roland,* hastily ;’“and" 
the clown walked lightly off, whistling as he went, and glad, 
appareiitly, to be rid of an acquaintance whose plaitDS might 
be troublwme, and who had no longer the means to be serviee' 
able to him. i 
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Roland Grsemo compelled himself to walk hn while they 
were within eight of each other, that his former*intimate might 
not augur any ^vacillation of purpose, or uncertainty of object, 
from remainisg on the same spot; but the efroH was a 
painful one* He seemAl stunned as it were, and giddy ; the 
earth on whigh he stood felt as if unsound, and qua^g under 
his feet like the surface of a bog ; and he had once or twice 
nearly fallen, though the path he^de was of firm greensward. 
He kept resolutely^movingaforward, in spite of the internal 
agitation to which thdto symptoms telonged, until the distant 
form of his acquaintance (Appeared behind the slope of a hill, 
when his heart failed at-once : and, sitting down on the turf, 
remote from« human ken, he gave «^ay to the natural expressions 
of wounded pride, grief, •and fear, and wept with unrestrained 
profusion and unqudified bitterness. 

When the first violent paroxysm of his feelings had subsided, 
the deserted and friendless^ youth felt that^mental relief which 
dlually follows such dischaiges of sorrow. The tears continued 
to chase each other down cheeks, but they were no longer 
accompanied by the same sense of desolanon ; an afflicting yet 
milder sentiment was awakened in his mind, by the recollection 
of his benefactress, of the unwearied kindness which had 
attached her to him, in spite of many acts of provoking petulance, 
now recollected as offences of a deep dye, which had protected 
uim against the machinations of others, as well as against the 
consequences of his own folly, and would have continued to do 
so, had not the excess of his presumption compelled her to 
withdraw her protection. 

“ Whatever indignity I have borne,” he said, “ has been the 
jusi reward of my own ingratitude. And have I done well to 
accept the hospit^ty, the more than maternal kindness, of my 
protectress, yet to detain from her the knowledge of my religion 1 
— but she shall know that a Catholic has as much gratitude as 
a Puritan-— that I have been thoughtless, but not wicked — that 
’ in my wildest moments 1 have loved, respected, and honoured 
^her — and that the orphaneb^ Bright indeed be heedless, but 
* waslaever ungrateful 1” 

He turned as these thoughts passed through his mind, and 
began Im^fily to retread his footsteps towards the castle. But 
he check^ the first eagerness of his repentant haste, when he 
fefiected on the scorn and contempt with which the family 
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were likdiy to see the return of the fugitive, humbled^ as they 
must necessarily suppose him, into a supplicant, who requested 
pardon for his fault, and permission to returui to his service. 
He slackened h!s pace, but he stood not still.«^ 

^‘1 care not,” he resolutely detemimed; ^‘let them wink, 
point, nod, sneer* speak of the conceit which is hu:pibled, of the 
pride which has had a fall — 1 care not ; it is a penance due to 
my folly, and I will endure it^with patience. BU if she also, 
my benefactress, if she also should^ thiiJk die sordid and weak^ 
spirited enough to beg, not for her pardon alone, but for a 
renewal of the advantages which I derived firom her favour — 
her suspicion of my meanness I cannot — I will not brook.” 

He stood still, and his priae rallying with constitutional 
obstinacy against his more just feeling, urged that he would 
incur the scorn of the Lady of Avenel, rather than obtain her 
favour, by following the course whielv the first ardour of his 
repentant feelings dictated to hipi. 

“ If I had but some pfausible pretext,” he thought, some 
ostensible reason for my return, some excuse to allege which 
might show 1 came noc as a degraded supplicant, ^or a discarded 
menial, I might go thither — but as 1 am 1 oannot-^my heart 
would leap from its place and buish” 

As these thoughts swept through his mind, something passed 
in the air so near him as to dazzle his eyes, and almost to brush 
the plume in his cap. He looked up — it was the favourite 
falcon of Sir Halbert, which, fiying around his head seemed to 
claim his attention, as that of a well-known friend. Roland 
extended his arm, and gave the accustomed w£oop, and the 
fal(Jon instantly settled on his wrist, and began to prune itself, 
glancing at the youth from time to time on acute and brilliant 
beam of its hazel eye, which seemed to ask why he caressed it 
not with his usual fondness. 

“ Ah, Diamond 1” he said, as if the bird Understood him, 
thou and I must be strangers henceforward. Many a gallant 
stoop have I seen thee make, and many a brave heron strike 
down ; but "that is all gone and^ovtar, and there is no hawking 
mote for me !” • 

** And why not, Master Roland,” said Adam Woodcock the 
falconer, who came at that instant from behind«a''|3W alder 
bushes which had concealed him from view, ^^why should 
there be nosmoxe hawking for you^ Why, man, what were 
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our life without our sports thou knowest/the joHy old 
soug — 

And ratfier^would Allan in dungeon lie, ^ 

Than live at la^^here the falcon cannot fly ; 

And Allan would rather lie in Sexton's poun^ 

Thamilive where he follow'd not the meiry hawk and hound.” 

The voice of the falconer wai^ hearty and friendly, and the 
tone in which he Indf-etmg, tedf-recited, his rude baJl^, implied 
lionest frankness and^cordiality. But remembrance of their 
quarr^, and its consequences, embarrassed Roland, and pre- 
vented his reply. The falconer saw his hesitation, and guessed 
tha cause. • * • 

^'Whafnow,” said hfe, ‘‘Master Roland? do you, who are 
half an Englishman, think that 1 , who am a whole one, would 
keep up anger against 70U, and you in distress ? That were 
like some of the Scots (my.master’s reverex^e always excepted), 
Who can be fair and false, and wait thdr time, and keep their 
mind, as they say, to themselves, and toimh pot and flagon with 
you, and hunt and hawk with you, ana, after all, when time 
serves, pay off some old feud with the point of the dagger. 
Canny Yorkshire has no inemory for. such old sores. Why, 
man, an you had hit me a rough blow, maybe I would rather 
have taken it from you, than a rough word from another ; for 
you have a good notion of falooniy, though you stand up for 
washing the meat for the eyases. So give us your hand, man, 
and bear no malice.” 

Roland, though he felt his proud blood rebel at the familiarity 
of honest Adam's address, could not resist its downright frank- 
ness. Covering his face with the one hand, he held out the 
other to the f^coner, and returned with readiness his friendly 
grasp. 

“ Why, this is hearty now,” said Woodcock ; “ I always said 
you had a kind heart, though you have a spice of the devil in 
your^^position, that is certain. I came this way with the 
falcon on purpose to find f 0^ and yon half-bred lubbard told 
*me trMch way you took flight. You ever thought too much of 
that kestril-ldte, Master Roland, and he knows nought of sport 
after all, ]>fit;what he caught from yoiu 1 saw how it had been 
betwixt you, and I sent Mm out of my company with a wanion 
*—1 would rather have a rifler on my perch thania false knave 
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at mj elbow^and now^ Master Boland^ tell me wlmt wa^ 
wing ye 

“ That is as God pleases,” relied the page, with a sigh which 
ho could" not suppress. 

** Nay, man,' jjever droop a feather *Tor being cast oif,” said 
the falconer; *‘who knows but you may soar the better and 
fairer flight for all this yeti — Look at Diamond there, 'tis a 
noble bird, and shows gallai^ly with his hood, and bells, and 
jesses ; but there is many a wild tilcon in* Norway that would 
not change properties with him — ^Aud tUat Is what I wot^ld say 
of you. You are no longer my Lady’s page, and you will not 
clothe so fair, or feed so well, or^ sleep so soft, or show so gallant 
— What of ail that I if you aie not her page, you are your own 
man, and may go where you will, without minding whoop or 
whistle. The worst is the loss of the sport, but who knows 
what you may come to I They say that Sir Halbert himself, I 
speak with reverence, was once gla(l to be the Abbot’s forester, 
and now he has hounds and hawks of his own, and Adain 
Woodcock for a falconj^r to the boot.” 

‘‘ You are right, and say well, Adam,” answ^d the youth, 
the blood mantling in his cheeks,** “the falcon will soar higher 
without his bells than with them, though the bells be made of 
silver.” 

“ That is cheerily spoken,” replied the falconer ; “ and whither 
now?” 

“ I thought of going to the Abbey of Kennaquhair,” answered 
Boland Grmme, “ to ask the counsel of Father Aipbrose.” 

“ And joy go with you,” said the falconer, “ though it is 
likely you may And the ofd monks in some sorrow ; tiiey say 
the commons are threatening to turn them out of thdr cells, 
and make a devil’s mass Of it in the old church, thinking they 
have forborne that sport too long ; and troth 1 am clear of the 
same opinion.” 

“ Then will Father Ambrose be the better of hating a friend 
beside him I” said the page, manfully. 

“Ay, but, my young fearnought,!* replied the falconer, “the 
friend wOl scarce be the better of being beside Father Ambrose 
— he may come by the rodder’s lick, and that is ever the worst 
of the battle,” ^ ^ 

“ £ care not for that,” said the page, “ the dread of a lick 
diould not Isold me ba^; but I fear I may bring trouide 
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totweeti the brothers by visiting Father Ambros^*" I will tany 
to-night at Saint Outfabert’a where the old^priest will give 
me a night's dieker ; and I will igend to Father Ambrose to ask 
his advice before I^^idown toi<ihe convent/* 

« By Our Lady,” said^he falconer, and that Is a likely plan 
— and now,” die Continued, exchanging his franWess of manner 
for a sort of awkward embarrassment, as if he had somewhat 
to say that hi had no ready me^s to bring out — ‘‘and now, 
y^u wot well that I wear a j^uch for my hawk’s meat,* and so 
forth but wot you whSt it is lined with, Master Roland 1” 

“ With leather, to be sure,” replied Roland, somewhat sur- 
prised at the hesitation with yhich Adam Woodcock asked a 
question appi^ently so simple. 

“With leather, lad1”haid Woodcock; “ay, and with silver 
to the boot of that. See here,” he said, showing a secret slit in 
the lining of his bag of office— “here they are, thirty good 
Hany groats as ever were struck in bluff edd Hall’s time, and 
tSi of them are right heartily at your service; and now the 
murder is out.” ^ 

Roland’s first idea was to refuse his assistance ; but he recol- 
lected the vows of humility Which he had just taken upon him, 
and it occurred that this the opportunity to put his new- 
formed resolution to the test. Assuming a strong command of 
himself, he answered Adam Woodcock with as much frankness 
as his nature permitted him to wear, in doing what was so 
contrary to his inclinations, that he accepted thankfully of his 
kind offer, whje, to soothe his own reviving pride, he could not 
help adding, “ he hoped soon to reqiute the obligation.” 

“ That as you list — that as you list, young man,” said the 
falconer, with glee, coimting out and delivering to his yoxmg 
friend the supply he had so generously offered, and then adding, 
with great cheerfulness, — “Now, you may go through the 
world ; for he that can back a horse, wind a horn, hollow a 
greyhound, fly a hawk, and play at sword and buckler, with a 
* whole*pair of shoes, a green jacket, and ten lily-white ^oats in 

* lh}8 same like everything helonging to falconry, was esteemed 
an hononiahle distinction, and worn often by the nobility and gentry. One 
of the Soidesvilles of Camuethan was called Sir John with Vie red hatf. 
because it was wont to wear his hawking pouch covered with satin oi 
thstocOour* 
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his pouch, nuty bid Father Oare haug himself in his own jesses. 
Farewdl, and Gtod be with, you I** > 

So saying, and as if desirop to avoid the thanks of his com- 
panion, he turned hastily ro\md, and left* Boland Gfiseme td 
pursue his journey alone. 


OHAPTEE EIGBtTH. 

The sacred tapeirs* lights are gone, 

Grey moss ha^cK4 the altar stone, 

The holy image is o'erthpcvm, 

The beU has ceased to toU, 

The long-ribVd aisles are burst and shrunk, 

The holy shrines to rum gunk, 

Departed is the pious monk, 

Ck(l*s blessing on his toul t 

RESirviVA- 

The cell of Saint ^thbert, as it was called, parked, or was 
supposed to mark^ one of tbobe resting-placeB which that 
venerable saint was pleased to assign to his monks, when his 
convent, being driven from Lindisfem by the Danes, became a 
peripatetic society of religionists, and, bearing their patron’s 
body on their shoulders, transported him from place to place 
through Scotland and the bordem of England, until he was 
pleas^ at length to spare them the pain of canyipg him farther, 
and to choose his ultimate place of rest in the lordly towers of 
Durham. The odour of his sanctity remained behind him at 
each place where he had granted the monks a transient respite 
from thcdr labours ; aud proud were those who could assign, as 
his temporary resting-place, any spot within their vicinity. 
There were few cells more celebrated and honoured than that 
of Saint Cuthbert, to which Boland Greeme now bent his way, 
situated considerably to the north-west of the great Alfb^ of 
Eennaquhair, on which it was dependent. In the neighbour- 
hood were some of those recommendations whiclrweighedVith* 
the ^gperienced priesthood of Borne, in choosing their sites for 
places of reli^on. 

There was a well, possessed of some medicinal qualities, 
which, of (Hpirse, claimed the saint for its guardian and oairon, 
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and occasionally produced some advantage to tin! reclusQ who 
inhabited his since nona could reasonably exl)ect to b^eht 
by the fountain ]yho did not extend their bounty to the saint's 
chaplain. A few ioo(^ of fertiile* land afforded tithe xctbnk his 
plot of garden-ground; %n eminence well clothed with trees 
rose behind td;ie cell, and sheltered it from thfi north and the 
east, while the front, opening to the south-west, looked up a 
wild but pleasant valley, down which wandered a lively brook, 
which bathed with etery stons that interrupted its passage. 

* The cell itself was rather plainly than rudely constructed — 
a low* Gothic building with two small apartments, one of 
which served the priest for* his dwelling-place, the other for his 
chapel. As ithere were few of the secular clergy who durst 
venture to reside so near the Border, the assistance of this 
monk in spiritual affairs had not been u^ess to the commimity, 
while the Catholic religiop retained the ascendency ; as he could 
many, christen, and admimster the other, sacraments of the 
Beman church. Of late, however, as the Protestant doctrines 
gained ground, he had fouiid it convenient to live in close retire- 
ment, and to avoid, as much as possible, arawing upon himself 
observation or animadversion.* The api)earance of his liabitation, 
however, when Eoland Graeme come before it in the close of 
the evening, plainly showed that his caution had been f nally 
ineffectual. 

The page's first movement was to knock at the door, when 
h^ observed, to his surprise, that it was open, not from being 
left unlatched, but because, beat off its upper hinge, it was 
only fastened to the door-post by the lower, and could therefore 
no lopger perform its functions. Somewhat alarmed at this, 
and*^ receiving no answer when he knocked and called, Roland 
began to look more at leisure upon the exterior of the little 
dwelling before he ventured to enter it. The flowers, which 
had been trained with care against the walls, seemed to have 
been recently tom dqwn, and trailed their dishonoured garlands 
•on the earth ; the latticed window was broken and dashed in. 
The garden, which the moi^ had maintained by his constant 
*labcmi in the* highest order anti beauty, bore marks of having 
been lately trode down and destroyed by the hoofs of animals, 
and the ^f men. 

The samted spring had not escaped. It was wont to rise 
beneath a canopy of ribbed arches, with which th# devotion of 
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<^der« times 'nad secured aud protected its healing vratenw 
These arches 'were now almost entirely demohshed, and the 
stones of which they were built were tumbled, into the well, as 
if for the purpose of choking* an and destraying the fountain; 
#bloh, as it had shared in other days the honour of the saint, 
was, in the present, doomed to partake his unpop*ilarity. Part 
of the roof had been pulled down from the house itself, and an 
attempt had been made with crows and levers npon one of the 
angles, by which several large omer-stones had been forced 
out of their place ; but the solidity of <^ncient mason-^work had 
proved too great for the time or patience of the assailaiits, and 
they had relinquished their t^k of destruction. Such dila* 
pidated buildings, after the lapse of years, during which nsture 
has gradually covered the effects of violence with creeping 
plants, and with weather-stains, exhibit, amid their decay, a 
melancholy beauty. But when the yisible effects of violence 
appear raw and re(^.nt, there is no /eeling to mitigate the sense 
of devastation with which they impress the spectators; aad 
such was now the sc^e on whi^ the youthful page gazed, with 
the painful feelings itVas qualified to excite. ^ 

VHien his first momentary surprise was over, Boland Gramme 
was at no loss to coojecture the cause of these ravages. The 
destruction of the Popish edifices did not take place at once 
throughout Scotland, but at different times, and according to 
the spirit which actuated the reformed clergy , some of whom 
instigated their hearers to these acts of demolition, and othqrs, 
with better taste and feeling, endeavoured to protect the ancient 
shrines, while they desired to see them purified f^bm the objects 
which had attracted idolatrous devotion. From time to time, 
therefore, the populace of the Scottish towns and villages, when 
instigated either by their own feelings of abhorrence for Popish 
superstition, or by the doctrines of the most zealous preachers, 
resumed the work of destruction, and exercised it upon some 
sequestered church, chapel, or cell, which had escarped the first 
burst of their indignation against the religion of Bomo. In - 
many places, the vices of the O^hglic clergy, arising out of the 
wealth and the corruption of that tremendous biierarohy;^ fui^ 
nished too good an apology for wreaking vengeance.upon the 
splendid edifices which they inhabited; and of an old 
Sottish historian gives a remarkable instance. 

» Why nxmm ye/’ said an aged matron, seeing tlie disoon* 
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tent of Bome of the dtiBens, whOe a stately convent ivaa h^irnt 
by the ihultitude, — “ why mpum ye for its destwiction 1 If you 
knew half the fl^tious wickedness which has b^n perpetrated 
within that house, yoij^ would i§tfier bless the divine judgment, 
which permits not even %he senseless walls that ^screened such 
profligacy any^longer to cumber Christian grouifti.” 

But ^though, in many instances, the destruction of the 
Boman CathoMc buildings might be, in the matron's way of 
judging, an act of justice, an4 in others an act of policy, there 
is no doubt that the humour of demolishing monuments of 
ancient piety and munificence, and that in a poor country like 
Scotland, where there was- no chance of their being replaced, 
was^both useless, mischievous, a!fii(ibarbarous. 

In the present instance, the unpretending and quiet seclusion 
of the monk of Saint Outhbert’s had hitherto saved him from 
the general wreck ; but it would seem ruin had now at length 
reached him. An^ous to discover if he h^d at least escaped 
personal harm, Boland Grseme entered the half-ruined cell. 

The interior of the building was in a stete which fully justi- 
fied the opinion he had formed from its e:lftemal injuries. The 
few rude utensils of the solitary's hut were broken down, and 
lay scattered on the floor, where it seemed as if a fire had been 
made with some of the fragments to destroy the rest of his 
property, and to consume, in particular, the rude old image of 
Saint Cuthbert, m his episoopal habit, which lay on the hearth 
lihe Dagon of yore, shattered with the axe and scorched with 
the flames, but only partially destroyed. In the little apart- 
ment which s^ed as a chapel, the altar was overthrown, and 
the fopi huge stones of which it had been once composed lay 
SG^Ciered around the floor. The large stone cruci^ which 
occupied the niche behind the altar, and fronted the supplicant 
while he paid his devotion there, had been pulled down and 
dashed by its own weight into three fragments. There were 
marks of sledge-hammers on each of these ; yet the image had 
•been saved from utter demolition by the size and strength of 
the remaining fra,^6nts, wl^jcL though much iiqured, retained 
>not^h of the original soulptmre to show what it had been 
intei^ed (o represent * 

Roland^ 6i|eme, secretly nursed in the tenets of Borne, saw 
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with, horror the profanation of the most sacred emblem, accord' 
ing to his creed, of our holy reUgiam. 

“ It is the badge of our redemption,” he fiaid, “ which the 
fdons hfeive dared to violate-^w^puld to (Jod* my weak strength 
were able to replace it — ^my humble ^rength to atone for the 
sacrilege!” ^ r. 

He stooped to the task he first meditated, and with a sudden, 
and to himself almost an incredible exertion of power, he lifted 
up the one extremity of the lowermhait of^he cross, and rested 
it upon the edge of the large stone which served for its p^estaL 
Encouraged by this success, he applied his force to the other 
extremity, and, to his own astonisWent, succeeded so far as to 
erect the lower end of the liixfi> into the socket, out of which 
it had been forced, and to place this fragment of the image 
upright. 

While he was employed in this labpur, or rather at the very 
moment when he ^ad accomplished ^e elevation of the frag- 
ment, a voice, in tl^illing and well-Wown accents, spoke behihd 
him these words: — :'*Well done, thou good and faithful ser- 
vant I Thus would 1 again meet the child of^my love — the 
hope of my aged eyes.” • 

Boland turned roimd in astonishment, and the tall command- 
ing form of Magdalen Orseme stood beside him. She was 
arrayed in a sort of loose habit, in form like that worn by 
penitents in Catholic countries, but black in colour, and ap- 
proaching as near to a pilgrim’s cloak as it was safe to wear jn 
a countiy where the suspicion of Catholic devotion in many 
places endangered the safety of those who were suspected of 
attachment to the ancient faith. Roland Grseme threw himself 
at her feet. She raised and embraced him, with affection 
indeed, but not unmixed with gravity which amounted almost 
to sternness. 

*^Thou hast kept well,” she said, ‘‘the bird in thy bosom,* 
As a boy, as a youth, thou hast held fast thy &ith amongst 
heretics — thoxi luust kept thy secret and mine own amongst' 
thine ouemies. 1 wept when I nailed from you^I who seldom 
weep, then shed tears, less for tiaj death than for thy spiiltual' 
danger — 1 dared not even see thee to bid thee a last ^ewell-^ 

* An expression used by Sir Ralpb Percy, slain in the baittle4)f Hedgdy- 
luoor in 1464, when dying, to express his having preserved unstained hie 
f'dnlity to the of L^caster. „ - 
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my grief, my swelling grief, had "betrayed me to^these heretics. 
But thou h^i been faithfid — down, down on fhy knees before 
the holy sign, s^hich evil men Juyure and blasphemy; down, 
and praise saints sftid angels for the grace they Have done thee, 
in preserving thee from the leprous plague whysfi cleaves to the 
house in whiah thou wert nurtured !*’ 

“ If, my mother — so I must ever call you,” replied Graeme, — 
if I am retamed such as thou»wouldst wish me, thou must 
thank the care of th% pious Hither Ambrose, whose iifttructions 
<S>niir^ed your early jfrecepts, and taught me at once to be 
frithful and to be silent.” 

‘‘ Be he blessed for it l”*said^he, blessed in the cell and in 
the.field, in the pulpit and at tha altar — ^the saints rain bless- 
ings on him ! — they are^ just, and employ his pious care to 
counteract the evils which his detested brother works against 
the realm and the churchy — but he knew not of thy lineage i” 

“ I could not myself tell, him that,” answered Boland, “ I 
kftew but darkly from your words, that Sir Halbert Glendinning 
holds mine inheritance, and that 1 am of ^ood as noble as runs 
in the veins of any Scottish Baron — ^these are things not to be 
forgotten, but for the e3q>lanation I must now look to you.” 

And when time suits, thou shalt not look for it in vain. 
But men say, my son, that thou art bold and sudden; and 
those who such tempers are not lightly to be trusted with 
what will strongly move them.” 

Say rather, my mother,” returned Boland Graeme, “ that I 
am laggard a^d cold-blooded — ^what patience or endurance can 
you require of which he is not capable, who for years has heard 
his religion ridiculed and insulted, yet failed to plunge his 
da^^er into the blasphemer’s bosom ?” 

‘‘ Be contented, my child,” replied Magdalen Graeme ; the 
time, whicfr then and even now demands patience, will soon 
ripen to that of effort and action — great events are on the 
wing, and thou — thou shalt have thy share in advancing them. 
•Thou hast relinquished the service of the Lady of Aveneli” 

1 have been dismissed irai%it, my mother-^1 have lived to 
dltoiissed, as if I were the meanest of the train.” 

Jt is«the better, my ohUd,” replied she ; thy mind will 
be the mgft Jbardened to undertake that which must be per- 
formed.” 

“Let it be nothing, then, against the Lady of Avenel,” said 
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th© p^e, *^a^'thy look a»d words seem to imply. I hay© eaten 
her broad — I have experienced h«r»favour- — I wiK neither ipjture 
nor betray her.” * 

“ Of that hereafter, nay son/’^aid she^ “ but learn this, that 
it is not for thee to capitulate in thy du^, and to say this will 
I do, ar.d that will I leave undone — No, Inland I . Ood and man 
will no longer abide the wickedness of this generation. Seest 
thou these fragments — knowest thou what they represent ? — and 
canst thfru think it is for thee make distinctions amongst a 
race so accursed by Heaven, that thej renounce, violate, blas- 
pheme, and destroy, whatsoever we are commanded to believe 
in, whatsoever we are commanded to reverence 1” 

As she spoke, she bent hep head towards the broken image, 
with a countenance in which strong Vasentment and zeal were 
mingled with an expression of ecstatic devotion ; she raised her 
left hand aloft as in the act of making a vow, and thus pro- 
ceeded : “ Bear witness for me, blessed symbol of our salvation, 
bear witness, hfily saint, within whose violated temple we stand* 
that as it is not for vengeance of my own that my hate pursues 
tliese people, so neither, for any favour or earthly affection 
tf)waTcls any amongst them, will I withdraw my hand from the 
plough when it shall pass through the devoted furrow ! Bear 
witness, holy saint, emee thyself a wanderer and fugitive as wc 
are now — bear witness, Mother of Mercy, Queen of Heaven — 
bear witness, saints and angels !” 

In this high strain of enthusiasm, she stood, raising her ey^s 
through the fractured roof of the vault, to the stars which now 
began to twinkle through the pale twilight, while the long grey 
tresses which hung down over her shoulders waved in the 
night-breeze, which the chasm and fractured windows admitted 
freely. 

Boland Graame was too much awed by early habits, as wdl 
as by the mysterious import of her words, to ask for farther ex- 
planatimi of the purpose she obscurely hinted at. Nor did she 
farther press him on the subject; for, having concluded her' 
prayer or obtestation, by clasping her hands together with 
solmnify, and then signing herself with the cross, she ^gain' 
addressed her grandson, in a tone more adapted to the ordinary 
bnsineiM of life. ^ \ 

“Thou must hence^” she said, “Boland, thou must henbe,, 
but not tills moming^And now, how wilt thou shift for thy 
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night’s quarters? — ^thou hast besn more softly brod than«virhen 
we were ooin|»nions in the misty hills of Olimberland and 
Liddesdale.’* « • 

have at least jpreaetyedi my good mother, the habits 
which I then learned— (An lie hard, feed spar m|;ly, and think 
it no hardshi|^ Since I was a wanderer with tliee on the hills, 
I have been a hunter, and fisher, and fowler, and each of these 
is accustomed 4o sleep freely in ^worse shelter than sacrilege 
has left us here.” 

* Than sacrilege has fefb us here 1” said the matron, repeat- 
ing his words, and pausing on them. ** Most true, my son ; 
and Ood’s faithful childreif are now worst sheltered, when they 
lodge in Ood’c own house and iHfe demesne of his blessed saints 
We shall sleep cold here, binder the night-wind, which whistles 
through the breaches which heresy has made. They shall lie 
warmer who made them-^ay, and through a long hereafter.” 

Notwithstanding the wil^ and singidar ^expression of this 
female, she appeared to retain toward Roland Greeme, in a 
strong degree, that affectionate and seduloijip love which women 
bear to their nurslings, and the children dependent on their 
care. It seemed as if she would not permit him to do aught 
for himself which in former days her attention had been used 
to do for him, and that she considered the tall stripling before 
her as being equally dependent on her careful attention as when 
he was the orphan child, who had owed ail to her affectionate 
soUoitude. 

“What hast thou to eat now?” she said, as, leaving the 
chapd, they weht into the deserted habitation of the priest ; “ or 
what means of kindling a fire, to defend thoe feom this raw and 
inclement air \ Poor child ! thou hast made slight provision for 
* a long journey ; nor hast thou skiU to help thyself by wit, when 
means are scanty. But Our Lady has pk^ by thy side one to 
whom want, in ^ its forms, is as familii^ as plenty and splendour 
have formerly been. And with want, Boland, come the arts of 
srhich she is the inventor.” 

With an active and officiogs dihgenoe, which strangely con- 
trasted with'hisr late abstract^ and high tone of Catholic 
devotion, she set about her domestic arrangements for the 
evening. % pouch, which was hidden under her garment, pro- 
duced a fliit sSid steel, and from the scattered feag^ents around 
(those pertaining to the image of Saint Outhbert sicrupulously 

VOL. XI. a 
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excepted) nhe*^ obtained eplintere sufficient to raise aJE^^rklitig 
and cheerful iirS on the hearth of the deserted ceU 

** And now," she said, for^ needful food." « 

“Think not* of it, mother," said Roland, unless you your- 
self feel hnngelr. It is a little thing ftr me to endure a night^s 
abstinence, and % small atonement for the necessary transgres- 
sion of the rules of ihe Church upon which I was compelled 
during my stay in the castle.*’ 

“ Hunger for myself !" answerecf the mati^on — “ Know, yout^ 
that a mother knows not hunger till that of her child k satis- 
6ed." And with sffisctionate inconsistency, totally Afferent 
finom her usual manner, she added, “Rd^d, you must not 
fast ; you have dispensation y ^ou are young, and <to youth ibod 
and sleep are necessaries not to be dispens^ with. Husband 
your strength, my child— your sovereign, your religion, your 
country, require it, I^et age maceratq, by fast and vi^ a body 
which can only suSer ; let youth, ^ these active times, nourish 
the limbs and the strength which action requires." « 

While she thus £^ke, the scrip, which hf^ produced the 
means of striking fire, furnished provision for a m^ ; of which^ 
she herself scarce partook, but anxiously watched her charge, 
taking a pleasure, resembling t^at of an epicure, in each 
morsel which he swallowed with a youthful appetite which 
abstinence had rendered unusually sharp. Roland readOy 
obeyed her recommendations, and ate the food which she so 
afiectiouately and earnestly placed before him. But she shqpk 
her head when invited by him in return to uartake of the 
refi^hment her own cares had furnished ; and when his soli- 
citude became more pressing, she refused him in a loftier tone 
of rejection. 

“ Young man," she said, “you know not to whom or of what 
you speak. They to whom Heaven declares its purpose must 
merit its communication by moff%ing the senses ; they have 
that within which requires not the superfluity of earthly nutri- 
ment, which is utscessaiy to those who are without thci^sphere’ 
of the Vision* To them the wat^ spmit in prayer is a refresh* 
slumber, and the sense of' doing the will cf Heavei»% a 
ri^er ^nquet than the tables of monarchs can spread before 
them do thou sleem soft, my son/’ she miL relapring 

from the tone of fanatioism into ^t hf malSemat affeerion 
and tenderness ; “ do thou steep sound white life te tmt ymmg 
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with thee, and the cares of the day can be arowned ia the 
slumbers of the evening. •Different is thy duf^ and mine, and 
as different the means by which ye must qualify and s(ren^heu 
ourselves to perfojPm at. From thee is demanded strength of 
body-^ftom me strengttfof soul.” ^ 

When shfls thus spoke, she prepared with ready address a 
pallet-couch, composed p^ly of the dried leaves which had 
once fumished^a bed to the solitajy, and the guests who occa- 
sionally received hiS hospitsilty, and which, neglected by the 
destroyers of his humble cell, had remained little disturbed in 
the corner allotted for them. To these her care added some 
of the vestures v^ich lay tom ajd scattered on the floor. With 
a zealous hand she selected all su^ as appeared to have made 
any part of the sacerddtal vestments, laying them aside as 
sacred from ordinary purposes, and with the rest she made, 
with dexterous promptness, such a bed as a weary man might 
willingly stretch himself qn; and duringithe time she was 
Preparing it, rejected, even with acrimony, any attempt which 
the youth made to assist her, or any ent|isaty which he urged, 
that she would accept of the place of rest for her own use. 
“Sleep thou,” said she, “Roland Grmme, sleep thou — the 
persecuted, the disinherited* orphan— the son of an ill-fated 
mother"— sleep thou I I go to pray in the chapel beside thee.” 

The manner was too enthusiastically earnest, too obstinately 
Ann, to permit Roland Grmme to dispute her will any farther. 
Y^t he felt some shame in giving way to it. It seemed as if 
she had forgotten the years that had passed away since their 
parting] and expected to meet, in the tall, indulged, and 
wflful youth, whom she had recovered, the passive obe^ence 
of the diild whom she had left in the Castle of Avenel. This 
did not fail to hurt her grandson’s characteristic and constitu- 
tional pride. He obeyed, indeed, awed into submission by the 
sudden recurrence of former sulwrdmation, and by feelings of 
affection and gratitude. Still, however, he felt the yoke. 

• “ Have I relinquished the hawk and the hound,” he said, 

“to become the pupil of her^lgasure, as if I were still a child ? 
~Ii*whoin euen my envious mates allowed to be superior in 
those exercises which they took most pams to acquire, and 
tvbioh canie ^ me naturally, as if a knowledge of them had 
be^ my birthright ? This may not, and must net be. I will 
be no reclaimed sparrow-hawk, who is carried lft)od6d on a 
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womanCs wrist, and has his quarry only shown to him when 
his eyes are uncovered for his flight I will know her purpose 
ere it is projwsc^ to me to aid » 

These, and other thoughts, stl*eamed through the mind of 
lioland Grieiiie ; ;vnd altliongh weaned with the fatigues of the 
day, it was long ere he could compose himsdf to re^t. 


CHAPTER NINTH. 

Rosel with mo — awear it — *tis nolhin words I trust, 

Save wheu Ikey’re fenced with an appeal to Heaven. 

Old Tlav. 

After passing the right in that sound sleep for which agita 
tion and fatigue had prepared him, Roland was awakened hy 
the fresh morning air,^and by the beams of the rising sun. His 
first feeling was that of surprise ; for, insteail of l«^oking forth 
from a turret window on the wdfcers of the lake of Avenel, 
which was the prospect his former^ apartment afforded, an un- 
latticed aperture gave him the view of the demolished garden 
of the banished anchorite. He sat up on his couch of leaves, 
and arranged in his memory, not without wonder, the singular 
events of the preceding day, which appeared the more surpris- 
ing the more he considered Ikem. He had lost protectress 
of his youth, and, in the same day, he had recovered the giude 
and guardian of his childhood. The former deprivation he felt 
ought to be matter of uncesu^ing regret, and it seemed as if the 
latter could hardly be the subject of unmixed self-congratulation. 
He remembered this person, who had stood to him in the 
relation of a mother, as equally affectionate in her attention, 
and absolute in her authority. A singular mixture of love and 
fear attended upon his early remembrances as they were con 
nccted with her ; and the fear tljatishe might desire to resume 
the same absolute control over his motions — a lear which her*' 
conduct of yesterday did not tend much to dissipate-r-weighed 
heavily sgamst the joy of this second meeting. ^ 

^*She cannot mean,*' said his rising pride, “to lead an^ 
vltrect me as^ pupil, when I am at the age of judging of my 
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own actions 1-^this she cannot' mean, or, meajjmg it, will feel 
herself stran^ly deceived.** • 

A sense of ftatitude towards the person against whom his 
heart thus rebelleti, checked Ms course of feeling. He resisted 
the thoughts which iiavoluni^y arose in ^is mind, as he 
would havw resisted an actual instigation of the foul hend; 
and, to aid him in his struggle, he felt for his beads. But, in 
his hasty dejjtarture from the Castle' of Avenel, he had forgotten 
.and left them behind him. • • 

“ This is yet worse^* he said ; but two things I learned of 
her under the most deadly charge of secrecy — ^to tell my beads, 
and to conceal that I did so^ and 1 have kept my word till 
now ; and ■^hen she shall ask m% for the rosary, I must say I 
have forgotten it ! Dol deserve she should believe me when 1 
say I have kept the secret of my faith, when I set so light by 
its symbon** « » 

He paced the floor in anxious agitation.* In fact, his attach- 
ment to his feith was of a nature very different from that which 
animated the enthusiastic matron, but i^hich, notwithstanding, 
it would have been his last thought to relinquish. 

The early charges impresdbd on him by his grandmother, had 
been instilled into a mind sftid memoiry of a character peculiarly 
tenacious. Child as he was, he was proud of the confidence 
reposed in his discretion, and resolved to show that it had not 
been rashly intrusted to him. At the same time, his resolution 
was no more than that of a child, and must, necessarily, have 
gradually fad^ed away under the operation both of precept and 
example, during his residence at the Castle of Avenel, but for 
the exhortations of Father Ambrose, who, in his lay estate, had 
been called Edward Qlendinning. This zealous monk had been 
apprised, by an unsigned letter placed in his band by a pilgrim, 
that a child educated in the Catholic faith was now in the 
Castle of Avenel, perilously situated (so was the scroll ex- 
pressed), as ever the three children who were cast into the fiery 
furnace of persecution. The letter threw upon Father Ambrose 
the fault, should this solitar^^lamb, unwillingly left within the 
demiasnes of *the prowling wolf, become his ^al prey. There 
needed ma farther exhortation to the monk than the idea that a 
soul migiit •be endangered, and that a Catholic might b^me 
an apostate ; and he made his visits more frequent than usual to 
the Castle of Avenel, lest, through want of the prii^te encourage- 
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ment tfnd instnjotion, which he always found some opportoi^ 
of dispensing, the church should losd' a proselyte, tfiid, according 
to the Remifih creed, the devil acquire a soul 

Still these inferviews were rard'; and thou^ they encouraged 
tiiie solitary boy to keep his secret ana hold fast his religion, 
they were neither frequent nbr long enough to insjrfre him with 
anything beyond a blind attachment to the observances which 
the priest recommended. He acUiered to the %nns of his 
religion rdther because he felt it^ would ^shonqurable tq. 
change that of his fathers, than Irom any rational conviction or 
sincere belief of its mysterious doctrines. It was a princi^ 
part of the distinction which, iq his own opinion, singled him 
out from those with whom he hved, and gave him ah additional, 
though an internal and concealed reason, for contemning those 
of the household who showed an undisguised dislike of him, 
and for hardening himself against the instructioBS of the 
chaplain, Henry Waiden. 

The fanatic preacher,” he thought within himself, durinf 
some one of the chaplain's frequent discourses Mainst the 
Church of Rome, ho little knows whose ears are Teoeiving his 
profane doctrine, and with what contempt and abhorr^ce they 
hear his blasphemies against the holy religion by which kings 
have been crowned, and for which martyrs liave died !” 

But in such proud feelings of defiance of h^esy, as it was 
termed, and of its professons, which associated the Catholic 
religion with a sense of generous independence, and that of tho 
Protestants with the subjugation of his mind and Jemper to the 
direction of Mr. Warden, began and ended the faith of Boland 
Qrseme, who, independently of the pride of singularity, sought 
not to understand, and had no one to expound to him^ the 
peculiarities of the tenets which he professed. His regret, 
therefore, at missing the rosary which had hem conveyed to 
him through the hands of Father Ambrose, was rather the' 
shame of a soldier who has dropped his cockade or ba(^ of 
service, than that of a zealous votary who had foigot^n a 
virible symbol of his religion. # • , 

His thoughts on the subject, however, were mbrtifying, wd 
fche more so from apprehension that his negligence must reach 
the ears of his relative. He frit it could be no one*but she who 
bad secretly ^'Snsmitted these beads to Fatiber Ambrose Ibr his 
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naBf and tHiat his eardessness was but aa indiff^ent requital of 
her kiuduess,* 

Nor will siie omit to ask sue about them/’ sa^ he to 
himself; ^‘for he& is ^ seal •which age cannot quell; and if 
dm has not quitted her wont, my answer will nol fail to incense 
her/’ 

While he thus communed with himself, Magdalen Graeme 
entered the ajjtartment. “ The blessing of the morning on your 
youthful head, my son,” she iud, with a solemnity of Expression 
whiciU thrilled the yotfth to the heart, so sad and earnest did 
the benediction flow frojn her lips, in a tone where devotion 
was blended with affection. ^^*And thou hast started thus 
eaify from tSiy couch to catch the first breath of the dawni 
But it is not well, my* Boland. Eiijoy slumber while thou 
eanst ; the time is not far behind when the waking eye must 
be thy portion as well as mine.” 

She uttered these words with an affectionate and anxious 
Ane, which showed that, devotioncd as were the habitual 
exercises of her mind, the thoughts of l^r nursling yet bound 
her to earth with the cords of human affection and passion. 

But she abode not lon^ in a mood which she probably 
regarded as a momentary flereliotiob of her imaginary high 
calling— Come,” she said, ** youth, up and be doing — It is 
time that we leave this place.” 

**And whither do we go?” said the young man; what 
is the object of our journey ?” 

The matrop stepped bade, and gazed on him with surprise, 
not unmingled with displeasure. 

^^^To what purpose such a question?" she said; *^is it not 
enough that 1 lead the way ? Hast thou lived with heretics 
till thou hast learned to instal the vanity of thine own private 
judgment in place of due honour and obe^ence ?” 

‘*The time, thought Roland Grmme within himself, ‘^is 
already come, when I^must establish my flneedom, or be a 
viHing thrall fer ever — I feel that t must speedily look to it.” 

^ She instantly fulfilled his foreboding, by lecurnng to the 
theme by which her thoughts seemed most constantly engrossed, 
although^ when she plea^, no one could so perfectly disguise 
herteligiefi., 

" Thy beads, my son — ^bast thou told thy beads^f ” 
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Bolaiul G^me oolaured high; he fA% the atom tiraa ap 
proaohing, but* kcorned to avert it iSty a ^^Isehood.* 

1 have forgotten my Toaary/' he fiaid^ the Castle of 
.Avenel.*^ ‘ # 

Forgotten" ^y rosary T* she exolsimed; '^false both to 
religion and to ^tural duty, hast thou lost whaV me sent so 
far, and at sudi risk, a token of ^e truest affection, that 
Should have been, every bead of it, as dear to^thee as thine 
eyeballs 11’ ^ ^ 

“ 1 am grieved it should have so chanced, mother,** replied 
the youth, ‘‘ and much did 1 value the token as coming Brom 
you. For what remains^ I tri^t to win gold enough, when I 
push my way in the world ; Snd till then, beads bf black oak, 
or a rosary of nuts, must serve the turn.** 

“Hear him !” said his grandmother; “young as he is, he 
hath learned already the lessons of the devil’s school I The 
rosary, consecrated iby the Holy Father himself, and sancrified 
by his bleBsmg, is but a few knobs of gold, whose value may 8e 
replaced by the wagefi of his profane labour, and whose virtue 
may be supplied by a-string of hazel nuts l—This is hereisy — 
So Henry Warden, the wolf wlA> ravages the flock of the 
Shepherd, hath taught thee to speak and to think.” 

“ Mother,” said Inland Grseme, “ 1 am no heretic ; I believe 
and I pray according to the rules of our church — This misfor- 
tune 1 regret, but I cannot amend it.” 

“ Thou canst repent it, though,” replied bis spiritual diree* 
tress, “repent it in dust and ashes, atone for jt by fasting, 
prayer, and penance, instead of loomg on me with a counte- 
nance as light as if thou hadst lost but a button from thy cap.” 

“ Mother, ’ said Boland, “ be appeased ; 1 will remember my 
&ult in the next confession which 1 have space and opportunity 
to make, and will do whatever the priest may require of me in 
atonement. For the heaviest fault I can do no mora-^But, 
mother,” he added, after a moment’s pause, “ let me not inbur 
your farther displeasure, if I ask whither our journey is bbund, 
and what is its ohjeet. I am no^longer a child, but a man, and ^ 
at my own disposal, with down upon my chin, and a swortf ly 
ny sme^X wiH go to the mid of ike wmid with you te do your 
pleasure; but 1 owe it to mys^f to inquire theiqmiqxwe and 
direction of our travels.’* 

“You owe it to yourself, ungrateful boyl” replied hb rela- 
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live, paaslQii rapidly supplying 'the colour which*' age had long 
chased fipoxn features — yoursdf you ovfe nothing — ^you 

can owe nothinf^^to me you owe everything — your l^e when 
an infant-^your support whUwa child^the of instruc- 

tion, and the hopes of honour — and, sooner th|n thou shouldst 
abandon the lioble cause to which I have devoted thee, would I 
see thee lie a corpse at my feet i’* 

Roland wsi^ alarmed at the vehement agitation with which 
she spoke, and whiofi threatfted to overpower her aged frame ; 
and he hastened to repty— I forget nothing of what I owe to 
you, my dearest mother— show me how my blood can testify 
my gratitude, and you shall ju(|^e if I spare it. But blindfold 
ol^ience had in it as little ment ^ reason.” 

Saints and angels !” replied Magdalen, and do I hear these 
words from the child of my hopes, the nursling by whose bed I 
have kneeled, and for whose weal I have wearied every saint in 
heaven with prayers ) Roland, by obedience only canst thou 
sfiow thy affection and thy gratitude. What avails it that you 
might perchance adopt the course I propose to thee, were it to 
be fully explained ? lliou wouldst not then follow my command, 
but thine own judgment; fhou wouldst not do the wiU of 
Heaven, communicated throfigh thy best friend, to whom thou 
owest thine all ; but thou wouldst observe the blinded dictates 
of thine own imperfect reason. Hear me, Roland ! a lot calls 
thee — solicits thee — demands thee — ^the proudest to which man 
can be destined, and it uses the voice of thiue earliest, thy best, 
thiue only fripnd — ^Wilt thou resist iti Then go thy way — 
leave me-, here — my hopes on earth are gone and withered — I 
kneel me down before yonder profaned altar, and when 
the raging heretics return, they shall dye it with the blood of a 
martyr.” 

But, my dearest mother,” said Boland Graeme, whose early 
reooUeotions of her violence were formidably renewed by these 
wild expressions of reckless passion, “ I will not forsake you — 
^ 1 win 'abide with yDU*^worlds shall not force me from your side 
~I win protect — I will defend you — I will live with you, and 
dieforyoui”^ 

“ One vprd, my son, were worth all these — say only, * I will 
ob^ you,’/ 

^ Doubt it not^ mother,” replied the youth, “ I will, and that 
with all my heart ; only”- 
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Kay, I vk^ive no qualifications of thy promise,” said Mag- 
dalen Graeme, hatching at the word, ** the obediehoe which I re- 
quire is, absolute ; and a blessing on thee, thoft darling memmy 
of my beloved child, that thotr hast jpoteer to make a promise 
so hard to hum^ pride 1 Trust me well, that in the design in 
which thou dost embark, thou hast for thy partndm the mighty 
and the valiant, the power of the church, and the pride of the 
noble. Succeed or fail, livp»or die, thy npie sliall be among 
those wi& whom success or fail&e is alike glorious, death or 
life alike desirable. Forward, then, forward ! life is short, and 
our plan is laborious — Angels, saints, and the whole blessed host 
of heaven, have their eyes even^now on this barren and blighted 
land of Scotland — What sa/^I? on Scotland 1 — their ^e fc on 
m, Holand-^n the frail woman, on 'the ineiqierienced youth, 
who, amidst the ruins which sacrilege hath made in the holy 
place, devote themselves to God’s cause, and that of their law 
ful Sovereign, Ansen, so be it ! The blessed eyes of saints and 
martyrs which see our resolve shall witness the execution ; or 
their ears which heai^ our vow shall hear our death-groan drawn 
in the sacred cause !” 

While thus speaking, she hel<f Eoland Grmme firmly with 
one hand, while she pointed upii^ard with the other, to leave 
him, as it were, no means of protest against the obtestation to 
which he was thus made a party. When she had finished her 
appeal to Heaven, she left him no leisure for farther hesitation, 
or for asking any explanation of her purpose ; but passing with 
the same re^y transition as formerly to the soliciiious attentions 
of an anxious parent, overwhelmed him with questions concern^ 
ing his residence in the Oastle of Avenel, and the qualities and 
accomplishments he had acquired. 

It is well,” she said, when she bad exhausted her inq^iiries, 

‘‘ my gay goss-hawk* hath been well trained, and will soaaf high;^ 
but those who bred him will have cause to fear as weB as to'" 
wonder at his flight— Let us now,” she said, ** to our morning 
meal, and care not though it be a scanty one, A few'hours'* 
walk will bring us to more frien<llf quarters.” ^ , 

Th^ty broke their fast, accordingly, on such fir^gments m 
immetl of their yesterday’s provision, and immediately set out 
on their ibrther journey, Magdalen Graeme led the way, with a 
firm and active step much beyond her years, and Boland Gneme 

* NotftD. 
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foUowed, pensive and anxious, mi far from ssj;iSfied with the 
state of dependence to which *he seemed again toH[>e reduced. 

Am I for ever,” he said to himself, to be devoured with 
the desire of indepltedence and» free agency, andT yet to be for 
ever led on by ciroumstances to follow the ^1 gf* others 1” 


CHAPTER TENTH. 

She dwelt tinnoti<^ and alone 
Baside the spring!#of Dove ; 

A maid whom there was none to praise, 

And very few to love. 

WORDSWOETH. 

In the course of their journey the travellers i^oke little to each 
otier, Magdalen Gr^me chanted from time to time in a low 
voice a part of some one of those beautigil old Latin hymns 
which belong to the Catholic service, muttered an Ave or a 
Credo, and so passed on, lost ill devotiomil contemplation. The 
meditations of her grandson wei^e more bent on mundane matters; 
and many a time as a moor-fowl arose from the heath and shot 
along the moor, uttering his bold crow of defiance, he thought 
of the jolly Adam Woodcock and his trusty goss-hawk ; or, as 
thay paiU«d a thicket where the low trees and bushes were in- 
termingled witlj tall fern, furze, and broom, so as to form a thick 
and intricate cover, his dreams were of a roebuck and a brace 
of gaze-hounds. But frequently his mind returned to the bene- 
^ volent and kind mistress whom he had left behind him offended 
justly, and unreconciled by any effort of his. 

“ My step would be lighter,” he thought, “ and so would my 
heart, could I hut have returned to see her for one instant, and 
to say, Lady, the orphan boy was wild, but not ungrateful !” 

• Travelliug in these divers moods, about the hour of noon they 
reached a small straggling vilia^, in which, as usual, were seen 
one two of those predominating towers or peel-housos, which, 
for reasonauof defence elsewhere detailed, were at that time to 
be found ift^vicry Border hamlet. A brook flowed beside the 
village, and watered the valley m which it stood. There was 
also a mansion at the end of the village, and af little way 
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separated fr^n; it^ much dilapidated, abd in very bad order, but 
appearing to 'have been the abode of persons Of some consider- 
ation.^ Tlie situation was agreeable, bein^ &n angle formed by 
the stream, bearing three or*four Igrge sycamore trees, which 
were in fuir 1^, and served to relieve the dark appearance of 
the mansion, which was built of a deep red stOHe^ The house 
itself was a large one, but was now obviously too big for the 
inmates ; severd windows were built up,^e8pe(aally those which 
opened ‘from the lower storey ;^others were blockaded in a less 
substantial manner. The court before the door, which had once 
been defended with a species of low outer-wall, now ruinous, 
was paved, but the stones wgre completely covered with long 
grey nettles, thistles, and oKher weeds, which, shooting Up be- 
twixt the flags, had displaced many of them' from their level. 
Even matters demanding more peremptory attention had been 
left neglected, in a manner which argued sloth or poverty in the 
extreme. The stkeam, undermining a part of the bank near an 
angle of the ruinous wall, had brought it down/ with a comer 
turret, the mins ofu which lay in the bed of the river. The 
current, interrupted by the ruins which it had overthrown, and 
turned yet nearer to the site of the tower, had greatly enlarged 
the breach it had made, and was^'in the process of imdermining 
the ground on which the house itself stood unless it were 
spee^ly protected by sufficimt bulwarks. 

All this attracted Roland Crreeme’s observation as th^ ap- 
proached the dwelling by a winding path, which gave thenf, at 
intervals, a view of it from different points. » 

“ If we go to yonder house,'' he said to his mother, ** I trust it 
is but for a short visit. It looks as if two rainy days from the 
north-west would send the whole into the brook." 

“You see but with the eyes of the body," said the old woman ; 
“ Qod will defend his own, though it be forsaken and despised 
of mm. Better to dwell on the sand, under his law^ than fly 
to the rock of human trust." 

As she thus spoke, they entc^red the court before the ol^ 
mansion, and Boland could that the front of ^ had 

formerly been considerably ornamented with darved work, in 
the same dark-coloured freestone of which it was^buUt. But 
all these ornaments had been broken down and •destroyed, and 
only the shattered vestiges of niches and entablatures now 
strewed thi pl^ which they had once occupied. The laiget 
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entrance in front was walled up, but a little focffcpath, wJhSch, 
fh)in its appeaimce, se^ed to be rarely trodden*!^ to a small 
wicket, defended* by a door weU clenched with iron-headed 
nails, at which Ma^akn Grseme knocked three times, pausing 
betwist each knock, unlStl she heard an answefing tap from 
within. At the last knock, the wicket was o|!ened by a pale 
thin female, who smd, Beiudicti qui vement in nomine DommiJ* 
They enterrf, Ind the portress hastily shut behind them the 
wjeket, and made fasf the mi^ive fastenings by whi^ it was 
secured, • 

The female led the w^ through a narrow entrance, into a 
vestibule of some extent, paved with stone, and having benches 
of the same solid material rang?d«around. At the upper end 
was an oriel window, but*some of the intervals formed by the 
stone shafts and mullions were blocked up, so that the apart- 
ment was very gloomy. . 

Here they stopped, and thp mistress of th# mansion, for such 
shl was, embraced Magdalen Grmme, and greeting her by the 
title of sister, kissed her with much solenyiity on either side of 
the face. 

“ The blessing of Our Lady be upon you, my sister,” were 
her next words ; and they left no doubt upon Boland’s mind 
respecting the religion of their hostess, even if he could have 
suspected his venerable and zealous guide of resting elsewhere 
than in the habitation of an orthodox Catholic. They spoke 
together a few words in private, during which he had leisure to 
remark more jarticularly the appearance of his grandmother’s 
friend, 

age might be betwixt fifty and sixty ; her looks had a 
, mixture of m^ancholy and unhappiness that bordered on dis- 
content, and obscured the remains of beauty which age had 
still left on her features. Her dress was of the plainest and 
most ordmaiy description, of s dark colour, and, like Magdalen 
Graeme’s, something approaching to a religiqus habit. Strict 
^neatness and deanliness of person seemed to intimate, that if 
jpoor, she was not reduced tg ^ualid or heart-broken distress, 
and*that shesvas still sufficiently attached to life to retain a 
taste for its decendes, if not its elegancies. Her manner, as 
well as hqjf Matures and appearance, argued an original condi. 
tion and education far aWe the meanness of her present 
appearance. In short, the whole figure was such®as to excite 
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the^'l^^ea, “ That female miwt have had a history worth know- 
ing.” While i^^land Gmme was making thiset^ reflection, 
the whispers of the two females ceased, and tho mistress of the 
mansion, appcoaching him, looked on his &ce and person with 
much attention, and, as it seemed, soihe interest. 

This, then,^ she said, addressing his relative,^ “ is the child 
of thine unhappy daughter, sister Magdalen; and him, the 
only shoot from your ancienj tree, you are willing to devote to 
the Good Cause ?” t ^ 

Yes, by the rood,” answered Magd«den Gweme, in her usi^ 
tone of resolved determination, to the good cause I dOvolie him, 
flesh and fell, sinew and limb, body and soul.” 

‘‘Thou art a happy womun, ^sister Magdalen, ’^answered her 
companion, “that, lifted so high above human affection and 
human fe^ng, thou canst hind such a victim to the horns of 
the altar. Had 1 been called to mak^such sacriflce-^ plunge 
a youth so young ^d fair into the plots and bloodthirsty de^- 
ings of the time, not the patriar^ Abraham, when he Kd 
Isaac up the mountam, would have rendered more melancholy 
obedience.” ' / 

She then continued to look at Eoland with a mournful aspect 
of compassion, until the intentness of her gaze occasioned his 
colour to rise, and he was about to move out of its influence, 
when he was stopped by his grandmother with one hand, while 
with the other she divided the hair upon his forehead, which 
was now crimson with bashfulness, while she added, with^ a 
mixture of proud affection and firm resolution — “ Ay, look at 
him well, my sister, for on a fairer fkce thine eyS never rested. 

I too, when I first saw him, after a long separation, felt m the 
worldly feel, and was half shaken in my purpose. But no wind 
can tear a leaf from the withered tree which has long been 
stripped of its foliage, and no mere human casualty can awaken 
the mortal feelings which have long slept in the calm of 
devotion.” 

'VtThile the old womam thus spoke, her manner gave the he to^ 
her assertions, for the tears rose ^ her eyes whBe she added, 
“ Bu^i the ieiier and the more s|fotlesB the victin^ is it aotj xaf 
sister^ the more worthy of acceptance f” She seem^ glad to 
escape from the sensations which agitated her, h^tanfly 
add^ “ He will escape, my sister — ^there will be a ram caught 
in the thicket, and the hand of our revolted brethren shhll not 
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be on the j^uthM Joseph. Heaven can defend 4^ ovm n^hts, 
even by meane of babes and^sucklings, of womep-and beardless 
boys.” ^ 

“ Heaven hath left us,” aai^ *the other female ; “^or our 
sine and our fathers' W succours of the blessed saints have 
abandoned th^ accursed land. We may wiB the crown of 
martyrdom, but not that of earthly triumph. One, too, whose 
prudence was at this deep crisis so indispensable, has been called 
to a better world, lihe Abbqt Eufitatius is nb more.” , 

•*'May bis soul have jnercy 1” said Magdalen Graeme, and 
may Heaven, too, have mercy upon us, who linger behind in this 
bloody land ! His loss is^indeed a perilous blow to our enter* 
prise ; for whp remains behind pesfessing his far-fetched experi- 
ence* hji^ self-devoted zeal, his consummate wisdom, and his 
undaunt^ courage 1 He hath fallen with the church's standard 
in his hand, but God will raise up another to lift the blessed 
banner. Whom have the* Chapter elected in his room ?” 

It is rumoured no one Of the few remaihiug brethren dare 
accept the office. The heretics have sworn that they will 
permit no future election, and will heavily punish any attempt 
to create a new Abbot of Saipt Mary's. Conjuromrant inter se 
prinoipee^ dicentes, ProjiGiamusJaqueoe 

“ Qnousqae, Domdne /” — bj^Blated Magdalen ; ** this, my sister, 
were indeed a perilous and fatal breach in our band ; but I am 
firm in my belief, that another will arise in the place of him so 
Untimely removed. Where is thy daughter Catherine ?” 

^‘In the parlour,” answered the matron, “but” She 

looked at Boland Gimme, and muttered something in the ear 
of Iriend. 

‘*Tear it not,” answered Magdalen Grmme, “it is both 
• lawful and necessary — fear nothing from him — I would he were 
as well grounded in the faith by which alone comes safety, as 
he is free from thought, deed, or speech of villany. Therein 
is the heretics’ discipline to be commended, my sister, that they 
Junm up their youth, in strong morality, and choke up every 
inlet to youthful folly.” 

• It 4 but a decking of tho outside of the cup,” answered 
her friend,' “ a* whitening of the sepulolire ; but he shall see 
<!?atherine,^nce you, sister, judge it safe and meet. — ^Follow us, 
youth,” sht added, aUd led the vray from the apartment with 
These were the only words which the patron bad 
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itddr^ssed to Jtoknd Graame, who obe^red them in silenoe. M 
they pac^ thi^ugh several windiiig passages aqd waste apart* 
meats with a vexy slow stejp, the young paigs 1:^ leisure to 
^make smpe reflections on his B|J[;nation— reflections of a nature 
which ardent temper considered ceis s|)ecial]y disagreeable. 
It seemed he hul now got two mistresses, or tutoresses, instead 
of- one, both elderly women, and both, it would seem, tn league 
to direct his motions according to their own pleasure, and for the 
accompliejbmient of plans to Vhi<^^ he was> no party. This, he 
thought, was too much ; arguing reasonably enough, that what- 
ever right his grandmother and benefactress bad to guide lus 
motions, she was neither entitled to transfer her authority, or 
to divide it with another, wl\o .>eemed to assume,, without cere- 
mony, the same tone of absolute command over him. 

i^But it shall not long continue thus,” thought Boland; 
will not be all my life &e slave of a woman^s whistle, to go 
when she bids, and come when she call!. No, by Saint Andrew ! 
the hand that can hold the lanc^ is above the control of the 
distaff. 1 will leave them the slipp’d collar in their ^nds on 
the first opportunity, and let them execute thdr ^wh devices 
by their own proper force. It n^ay save them bom from peril, 
for I guess what they meditate ^ not likely to prove either 
safe or easy — the Earl of Murray and his heresy are too wdl 
rooted to be grubbed up by two old women.” 

As he thus resolved, they entered a low room, in which a 
third female was seated. This apartment was the fimt he had 
observed in the mansion which was furnished with movable 
seats, and with a wooden table, over which was<»laid a |uece of 
tapestry. A carpet was spread on the floor, there was a^ate 
In the chimney, and, in brief, the apartment had the air of 
being habitable and inhabited. 

But Boland’s eyes found better employment than to make 
observations on the accommodations of the chamber ; for this 
second female inhabitant of the mansion seemed something very 
different from anything he had yet seen thwu At hjs first entay,^ 
she jhad greeted with a silent and low obeisance the two ag^ 
matrons, then glancing her cyeatoVards Roland, she adjustcri a 
veil which hung back over her shoulders, bo os tb bring it over 
her&oe ; an operation which she perform^ with much modesty^ 
but without eith^ affected baste or embarrassed timidity. 

Baring tljlB manemvre Boland had time to observe, thi^ t^e 
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face wda that of a girl apparently not much pAt sixteen, and 
that the eyes*were at once* soft ajxd brilliant. To these very 
£Ei,yourable observations was added the certainty that •the fair 
object to whom they referrei possessed an exoelldftt shape, 
bordering perhaps on e/Sbonpoint^ and tlierefo^ rather that of 
a Hebe tlm^f a Sylph, but beautifully formed, and shown to 
great advantage by the close jacket and petticoat which she 
wore after a roreign fashion, the lest not quite long enough to 
conceal a very prett/ foot, wftch rested on a bar of thb table at 
which ,she sate ; her rdund arms and taper fingers very busily 
employed in repairing the piece of tapestry which was spread 
on it, which exhibit^ several^ deplorable fissures, enough to 
demand the Utmost skill of the mAst expert sempstress. 

It is to be remarked* that it was by stolen glances that 
Boland Graeme contrived to ascertain these interesting parti- 
culars ; and he thought be could once or twice, notwithstanding 
the texture of the veil, detect the damsel in the act of taking 
sftnilar cognisance of his own person. The matrons in the 
meanwhile continued their separate conversation, eyeing from 
time to tune the young people, in a manner which left Boland 
in no doubt that they were •the subject of their conversation. 
At length he distinctly heard* Magdalen Grseme say these words 
— “ Nay, my sister, we must give them opportunity to speak 
together, and to become acquainted ; they must be personally 
known to each other, or how shall they be able to execute what 
they are intrusted with 

It seemed if the matron, not fully satisfied with her friend’s 
reasoning, continued to offer some objections ; but they were 
Ixonwi down by her more dictatorial friend. 

, “ It must be so,” she said, “ my dear sister ; let us therefore 

go forth on the balcony, to finish our conversation. — And do 
you,” she said, addressing Boland and the girl, become 
acquainted with each other.” 

With this she stepped up to the young woman, and raising 
lier veil, discovered features which, whatever might be their 
ordinary complexion, were now fovered with a universal blush. 
Zidtum ri#,” said Magdalen, looking at the other matron. 
Vh replied the other, with reluctant and hesitat- 

ing acquiescence; and again adjusting the veil' of the blushing 
girl, she dropped it so as to shade, &ough not to ^onceal, her 
countenance, and whispered to her, in a tone loud enough for 
VOL. XJ * « 
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the i&ge to hear, Remember, Catherine, who thou art, and for 
what destined.*^’ * ** 

The matron then retreated with Magdalen*’ Graeme through 
one of the casements of the ap^rtmen^ tha^* opened on a large 
broad balcony, Tyhich, with its ponderous balustrade, had once 
run along the whole south front of the building' which faced 
the brook, and formed a pleasant and commodious walk in the 
open air. It was now in fiS)me places deprived of the balus* 
trade, in ''others broken and narrWed but, ruinous as it w^, 
could still be used as a pleasant promenade. Here then^walked 
the two ancient dames, busied in their private conversation j 
yet not so much so, but that Roland could observe the matrons, 
as their thin forms darken^ the casement in ^passing or re- 
passing before it, dart a glance into t)ie apartment, to see how 
matters were going on there. 


CHAPTER ELEVENTH. 

« 

Life liath its May, aud it is mirthful then ; 

The woods are vocal, and the flowers all odour ; 

Its very blast has mirth in*t — and the maidens, 

The while they don their cloaks to screen their kirtles, 

Laugh at the ram that wets them. 

Old Plat. 

% 

Catherine was at the happy age of innocence, and buoyancy 
of spirit, when, after the first moment of embarrassment was 
over, a situation of awkwardness, like that in which she was 
suddenly left to make acquaintance with a handsome youth, 
not even known to her by name, struck her, in spite of hetself, 
in a ludicrous point of view. She bent her beautiful eyes upon 
the work with which she was busied, and with infinite gravity 
sate out the two first toms of the matrons upon the balcony ; 
but then, glancing her deep blue eye a little towards Boland)’ 
and observing the embari^mei^t under which he laboured, 
now shifting on his chair, and now dangling his^cap, the whole 
man evindng that he was perfectly at a loss how-to open the 
conversation, she could keep her composure no longer, but after 
a vaiu struggle broke out into a sincere, thou^ a very invol* 
untary fit of laughing, so richly accompanied by the laughter 
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of her merry, eyes, which actually glanced thj^ugh the tears 
which the effort filled them with, and by the waving of her 
rich tresses, that 4;h^ goddess^ of smiles herself nevd looked 
more lovely than Catherine at that moment • A court page 
would not l\ave left her long alone in her miHh ; but Boland 
was countryXred, and, besides, having some jealousy as weU as 
bashfulness^ hs took it into his head that he was himself the 
object of her inextinguishai^le lliughter. His end^vours to 
sympathise with Oatl^rine, therefore, could carry him no 
fartW than a forced giggle, which had more of displeasure 
than of mirth in it, and*which so much enhanced that of the 
girl^that it .seemed to rendei^it impossible for her ever to 
bring her laughter to an*end, with whatever anxious pains she 
laboured to do so. For every one has felt, that when a 
paroxysm of laughter has seized him at a misbecoming time 
and place, the efforts w£ich he makes to suppress it, nay, the 
srry sense of the impropriety of giving way to it, tend only to 
augjnent and prolong the irresistible impulse. 

It was undoubtedly lucky for GathSine, as well as for 
Roland, that the latter did not shore in the excessive mirth of 
the former. For seated as. she was, with her back to the 
casement, Catherine could easily escape the observation of the 
two matrons during the course of their promenade; whereas 
Grseme was so placed, with his side to the window, that his 
mirth, had he shared that of his companion, would have been 
instantly visible, and could not have failed to give offence to 
the personage^ in question. He sate, however, with some im 
patience, until OatWine had exhausted either her power or her 
desire of laughing, and was returning with good grace to the 
exercise of her needle, and then he observed with some diyness, 
that there seemed no great occasion to recommend to them to 
improve their acquaintance, as it seemed that they were already 
tolerably familiar.” 

• Oatherino had an extreme desire to set off upon a firesh score, 
but she repressed it strongl}^ and fixing her eyes on her work, 
replied by as]png his pardon, ^and promising to avoid future 
offence. 

Boland*lu^ sense enough to feel, that an air of offended 
dignity was very much misplaced, and that it was with a very 
difletent bearing he ought to meet the deep blue eyes which 
had borne such a hearty burden in the laughing scene. Ho 
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tded/ therefor^ to extricate him86|f as well as he could from 
his blunder, by assuming a tone of corresponddlkt geiety, and 
teqnestmg to ,know of nymph, how ^ Vaa her pleasure 
that they should proceed in improving {he acquaintance which 
had oommoncedflo merrily/' 

“That,” she said, “you must yourself discovdif; perhaps I 
have gone a step too far in opening our interview^” 

, “ Suppose,” said Roland Graenj^, “ we {(hould begin as in a 
tale-boo^* by asking each other's names^and histories.” f. 

“ It is right well imagined,” said Catherine, “ and shews an 
argute judgment. Bo you l^gin, and I will listen, and only 
put in a question or two at thecdark parts of the story. Come, 
unfold then your name and history, my new acquaintance.”*' 

“ I am c^ed Roland Gmme, and that tall old woman is my 
grandmother.” 

“ And your tutoress 7 — good. Who are your parents ?” 

“ They are both dead,” replied Boland. ^ 

“ Ay, but who were they 7 you had parents, I presume?” 

“ 1 suppose so,” said Roland, “ but I have never been able 
to learn much of their history,^ My father waiS a Scottish 
knight, who died gallantly in his stirrups — my mother was a 
Gnome of Heathergill, in the Bebateable Land — most of her 
family were killed when the Bebateable countiy was burned by 
the Lord Maxwell and Heiries of Caerlaverock.” 

“ Is it long ago ?” said the damsel. 

“ Before I was bom,” answered the paga • 

“ That must be a great while since,” said she, shaking her 
head gravely ; “ look you, I cannot weep for them.” 

“ It needs not,” said the youth, “ they fell with honour.” 

“So much for your lineage, fair sir,” replied his companion, • 
“ of whom I like the living specimen (a glance at the casement) 
far less than those that are dead. Your much honoured grand- 
mother looks as if she could make one we^ in sad earnest. 
And now, fair sir, for your own perscm — if you tell not the tale, 
faster, it will be cut short in the middle ; Mother Bridget pauses 
longer and long^ ev^ry time she^passes the window, and.with 
her there is as little mirth as in the grave of yovSr ancestors." 

“ My tele is soon tpld-*-I was introduced into the Castle of 
Atenel to be page to the lady of the mansion.” ^ * 

She is a strict Huguenot, is she not ?” said the maiden. 

< “As strict as Calvin hlmsdf. But my grandmotiier can 
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play the puritan when it suits her purpose, and%he had* some 
plan of her otm, for quartering me in the Cdstle — it would 
have failed, however, after we had remained several weeks at 

the hamlet, but for* anrunexpected master of ceremonies’’-^ 

“ And who was that 1*^ said the girl. * 

“A large ^lack dog, Wolf by name, who brought me into 
the castle one day in his mouth, like a hurt wild duck, and pre- 
sented me to the lad;^.” • 

,‘^A most respectable intmduction, truly,” said Catherine; 
and what might you learn at this same castle I 1 love dearly 
to know what my acquaintances can do at need.” 

To fly a hawk, hollow to abound, back a horse, and wield 
lance, bow, afid brand.” ^ • 

“ And to boast of all *this when you have learned it,” said 
Catherine, which, in France at least, is the surest accom- 
plishment of a page. But proceed, fair sir; how came your 
Huguenot lord and your no* less Huguenot ^lady to receive and 
khep in the family so perilous a person as a Catholic page V* 
^‘Because they knew not that part of my history, which 
from infancy 1 have been taught to keep secret — and because 
my grand-dame’s former zemous attodance on their heretic 
chaplain had laid all this liispicion to sleep, most fair Cal- 
lipolis,” said the page; and in so saying, he edged his chair 
toward the seat of the fair querist. 

Hay, but keep your distance, most gallant sir,” answered 
the blue-eyed maiden; *^for, unless 1 greatly mistake, these 
reverend hulies will soon mtorupt our amicable conference, if 
the acquaintance they recommend shall seem to proceed beyond 
a eertaln point — so, fair sir, be pleased to abide by your station, 
and reply to my questions,- — By what achievements did you 
prove the qualities of a page, which you had thus happily 
acquired?” 

Boland, who began to enter into the tone and spirit of the 
^damsel’s conversation, replied to her with becoming spirit. 

** In no feat, fair gentlewoman, was I found inexpert, wherein 
therj was mischief implied. •le^ot swans, hunted cats, fright- 
ened serving-i^^omen, chased the deer, and robbed the orchard. 
I say nothipg of tormenting the chaplain in various ways, for 
that was my duty as a good Oatholic.” 

‘^How, as I am a gentlewoman,” said Catherine, “ I think 
these heretics have done Catholic penance in entertaining so 
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a]l-aceompli8li6d a serving-maa ! And fair sir, might 

have be^ the unhappy event v/hich deprived them of an 
inmate altogether so estimablaf’ » 

Truly, fait' gentlewoman,” mi8Wered4;he* youth, ‘^your real 
proverb says th|kt the longest lane \^ill have a turning, and 
mine was more— it was, in fine, a turning off.” < 

“ Good 1” said the merry young maiden, it is an apt play 
on the word — and what occseion was taken for ‘so important a 
catastrophe? — Nay, start not fo/'my learning, I do know tl^e 
schools — in plain phrase, why were you sent from servioci ?” 

The page shrugged his shoulders while ho replied, — ‘‘A 
short tale is soon told — and a sjj^ort horse soon curried. I made 
the falconer’s boy taste of mj switch — the falconer threatened 
to make me brook his cudgel — ^he is a kindly clown as well as 
a stout, and I would rather have been cudgelled by him than 
any man in Christendom to choose— but 1 knew npt his Qua- 
lities at that timetr-so I threateimd to make him brook the 
stab, and my Lady made me brook the * Begone so adieu to 
the page’s office anci. the fair Castle of Avenel — I had not 
trav^^ far before I met my venerable parent— /And so tell 
your tale, fair gentlewoman, for mine is done.” 

^‘A happy grandmother,” said the maiden, “who had the 
luck to find the stray page just when his mistress had slipped 
his leash, and a most lucky page that has jumped at once from 
a page to an old lady’s gentleman-usher !” 

“All this is nothing of your history,” answered Boland 
Qxmme, who began to be much interested in^the congenial 
vivacity of this facetious young gentlewoman, — “ tale for tale 
is fellow-traveller’s justice.” 

“Wait till we are fellow-travellers then,” replied Catherine. 
“Nay, you escape me not so,” said the page; “if you deal 
not justly by me, I will call out to Pame Bridget, or whatever 
your dame bo called, and proclaim you for a cheat/’ 

“ You shall not need,” answered the maiden— “ my history 
is the counterpart of your own ; the same words might almost 
serve, change but d^ and oatae* I am called Cathie 
Seyton, and I also am an orphan.” > 

“ Have your parents been long dead V* 

“This is the only question,” said she, throwing t down her 
fine eyes wiA a sudden expression of sorrow, “ that is the only 
question I cannot laugh at.” 
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‘‘And Dame Bridget is your grandmother V' ^ 

The suddei^ cloud passedtaway like that whigh crosses tor an 
instant the summer svm, and she answered with her usual lively 
expression^ “Worse Ijjr twenty^ degrees — Dame •Bridget is my 
maiden aunt** • « 

“Over g(j^8 forbode !’* said Boland— “Alaf! that you have 
such a tale to tell ! and what horror comes next V* 

“Your own history, exactly. I was taken upon trial for' 
service** 

• “And turned off fom pinching the duenna, or aflfronting my 
lady *s Vaiting-woman ? ** 

“Nay, our history varies there,** said the damsel — “Our 
mistress broke up house, or h^ Jier house broke up, which is 
the same thing, and 1 am a free woman of the forest.** 

“ And I am as glad of it as if any one had lined my doublet 
with cloth of gold,** said^the youth. 

“ I thank you for your mirth,** said shCj^ “ but the matter is 
jaot likely to concern you.*’ * 

“ Nay, but go on,” said the page, “ for you will be presently 
interrupted , the two good dames have Been soaring yonder on 
the balcony, like two old hooded crows, and their croak growb 
hoarder as night cd&es on ; iJiey wilh wing to roost presently. — 
This mistress of yours, fair gentlewoman, who was she, in God’s 
namei” 

“ Oh, she has a fair .name in the world,” replied Catherine 
Seyton. “ Few ladies kept a fairer house, or held more gentle- 
women in her household ; my aunt Bridget was one of her 
housekeepers,® We never saw our mistress’s blessed face, to 
sure, but we heard enough of her ; were up* early and down late, 
amd were kept to long prayers and light food.” 

“Out upon the penurious old belckm !” said the page. 

“ For Heaven’s sake, blaspheme not I” said the girl with an 
expression of fear, — “ God pardon us both ! I meant no harm. 

I speak of our blessed Saint Catherine of Sienna ! — ^may God 
• forgive me that 1 spoke so lightly, and made you do a great sin 
and a great blasphemy. TMs was her nunnery, in which there 
•were -twelve ijons and an aboe^. My aunt was the abbess,' tiU 
the heretics turned all adrift.” 

“ And ydigre are your companions asked the youth, 

“ With the last year’s snow,” answered the maiden ; “ east,^ 
n<Mi)fa, south, and west— some to France, some Flanders, 
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some, 1 the world end its pleasures. We have got 

permission to i^emain, or ratlier, oKr remaining ,has been con- 
nived at, for my aimt has great relations auio^g the Kerrs, and 
they haVe threatened a death-f^id if any oae touches us ; and 
bow and spear "ore the best warrant in*the8e times.” 

‘*!Nay, then, ^ou sit under a sure shadow,” saij^ the youth ; 
** and I suppose you wept yourself blind when Saint Catherine 
broke up housekeeping before yon had taken ^arlos* in her 
service?”^ / * 

Hush ! for Heaven’s sake,” said the damsel, crossing herself; 
“ no more of that ! but I have not quite cri^ my eyes out,” 
said she, turning them upon him, and instantly again bending 
them u])on her work. It one of those glances which 
wouhl require the threefold plate of brass around the heart, 
more than it is needed by the mariners, to whom Horace 
recommends it. Our youthful page l^ad no defence whatever 
to offer. ^ 

‘*What say you, Catherine,” fie said, “if we two, thuA 
strangely turned out of service at the same time, should give 
our two most veiioraVlo duennas the torch to hold, while we 
walk a merry measure with eachvoiher ov^ the ffoor of this 
weary world 1” «* 

“ A goodly proposal, truly,” said Catherine, “ and worthy the 
mad-cap brain of a discai^ed page] — And what shifts does 
your worship propose we should live by % — ^by singing balhids, 
cutting purses, or swaggering on the highway? for there,.,! 
think, you would find your most productive exchequer.” 

“Choose, you proud peat !” said the page, drawing off in 
hugn disdain at the calm and tmembarrassed riciicule with which 
his wild proposal was received. And as he spoke the words, the 
casement was again darkened by the forms of the matrons — ^it 
opened, and admitted Magdalen Grmrne and t)ie Mother Abbess, 
so we must now style ber, into the apartment. 


Anglie^ — EameBt^monsy. 
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• CHAPTER TWELFTH. 


Kay, hear me, Brother — am elder, 'wiser, ' 
holier than thou — ^And age, and wisdbm, 
^d holmess, have peremptory claims. 

And will be listen’d to. 

Ouj Play. 


the matrons re-eiAered, and put an end to the conversa* 
tion which we have detailed in the last chapter, Dame Magdalen 
Grseme thus addressed her grandson and his pretty companion : 
‘‘Haye you spoke together, my^hildren? — Have you become 
known to each other as fetiow-travellers on the same dark and 
dubious road, whom chance hath brought together, and who 
study to learn the tempers and dispositions of those by whom 
their perils are to be shared?” 

•It was seldom the light-hearted Oatnerme coma suppress a 
jest, so that she often spoke when she wopld have acted more 
wisely in holding her peace. 

Your grandson |tdmires the journey which you propose so 
very greatly, that he was even now preparing for setting out 
upon it instantly.” 

This is to be too forward, Boland,” said the dame, address- 
ing him, as yesterday you were over slack — ^the just mean lies 
in pbedience, which both waits for the signal to start, and obeys 
it when given^ — But once again, my children, have you so 
perused each other’s countenances, l^t when you meet, in 
whatever disguise the times may impose upon you, you may 
^ recognise each in the other the secret agent of the mighty work 
* in which you are to be les^ed 1~Look at each other, know 
each line and lineament of each other’s countenance. Learn 
to distinguish by the step, by the sound of the voice, by the 
motion of the hand, by the glance of the eye, the partner whom 
Heaven hath sent to aid in working its wilL — ^Wilt thou know 
tJiat maiden, whensoever or wheresoever you shall again meet 
hbr, Btiy Rolancl Orsame ?” 

As readily as truly did Roland answer in the affirmativa 
** And thou« toy daughter, wilt thou again remember the features 
of this youth ?” 

" Truly, mother,” replied Oathexine Seyton, I have not seen 
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80 me|i of late, that I shotdd immediately forget your 
grandson, though 1 mark not muck about him t]}at is deserving 
of si)ecial remembrance.” 

Jc^ hands, then, my ^^dren,” said* Magdalen Qroeme; 
but, in saying so, was interrupted iy her companion, whose 
conventual prejudices had been gradually giving^^her more and 
more uneasiness, and who could remain acquiescent no longer. 

“ Nay, my good sister, you forget,” said she to Magdalen, 
“ Catherine is the betrothed'^bridf of flear/en — these intimacies 
cannot be.” « 

It is in the cause of Heaven that I command them to 
embrace,” said Magdalen, with the full force of her powerful 
voice ; **the end, sister, sanctifies the means we must use.” 

**Th^y call me Lady Abbess, or* Mother at the least, who 
address me,” said Dame Bridget, drawing herself up, as if 
offended at her ffiend’s authoritative manner — ‘‘the Lady of 
Heathergill forgets that she speaks^ to the Abbess of Saint 
Catherine.” ' * ^ 

“When I was what you call me,” said Magdalen, “you 
indeed were the AblSess of Saint Catherine, but l>cth names are 
now gone, with all the rank that ^ke world and that the church 
gave to them ; and we are now, i/> the (qre*of human judgment, 
two poor, despised, oppressed women, dragging our dishonoured 
old age to a bumble grave. But what are we in the eye of 
Heaven ? — Ministers, sent forth to work his will — in whose 
weakness the strength of the church shall be manifeste(|^ — 
before whom shall be humbled the wisdom of Murray, and the 
dark strength of Morton. — ^And to such wouldstf thou apply the 
narrow niles of thy cloistered seclusion? — or, hast thou for- 
gotten the order which 1 showed thee from thy Superior, 
subjecting thee to me in these matters ?” 

“ On Siy head, then, be the scandal and the sin,” said the 
Abbess, sullexdy. 

“ On mine be they Iwth,” said Magdalen. “ I say, embrace 
each other, my children,” 

But Catherine, aware, perhap,^how the dispute was likely to 
terminate, had escaped from the apartment, and^o disappointsid 
the grandson at least as much as old matron. 

“She is gone,” said the Abbess, “to provi^^'some little 
refireshment. But it will have little savour to those who dwell 
in the world ; for 1, at least, cannot di^nso with tlm rujes to 
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nrhich I am vowed, because it h the will of wieked men to 
break down th^ sanctuary in Vhich they wont to 4^ observed.” 

It is weU, m^sister,” replied Magdalen, to pay eaq^ even 
the smallest tithes* of* mint and cummin whi<jl the church 
demands, and I blame nbt thy scrupulous obs^ervance of the 
rules of thine •rder. But they were established by the church, 
and for the church’s benefit ; and reason it is that they should 
give way when the salvation of the,jchurch herself is at stake.” 

The Abbess made ifb reply. ^ • 

bne pore acquainted l^th human nature than the inexpe- 
rienced page, might have, found amusement in comparing the 
different kin^ of fanaticism whi^ these two females exhibited. 
The Abbess, timid, narrow-min(^f and discontented, clung to 
ancient usages and pretensfons, which were ended by the Refor- 
mation ; and was in adversity, as she had been in prosperity, 
scrupulous, weak-spirited,. and bigoted; while the fiery and 
more lofty spirit of her companion suggested a wider field of 
ef^rt, and would not be limited by ordinary rules in the extra- 
ordinary schemes which were suggested by l^r bold and irregular 
imagination. But Roland Grseme, instead of tracing these 
peculiarities of character in the two old dames, only waited 
with great anxiety for the retiam of Catherine, expecting pro- 
bably that the proposal of the fraternal embrace would be 
renewed, as his grandmother seemed disposed to carry matters 
with a high hand. 

Mis expectations, or hopes, if we may call them so, were, 
however, disapppiuted ; for, when Catherine re-entered on the 
summons of the Abb^, and placed on the table an earthen 
pitcher of water, and four wooden platters, with cups of the 
.same materials, the Dame of Heather^l, satisfied with the arbi- 
trary mode in which she had borne down the opposition of the 
Abbess, pursued her victory no farther — a moderation for which 
her grandson, in his heart, returned her but slender thanks. 

In the meanwhile, Catherine continued to place upon the 
Cable the slender preparations for the meal of a recluse, which 
consisted almost entirely of c^ewort, boiled and served up in a 
wooden platterf having no better seasoning than a little salt, 
and no better accompaniment than some coarse barley-bread, 
in yeiy moiJesate quantity. The water-pitcher, already men- 
tioned, furnished ^e only beverage. After a Ljttin grace, 
delivered by the Abbess, the guests sat down to their spare 
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entGFtainment' . Tbs simplicity of the fane appeared to ptoduoc 
no distaste inSthe finales, who a^e of it m^esately, but with 
the usual appearance of iq^tite. But Bcl^d drmme had 
been used to better cheer. .Sir Halbert Qlendiuning, who 
affected even"’ an unusual degree of nobleness in his house- 
keeping, maint^ed it in a style of genial hosfttality, which 
riv^ed that of the hTorthem Barons of England. He might 
think, perhaps, that by doing so, he acted yet Inoie completely 
the part^or which he was bom-B-that of^a great Baron and a 
leader. Two bullocks, and six sheepj weekly, were thp allow- 
ance when the Baron was at home, and the number was not 
greatly diminished daring his absence. A boll of malt was 
weekly brewed into ale, whicli was used by th6 household at 
discretion. Bread was baked in proportion for the consumption 
of his domestics and retainers ; and in this scene of plenty had 
Boland Qrdsme now lived for several years. It formed a bad 
introduction to luimworm greens^ and spring-water; and pro- 
bably bis countenance indicated some sense of the differeifbe, 
for the Abbess observed, “It would seem, my son^ that the 
tables of the heretic Baron, whom you have so ^ng followed, 
are more daintily furnished than those of the suffering daughters 
of the church ; and yet, not upon the most solemn nights of 
festival, when the nuns were permitted to eat their portion at 
mine own table, did I consider the cates, which were then 
served up, as half so delicious as these vegetables and this 
water, on which I prefer to feed, rather than do aught which 
may derogate from the strictness of my vow. Ijb shall nev^ be 
said that the mistress of this house made it a house of feasting, 
when days of darkness and of alfliction were hanging over the 
Holy Church, of which I am an unworthy member.” 

“ Well hast thou said, my sister,'’ replied Magdalen Grs&me ; 
“ but now it is not only time to suffer in the good cause, but to 
act in it. And since our pilgrim’s meal is furished, let us go 
apart to prepare for our journey to-morrow, and to advise on 
the maimer in which these children shall be employed, am! 
what measures we can adopt 4 t<^ supply their thoughtle^eys 
and lack of discretiom” t 

Notwithstanding his indifferent che^, the hear! of Boland 
Grssme bounded high at this proposal, which be^^ubted not 
would lead^to another bettrixt him and the pretty 

novice. But he was mistaken. Catherine, it would secMU, hail 
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no mind so far to indulge him; for, moved eith^ hy deHcacy 
or caprice, or Some of those' indescribable shades betwixt the 
one and the otheii^ with which women love to tease, and, at the 
same time to captivUe,* the ruder sex, she remind&d the Abbess 
that it was necessary sfie should retire for ^n hour before 
vespers; and? receiving the ready and approving nod of her 
Superior, she Wose to withdraw. But before leaving the apart- 
ment, she made obeisance to the inatrons, bending herself till 
hcg Imnds touched h^ knees, ^and then made a lesser reverence 
to Roland, which consisfed in a slight bend of the body and 
gentle depression of the Jiead. This she performed very de- 
murely ; but the party on whoig the salutation was conferred, 
thought he dbuld discern in her* manner an arch and mis- 
chievous exultation over* his secret disappointment. — “The 
devil take the saucy ghl/’ he thought in his heart, though the 
presence of the Abbess should have repressed all such profane 
imaginations, — “ she is as hard-hearted as the laughing hymna 
tlfat the story-books teU of — she has a mind that 1 shall not 
forget her this night at least.*’ 

The matrons now retired also, giving the page to understand 
that he was on no account to %tir from the convent, or to show 
himself at the windows, the Abbess aligning as a reason, the 
readiness with which the rude heretics caught at every occasion 
of scandalising the religious orders. 

“ This is worse than the rigour of Mr. Henry Warden him- 
self,” said the page, when he was left alone ; “ for, to do him 
justice, however strict in requiring the most rigid attention 
during the time of his homiUes, he left us to the freedom of 
our own wills afterwards — ay, and would take a share in our 
. pastimes, too, if he thought them entirely innocent. But these 
old women are utterly wrapt up in gloom, mystery, and self- 
denial —Well, then, if 1 must neither stir out of gate nor 
look out at window, 1 will at least see what the inside of the 
house contains that may help to pass away one*s time — ^perad- 
Venture I may light on that blue-eyed laugher in some comer 
(ff other.” • • 

Going, therefore, out of the chamber by the entrance opposite 
to that thrquji^ which the two matrons had departed (for it 
may be readily supposed that he had no desire to intrude on 
thdr privacy), he wandered from one chamber to another, 
through the des^ted edifice, seeking, with boyish eagerness, 
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aoxu'e source bf interest or ainusexi\ent. Here he passed through 
a long galler^, opening on either hand into tfie little cells of 
the nuns, all, deserted, and deprived of the ftw trifling articles 
of furniture Thich the rules of 'the ox^iei admitted. 

“ The birdst are flown,” thought the page ; ‘‘ but whether 
they will find themselves worse off in the open air than in these 
damp narrow cages, I leave my Lady Abbess a|}d my venerable 
relative to settle betwixt them.^ I thuJi the wild young lark 
whom they have lefb behind them, jrould like b^t to sing 
inder God’s free sky.” 

A winding stair, strait and narrow, as if to remind the nuns 
of their duties of fast and n^iration, led down Ijo a lower suite 
of apartments, which occupW the ground storey of the Souse. 
These rooms were even more ruinous than those which he had 
left, for, having encountered the first fiiry of the assailants by 
whom the nunnery had been wasteld, the windows had been 
dashed in, the ddors broken down, and even the partitions 
betwixt the aimrtments, in some places, destroyed. As he thus 
stalked from desolation to desolation, and began^to think of 
returning from so uninteresting a research to xhe chamber 
which he had left, he was surprised to hear the low of a cow 
very close to him. The sound was so unexpected at the time 
and place, that Roland Grseme started as if it had been the 
voice of a lion, and laid his hand on his dagger, while at the 
same moment the light and lovely form of Catherine Seyton 
presented itself at the door of the apartment from which *tbe 
sound had issued. 

‘^Qood even to you, valiant champion J” said she. Since 
the days of Guy of Warwick, never was one more worthy to 
encounter a dun cow.” 

“ Cow ?” said Roland Grmme, ‘‘ by my fiedth, I thought it 
bad been the devil that roared so near me. Who ever h^trd of 
a convent qontaining a cow-house V* 

Cow and calf may come hither no%^^ answered Catherine!^ 
** for we have no means to keep out either. But I advise you, 
kind sir, to return to the plac#fibm whence you came.” « # 

** Not till I see your charge, &ir sister,” an&wered Roland, 
and made his way into the apartmeUt, iu spite, bf the half 
serious, half laughing, remonstrances of the girt * ^ 

The poor solitary cow, now the only severe recluse within 
the nunnery, was quarter^ in a spacious chamber, which had 
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oBce beam the refectory of ^h^ conyeiit The rdbf yras graced 
with groined drches, and the wail with niches, Sfom which the 
images had been {sidled down. These remnants of architectural 
ornaments were strangely contrasted with the i^de crib con- 
structed for the cow in one comer of the apaj^ment, and the 
stack of foddftr which was piled beside it for her food.’*^ 

^‘By my faith,** said the page, “Orombie is more lordly 
lodged than any one Jiere !** ^ 

*‘^You had best remain with her,** said Oatheriiie, “and 
supply hy your filial atl^tions the ofispring she has had the 
ill luck to lose.*’ 

“ I will remain, at least, to feelp you to prepare her nighVs 
laip, T)retty Catherine,*’ said Roland, seizing upon a pitchfork. 

“ By no means,” said Catherine ; “ for, besides that you know 
not in the least how to do her that service, you wUl bring a 
chiding my way, and I g€fb enough of that in the regular course 
of things.” * - ^ 

^’“What! for accepting my assistance?** said the page, — 
“for accepting my assistance, who am to be your confederate 
In some deep matter of import? That were altogether un- 
reasonable — and, now I thmk^on it, tejl me if you can, what is 
this mighty emprise to which'''I am destined?** 

“ Robbing a bird’s nest, I should suppose,** said Catherine, 
“ considering the champion whom they have selected.” 

“ By my faith,** said the youth, “ and he that has taken a 
falcon’s nest in the Scaurs of Polmoodie, has done something 
to brag of, my fair sister. — But that is all over now — ^a murrain 
on the nest, and the eyases and their food, washed or unwashed, 
for it was all anon of cramming these worthless kites that 1 
• was sent upon my present travels. Save that I have met with 
you, pretty sistw, I could eat my dagger-hilt for vexation at 

my own folly. But, as we are to be fellow-travellers *’ 

“ Fellow-labourers ! not fellow-travellers 1** answered the girl ; 
for, to your comfort be it known, that the Lady Abbess and I 
set out eariier than you and your respected relative to-morrow, 
and ^that 1 partly endure yotr scompany at present, because it 
may be long ere we meet again.” 

“By S«^t Andrew, but it shall not though,” answered 
Boland ; vill not hunt at all unless we are to hunt in 
couples.** 


Note B. Chapel of St Bridget 
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suspeet^ in that and in, other points, vre must do* as we 
axe bid,” replied the young lad^. — “But, harkl I hear my 
aunt’s yoice.” • •' 

The old hMy entered in geod eame&t, *and darted a severe 
glance at her niece, while Inland h&d the ready wit to busy 
himself about the h^ter of the cow. « 

“ The young gentleman,” said Catherine gravely, “ is helping 
me to tie the cow up faster tq^her stake, for I £in(f that last night 
when she put her head out of Window a&d lowed, she alanqed 
the whole village 5 and we shall be silSpected of sorcery among 
the heretics, if they do not discover the cause of the apparition, 
or lose our cow if th^ do.” 

“ Relieve yourself of thal fear,” said the Abbess, somewhat 
ironically ; “ the person to whom sh4 is now sold comes for the 
animal presently.” 

“Good night, then, my poor companion,” said Catherine, 
patting the auimaiL’s shoulders ; “ I hope thou hast fallen into 
kind hands, for my happiest hours of late have been spent^ 
tending thee — would I had been bom to no better task !” 

“ Now, out upon thee, mean-epirited wench 1” said^the Abbess ^ 
“ is that a speech worthy of the n&me of Seyton, or of the mouth 
of a sister of this house, treading the path of election — ^and to be 
spoken before a stranger youth, too ^---Go to my oratory, minion 
— ^there read your Hours till I come thither, when I will read 
you such a lecture as shall make you prise the blessings which 
you possess.” ^ «r 

Catherine was about to withdraw in silence,, casting a half 
sorrowful, half comic, glance at Roland Grmme, which seemed 
to say — “ You see to what your untimely visit has exposed me,” 
when, suddenly changing her mind, she came forward to the . 
page, and extended her hand as she bid him good evening. 
Their palms had pressed each other ere the astonished matron 
could interfere, and Catherine had time to say — “ Forgive me, 
motilier ; it is long since we have seen a face that loo^ with 
kindness on us. Since these disorders have broken up otuf 
peaceful retreat all has been gloc^m and mali^ity. I bid this 
youth kindly farewell, because he has come mtker in kindness,, 
and because the odds are great, that we may nev^^again meet 
in this woM, 1 guess bettmr than he that tke' schemes on 
which you are rushing are too mighty for your manageU^t, 
and that you are now setting the stone a^toUing whi^ must 
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flurely crash you iu its descei^. 1 hid farewell,'' sle added,*** to 
my fellow-victilh I" •* 

This was spoken with a tone^f deep and serious feeling, 
altogether different from the vmA levity of Cathe^e's manner, 
and plainly showed, that beneath the giddin^ of extreme 
youth and tolM inexperience there lurked in her bosom a deeper 
power of sense and feeling than her conduct had hitherto ex- 
pressed. 

Jhe Abbess remaiuM a moment silent after she had left the 
room. .The proposed rebuke died on her tongue, and she 
appeared struci with the d§ep and foreboding tone in which her 
niece had spoken her good-even ^ She led the way in silence to 
the apartment* which they had formerly occupied, and where 
there was prepared a smalf refection, as the Abbess termed it, 
consisting of milk and barley-bread. Magdalen Graeme, sum- 
moned to take share in this collation, appeared from an ^bin 
ing apartment, but Catherine was seen no more. There wai? 
litue said during the hasty meal, and after it was finished Roland 
Graeme was dismissed to the nearest cell/i where some prepar- 
ations had been made for his repose. 

The strange circumstances m which he found himself had 
their usual effect in preventing sliunber 'from hastily descending 
on him, and he could distinctly hear, by a low but earnest mur- 
muring in the apartment which he had left, that the matrons 
continued in dhep consultation to a late hour. As they separated, 
he heard the Abbess distinctly express herself thus : ** In a word, 
my sister, 1 venerate your character and the authority with which 
my Superiors have invested you ; yet it seems to me that, ere 
entering on this perilous course, we should consult some of the 
.Fathers of the Church." 

And how and where are we to find a faithful Bishop or 
Abbot at whom to ask coimsel ? The faithful Eustatius is no 
more-— he is withdrawn from a world of evil, and from the 
tyranny of heretics. May Heaven and our Lady assoilzie him 
of his sins, and abridge the penance of his mortal itifinnities ! — 
Where shall we find another ^tk whom to take counsel 

Heaven will provide for the Church,” said the Abbess ; 

*And the fidthful fathers who yet are suffered to remain in 
the house ef ^Kennaquhalr, will proceed to elect an Abbot. 
I^hey will not suffer the staff to faU down, or *the i^itre to be 
nnSUed, for the threats of heresy.’! 
vou XI. 
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“ <Ttot will I leam to-morrow,*' smd Ifagdalen Graane ; “ yet 
who now takcsi the office of an hdnr, save to partake with the 
spoilem in their work of plunder 1 — ^to-moriipw will tell ua if 
one of *the tbontod saints who are sprung &om the House of 
Saint Mary's •continues to look dowa on it in its misery. — 
Farewell, my siSter — ^we meet at Edinhui'gh." 

“Benedioite !” answered the Abbess, and they parted. 

“To Kennaquhair and to Edinburgh we IsJend our way,” 
thought ‘Roland Graeme, “'that'lnformation have I purchased 
by a sleepless hour — it suits well with my purpose. At K%n- 
naquhair I shall see Father Ambrose; — at Edinburgh*! shall 
find the means of shaping my own course through this bustling 
world, without burdening my affectionate relation— at J)din- 
biirgh, too, I shall see again the witching novice, with her blue 
eyes and her provoking smile.** — He fell asleep, and it was to 
dream of Catherine Seyton. 


CHAPTER THIRTEENTH. 

i 

What, Dagon up again ! — I thought we had hurl'd him 
Down on the threahold, never more to rise. 

Bnug wedge and a9:e ; and, neighbours, lend your hands 
And nve the idol into winter fagots 1 

Athelstank, or the Convertep Dare.« 

Roland Geasme slept long and sound, and the sun was high 
over the horizon, when the voice of his companion summoned 
him to resume their pilgrimage ; and when, hastily arranging 
his dress, he went to attend her call, the enthusiastic matron 
stood already at the threshold, prepared for her journey. There 
was in all the deportment of this remarkable woman a promp- 
titude of execution, and a sternness of perseverance, founded on 
the fanaticism which she nursed so deeply, and which seemed: 
to absorb all the ordinary pugjq^ses and feelings* of mortality* 
One only human affection gleamed through enthusiasrio 
enermes, like the broken glimpses of the sun througji the rising 
dun^ of a stonm It was h^ maternal fon/lfisss for her 
grandson^w.a. fondness carried almost to the verge of detail; iq, 
dxoumstanto where the Catholic rel^on was not oonbeimedL 
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but whidi gftve way instantly whte it ciianced eit{ier to thwart 
or come in contact with theniore settled purpo§e of her soul, 
and the more demoted duty of her life. Her life she^ would 
willingly have laid dovm to savejbhe earthly olgect of h^ aftec- 
tion ; but that olyect itsCtf she was ready to hazaa*d, and would 
tfiihaye been vplling to sacrifice, could the re^oration of the 
Qhttrch of Home have been purchased with his blood. Her 
discourse by th^ way, excepting on the few occasions in which 
her extreme love of her graufbon Ibund opportunity tx) display 
its&lf in anxiety for bit health and accommodation, turned 
entirely* on the duty of raising up the fallen honours of the 
Churchj^ and replacing a ICatholic sovereign on the throne. 
There were times at which sh# Wnted, though very obscurely 
and distantly, that she herself was for^oomed by Heaven to 
perform a part in this important task ; and that she had more 
than mere human warranty for the zeal with which she en- 
gaged in it. But on this subject she e^ressed herself in 
sweh general language, that It was not easy to decide whether 
she made any actual pretensions to a dirjjct and supernatural 
call, like the edebrated Elizabeth Barton, commonly called 
the Nun of Kent;* or whether she only dwelt upon the 
general duty which was incumbent on all Catholics of the 
time, and the pressure of which she felt in an extraordinary 
degree. 

Yet though Magdalen Grasme gave no direct intimation of 
he( pretensions to be co^ldered as something beyond the ordi- 
nmy class of mortals, the demeanour of one or two persons 
amongst the Caveliers whom they occasionally met, as they 
ente^d the more fertile and populous part of the valley, seemed 
to indicate their belief in her superior attributes. It is true, 
*that two clowns, who drove before them a herd of cattle — one 
or two village wenches, who seemed bound fpr some merry- 
making — a stroUing soldier, in a rusted morion, and a wander- 
ing student, as his threadbare black doak and his satchel of 
hoolm prodaimed.him — ^passed our travellers without observa- 

** Af fanstlc called the Holy l^id of Kent, who pretended to the 
gilt of prophecy Cnd power of miracles. Having denounced the doom of 
speedy dee&ttgainst Henry Vm, for his marriage with Anne Boleyn, the 
prophetess wes aitainted in Parliament, and executed with her accomplices. 
Her imposture was Ibr a time so suecimsful, that evea Sir Thomas More 
^ dhUMsed to ho a hefiaver. • 
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tion, v)r with 'a look of coEtempt ^ and, moreover, that two or 
three children, %attraoted by the appearance of a drese eo nearly 
resembling that of a pilgrim, joined in hoeting and calling 
Out upon thb maes-monger 1”' But one or two, who nourished 
in their boBonis^^ respect for the dowiSfallen hierarchy — casting 
, first a timorous glance around, to see that no ^dne observed 
theUi — hastily crossed themselves — bent their knee to Sister 
Magdalen, by which name i^hey saluted her — ^Ktssed her hand, 
or even the hem of her dalmatiqdy — ^recei^ed with humility the 
Benedicite with which she repaid thhir obeisance; and th^ 
starting up, and again looking timidly round to see that they 
had been unobserved, hastily^ resumed their journey. Even 
while within sight of persomfol’ the prevailing faith, there »wer6 
individuals bold enough, by folding'^ their arms and bending 
their head, to give distant and silent intimation that they 
recognised Sister Magdalen, and honoured alike her person aud 
her purpose. i ’ 

She failed not to notice to her grandson these marks 'of 
honour and respect ( which from time to time she received. 
** You see,” she said, my son, that the enemissfe have been 
unable alt^ether to suppress the good spirit, or to root out the 
true seed. Amid heretics and ^^schismatics, spoilers of the 
church’s lands, and scofiers at saints and sacraments, there is 
left a remnant,” 

It is true, my mother,” said Boland Grerane ; “ but methinks 
they are of a qu^ty which can help us^but little. See you not 
all those who wear steel at their side, and bear ^arks of better 
quality, rufSe past as they would past the meanest beggars f 
for those who give us any marks of sympathy are the poorest 
of the poor, and most outcast of the needy, who have neither 
bread to share with us^ nor swords to defend us, nor skill to use 
them if they had, T^t poor wretch that last kneeled to you 
with such deep devotio^ and who seemed emaciated by the 
toucb of some wasting disease within, and the grasp of poverty 
without^that pale, shivering, miserable caitiff, how can he aid ' 
the great schemes you meditateJ”^ 

"Much, my son,” said the Matron, with mor^mildnessHhan 
the page perhtqwi expected. "When that pious gon of ^e 
chur^ returns from tfee shrine Saint Bmgag,*jrhither he 
now travels by my counsel, and Iqr the aid of C^tholic^ — 
when he rettm heeled of his wasting malady, high in ikeAth, 
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and strong in limb, will noli the* gloiy of his fafthfulness; and 
its miracidoua toward, speak louder in the ears of* this besotted 
people of Sootlainl^ than the din* which is weeUyioade in a 
thousand heretical pulpits 

“ Ay, but, mother, I Tear the Saint’s han(^ is out. It is 
* long since ^ have heard of a miracle pertbimed at Saint 
Ringan’s.” 

The matron made a dead mu8e,»and, with a voice tremulous 
w^h emotion, asked, Art mou so unhappy as to dbubt the 
power (jf the blessed Saint V* 

Nay, mother,” the yotjth hastened to reply, ‘‘ I believe as 
the iQoly Church commands, ^d doubt not Saint Itingan’s 
power of healing ; but, be it said^with reverence, he hath not 
of late showed the inclinafion.” 

And has this land deserved it 1” said the Catholic matron, 
advancing hastily while she spoke, until she attained the summit 
of a rising ground, over wh\ph the path ledf and then standing 
a|kin stlU. Here,” she said, stood the Cross, the limits of 
the HaJidome of Saint Mary’s — ^here — on^this eminence — ^from 
which the eye of the holy pilgrim might first catch a view of 
that ancient monastery, the*light of the land, the abode of 
saints, and the grave of mondrchs — Where is now that emblem 
of our faith? It lies on the earth — a shapeless block, from 
which the broken fragments have been carried off, for the 
meanest uses, till now no semblance of its original form remains. 
Look towards the east, my son, where the sun was wont to 
glitter on stately spires — from which crosses and bells have now 
been hurled, as if the land had been invaded once more by 
barbarous heathens.*^Look at yonder battlements, of which we 
^ can, even at this distance, descry the partial demolition j and 
ask if this land can expect from the blessed saints, whose s^n^ 
and whose images have been profaned, any other miracles but 
those of vengeance? How long,” she exclaimed, looking up- 
ward, How long shall it be dekyed ?” She paused, and then 
*^eBUmed with enthusiastic rapidity, Yes, my son, all on earth 
is but for a period — joy fgnef, triumph and desolation, 

succdb^ each other like cloud and sunshine ; — ^the vineyard shall 
not be fi>r ever trodden down, the gaps shall be amended, and 
the frdtful*branch68 once more dressed and trimmed. Bven 
this day^-^y, even this hour, I trust to hear news of importance* 
Dally not — ^lei us on — time is brief, and judgment & eertaliL” 
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SBe resum$ the path which led (to the Abbey-^a pAth '^hxch^ 
in ancient tixsti^f wae carefully marked out by poste and rails, 
to assist the pilgrim in his 'journey — these were now torn up 
and destroyed, A half-hour’s Walk placM them in front of the 
once splendid Monastery, which, although the church was as 
yet entire, had not escaped the fhry of the timS. The lohg 
range of cells and of apartments for the use {)f the brethren, 
which occupied two sides of t^je great ^.square, were almost 
entirely Juinous, the interior having ^.been consumed by fire, 
which only the massive architecture of the outward walls had 
enabled them to resist. The Abbot’s house, which formed the 
third side of the square, wgs/ though i^Ur^, s|iill inhabited, 
and afforded refuge to the few brethren, who yet, rather by 
connivance than by actual authority, were permitted to remain 
at Keimaquhair. Their stately offices — their pleasant gardeiffl — 
the magnificent cloisters constructed *for their recreation, w^e 
aU dilapidated and ruinous; and some of the building mat^ 
rials had apparently been put into requisition by persons in tTGe 
village and in the vicinity, who, formerly vassals ^ the Monas- 
tery, had not hesitated to appropriate to themsen^es a part of 
the spoils. Boland saw fi4gments of Oothic pillars, richly 
carved, occupying the place of door-posts to the meanest huts ; 
and here and there a mutilated statue, inverted or laid on its 
side, made the door-post, or threshold, of a wretched cow-house. 
The churdi itself was less injured tW the other buildings of 
the Monasteiy. But the images which had been placed in the 
numerous niches of its columns and buttresses, hnving all fiillen 
under the charge of idolatry, to which the superstitious devotion 
of the Papists had justly exposed them, had been broken and 
thrown down^ without much regard to ike preservation of the < 
rich and airy canopies and pedestals on which they were placed ; 
nor, if the devastation had stopped short at this point, could we 
have considered the preservation of these monuments of antiquity 
as m object to be put in the balance with the introduction of ^ 
the reformed worship. 

Our pilgrims saw the demoKtfen of these sacred and venej;* 
able repre^tations of saints afid angels — formas sacred* 
venerebk they had been' taught to consider very 

diffi&rent feelings. The antiquary miy be permit!^ to 
the necessity of the ac^on, mt to Magdalen Oresme !t setoied 
a deed of i]ht>kty, deeerVi^ the imrtant vengeance of 
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a sentiment in which her illative joined for the moment as 
eordially as herself. Keither, however, gave«tent to their 
feelings in wordaj and uplifted hands and eyes formed their 
only mode of expressing them.* The page was* about to ap- 
proach the great eastern ^te 6f the church, but was prevent^ 
by his guide. • That gate,” she said, “ has long oeen blockaded, 
that the heretical rabble may not know there still exist among 
the brethren of*Saint Mary’s men who dare worship where their 
predecessors prayed ^hile aliFe and were interred whoi dead — 
follow 5ie this way, my Ion.” 

Roland Graeme followed accordingly ; and Magdalen, casting 
a hasty glance to see whether tj^ey were observed (foi^she had 
learned cautidh from the danger o^the times), commanded her 
grandson to knock at a lifble wicket which she pointed out to 
him. “ But knock gently,” she added, with a motion expressive 
of caution. After a little space, during which no answer was 
returned, she signed to Rqjand to repeats his summons for 
admission ; and the door at length parti^y openmg, discovered 
a glimpse of the thin and timid porter, by#whom the duty was 
performed, skulking from the observation of tliose who stood 
without; but endeavouring at the same time to gain a sight 
of them without being himsetf seen. How different from the 
proud consciousness of dignity with which the porter of ancient 
days offered his important brow, and his goodly person, to the 
pilgrims who repaired to Eennaquhair ! His solemn hitrate, 
mei was exchanged for a tremulous “ You cannot enter 
now — ^the bretJi^en are in their chambers.” But, when Mag- 
dalen. Graeme asked, in an under tone of voice, Hast thou 
forgotten me, my brother!” he changed his apologetic refusal 
.to “ Enter, my honoured sister, enter speedily, for evil eyes are 
upon us.” 

They entered accordingly, and having waited imtil the porter 
had, with jealous haste, baited and bolted the wicket, were 
conducted by him through several dark and winding passages. 
•As they walked dowly on, he spoke to the matron in a subdued 
voice, as if he feared to trus% tJie veiy walls with the avowal 
vi%ich he communicated. 

Our Fathers are assembled in the Chapter-house, worthy 
i(lsti^-*---yeSf imthe Chapter-house — for the election of an Abbot. 
—Ah, &nedicite I there must be no ringing of bells — ^no high 
, mats^no opening of the great gates now, that the people might 
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fiiee pud ven^ate their spiritual Father! Our Fathers must 
hide themselr^ rather like rohbirs who choose a leader, than 
godly jpriests who elect a mitred Abbot.” „ 

“ Eegard not that, my brntl^cr,” answered Magdalen GraemO ; 
" the first successors of Saint Peter htmself were elected, not in 
sunshine, but ifi tempests — not m the halls of the Vatican, but 
in the subterranean vaults and dungeons of heathen Rome — 
they were not gratulated with shouts and sah^os of cannon- 
shot and^of musketry, and tie display of ^artificial fire— -no, my 
brother — but by the hoarse summons*- of Lictors and PrmtOrs, 
who came to drag the Fathers of the Church to martyrdom. 
From such adversity was the Church once raised, and hy such 
will it now be purified.— inb mark me, brother! not ip the 
proudest days of the mitred Abbey, was a Superior ever chosen, 
whom his office shall so much honour, as hs shall be honoured, 
who now takes it upon him in those ^ days of tribulation. On 
whom, my brother^ will the choice fafl 

“ On whom can it fall— or, aids 1 who would dare to repJy 
to the call, save thg worthy pupil of the Sainted i^ustatius — 
the good and valiant Father Ambrose 1” / ' 

know it,” smd Magdalen;/* my heart told me long ere 
your lips had utteied his name. Stand forth, courageous 
champion, and man the fatal, breach 1 — Rise, bold and experi- 
enced pilot, and seize the helm while the tempest rages! — 
Turn back the battle, brave raiser of the fallen standard! — 
Wield crook and sling, noble shepherd of a scattered flock 

** I pray you, hush, my sister I” said the porter, opening a 
door which led into the great church, **the brethren will be 
presently here to celebrate their election with a solemn mass — 
1 must marshal them the way to the high altar — all the offices 
of this vmieiable house have now devolved on one poor decrepit 
old man.” 

He left the church, and Magdalen and Roland remained alone 
m timt great vaulted space, whose style of rich, yet chaste 
architecture, referred its origin to the early part of the fourteenth* 
oOntuiy, the best period of Got^c building. But the niches 
were stripped of their ima^ fn the inside as Wj^ as the^ out- 
side of the churdi ; and in the peU-mell havo^ tombs of 
warriors and of princes had been included in th^d^oUtion of 
the idoiattous shrines. Lances and swords of antique siae, 
which had^ung ov«^ the tcnnbs of might;^ warriors lormer 
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days, lay now strewed amang relics, with which t|je devotion of 
pilgn^l8 had graced those oAheir peculiar saints -•and the frag- 
ments of the knigi^ts and dames, ^ich had once lain recumbent, 
or kneeled in an attitiyi^ of devotion, where theb mortd relics 
were reposed, were mingled with those of the saints and angels 
of the Oothi^ chisel, which the hand of violenc6^ had sent head- 
long from their stations. 

The most faital symptom of the whole appeared to be, that, 
though tliis violence now^een*committ^ for many months, 
the Fathers had lost so tetally all heart and resolution, that they 
had ndt adventured even upon clearing away the rubbish, or 
restoring the church to ‘Borne decent degree of order. This 
might have been done without %[iBch labour. But te^r had 
overpowered the scs^nty remains of a body once so powerful, and, 
sensible they wer^ 4 ily sufifered to remain in this ancient seat 
by connivance at# from impassion, they did not venture upon 
taking any stem^rhich might be construed jnto an assertion of 
their ancient i^hts, coutentihg themselves with the secret and 
obscure exerdl^ of their religious ceremonis^ in as unostentatious 
a manner^aa^Was possible. 

Two or^wee of the more aged brethren had sunk under the 
pressurey^ the times, and thecuins had been partly cleared away 
to peim^K their interment. One stone had been laid over Father 
which recorded of him in special, that he had taken 

J ws during the incumbency of Abbot Ingelram, the period 
ch his memoiy so frequently recurred. Another flag-stone, 
ore recently deposited, covered the body of Philip the 
tan, eminent for his aquatic excursion with the phantom 
/ofjkvenel ; and a third, the most recent of all, bore the outline 
of a mitre, and the words Bic jacet BusUitius Abbas ; for no one 
* dared to add a word of commendation in favour of his learning, 
and strenuous zeal for the Boman Catholic faith. 

Magdalen Orseme looked at and perused the brief records pf 
these monuments successively, and paused over that of Father 
^Eustace. In a good hour for thyself,” she said, but oh 1 in 
an evil hour for the Church, ^ejii thou called from us. Let thy 
^irit be with^us, holy man — encourage thy successor to tread 
in thy footsteps — ^give him thy bold and inventive capacity, thy 
seal and l|lyjllscretion — even % piety exceeds not his.” As 
spake, a side door, whidi dos^ a passage from the^Abbofa 
1mm into tho church, was thrown open, that the Fkhm nught 
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entei the chbir, and conduct tO|th6 high altar th^ SupeHot 
whom they h^ elected. 

In former times, this wafi one of the most splendid of the 
many pageants which the hiararchy^oi^ Home had devised to 
attract the veneration of the faithful. The period during which 
the Abbacy remained vacant, was a state of mduming, or, as 
their emblematical phrase expressed it, of widowhood ; a melan- 
choly term, which was chan^d iij^ rejoicing anS triumph when 
a new Silperior was chosen. When the folding doors were, on 
such solemn occasions thrown open, an% the new Abbot appeared 
on the threshold in full-blown dignity, with ring and mitre, and 
dalmatique and crosier, his ^oaiy standard-carers and hia 
juvenile, dispensers of ittcensS preceding him, and* the venerable 
train of monks behind him, with* all besides which could 
announce the Supreme authority to which he was now raised, 
his appearance was a signal for the magnificont jMtate to rise 
from the organ and music-loft, and to be joined by the Corre- 
sponding bursts of AUduiah from the whole assembled con^e- 
gation. Now all was changed. In the midst o^ rubbish and 
desolation, seven or eight old men, bent and shakC as much by 
grief and fear as by age, shrouded^iastily in the prescribed dress 
of their order, wandered like a procession of spectres, from the 
door wliich had been thrown open, up through the encumbered 
passage, to the high altar^ there to install their elected Superior 
a chief of ruins. It was like a band of bewildered travellers 
choosing a chief in the wilderness of Arabia ; or a shipwreclied 
crew electing a captain upon the batten island* on which fate 
has thrown them. 

They who, in peaceful times, are most ambitious of authority 
among others, shrink from tC competition at- such etentM • 
periods, when neither ease nor parade attend the possession of 
it, and when it gives only a painful pre-eminence both in danger 
and ill labour, and exposes the ill-fated chieftain to the murmurs 
of his discontented associates, as well as to the first asimult of^ 
the common enemy. But he on whom the ofhee of the Abbot* 
of Saint Mary’s was now conferred, had a mind fitted for tl^ 
situation to which he was called. Bold and enthusiastic^ yet 
generous and forgiving — ^wlse and skilful, yet sealouqiuid prompt 
— he wanted but a better cause than the support decaying 
saperstitio%to have raised him to the rank oif a truly gi^k 
sum. But as the end crovms the work, it also forms the rule 
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Ibjr which it mmt be ultimaleiy judged ; and thctoe who, with 
gbcerilt^ aud generosity, fight and fall in an evil aause, posterity 
can oxdy compaasi^Uj^te as victims hf a generous but fatal error 
Amongst these, we must^rank Ambrosius, the Bust Abbot of 
Kennaquhair, whose designs must be condemned, ^as their success 
would have %ivetted on Scotland the chains of antiquated 
superstition and spiritual tyranny ; but whose talents commanded 
respect, and whose virtues, ev^n from the enemies of his faith, 
exiprted esteem. * • 

The bearing of’ the new Abbot served of itself to dignify a 
Oeremonial which was deprived of all other attributes of 
grandeur. Conscious of the p^il in which they stood, and 
recalling, doubtless, the better day! they had seen, there hung 
over his brethren an appearance of mingled terror, and grief, 
and shame, which induced them to huriy over the office in 
which they were engaged, « as something at once degrading and 
dangerous. 

?But not so Father Ambrose. His features, indeed, expressed 
a deep melancholy, as he walked up the centre aisle, amid the 
ruin of things which he considered as holy, but his brow was 
undetected, and lus step firm dnd solemn. He seemed to think 
that the dominion which he Vas about to receive, dei>ended in 
no sort upon the external circumstances under which it was con> 
ferred ; and if a mind so firm was accessible to sorrow or fear, it 
was not on his own account, but on that of the Church to which 
hediad devoted himself. 

At length stood on the broken steps of the high altar, 
barefooted ds was the rule, and holding in his hand his pastoral 
staff, for the gemmed ring and jewelled mitre had become 
•secular spoils. No obedient vassals came, man after man, to 
make their homage, and to offer the tribute which should pro- 
vide their spiritual Superior with palfrey and trappings. No 
Bishop assisted at the solemnity, to receive into the higher ranks 
of the Church nobility a digmtsdj^hose voice in the legislature 
was as potential as Ids own. with hasty and maimed rites, 
the few remaining brethren stepped forward alternately to give 
tSrir*new Abbot the loss of pe^, in token of fraternal affection 
emd spiritu^ homage. Hass was then hastily performed, but 
in such precipitation as if it had been hum^ over rather to 
the scruples ef a few youths, who were impatient to set 
out on a hunting party, than as if it made the most solemn part 
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of 4 solemn ^ordination. The of^ciating priest Altered as he 
spoke the service, and often looked around as if he expected to 
be mterrupted in the mid«^ of his office , ^and the brethren 
listenoU as tc that which, sboiit as it wss, they wished yet more 
abridged * ^ 

These symptoms of alann increased as the ceremony proceeded, 
and, as it seemed, were not caused by mere apprehension alone ; 
for, amid the pauses of the hymn there werb heard without 
sounds of a very different sort, Beginning faintly, and at a dis- 
tance, but at length approaching dcbo to the exterior of the 
church, and stunning with dissonant clamour those en^ed in 
the service The winding of horns, blown with no reg^ to 
harmony or concert, the jjji^ling of bells, the thumping of 
drums, the squeaking of bagpipes, aud the clash of cymbals — 
the shouts of a multitude, now as in laughter, now as in anger 
— ^the shrill tones of female voices, and of those of children, 
minglmg with thq deeper clamour of men, formed a Babel of 
sounds, which fiist drowned, and* then awed into utter silente, 
the official hymns (f the Convent. The cause mid result of 
this extraordinary interruption will be explained^ in the next 
chapter. 

* In Catholic countnes, in order to rpconcile the pleasures of the great 
with the observances of religion, it was common, when a party was bent for 
the chase, to celebrate mass, abridged and maimed of itsntes, called a hont- 
mg m<i8B, the brevity of which was designed to correspond with the im- 
patience of the audience 
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Not the wild billow, when it breaks its bamer-^ 

Not the wild wind, escaping from its cavern-— 

Not the wild ilend, that mingles both together. 

And pours their rage upon the ripening harvest, 

Osn match the wild frealft df this mirthful meeting— 

Comic, yet fearful— droll, and yet destructive.< 

Tax CossHgacT. 

The monks ooased tbeir song, which, like that of tlie chorisCem 
m the legend of the Witch of died away in a quaver 
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of consternation and, like flock of chickens dis^bed by the 
presence of the kite, they at first made a movemeht to disperse 
and fly in different directions, and then, with despair, ^rather 
than hope, huddleff themselves* around their hew Abbot ; 
who, retaking the loft/ and undismayed look which had 
dignifled himsthrough the whole ceremony, stood on the higher 
step of the altar as desirous to be the most conspicuous mark 
on which dangeff might discharge itself, and to save his com- 
panions by his selMe^tion, siSce he could afford them ho other 
protection, • 

Involtmtarily, as it wer^, Magdalen Graeme and the page 
stepped firom the station whic^ hitherto they had occupied 
unnoticed, and*^ approached to the Mtar, as desirous of sharing 
the fate which approached the monks, whatever that might be. 
Both' bowed reverently low to the Abbot ; and while Magdalen 
seemed about to speak, the youth, looking towards the main 
entrance, at which the noise now roared mostJoudly, and which 
was at the same time assailed with much knocl^g, laid his 
hand upon his dagger. o 

The Abbot motioned to both to forbear : Peace, my sister,” 
he said in a low tone, but which, being in a different key from 
the tumultuary sounds without, could he distinctly heard, even 
amidst the tumult; — “Peace,” he said, “my sister; let the 
new Superior of Saint Mary’s himself receive and reply to the 
grateful acclamations of the vassals, who come to celebrate his 
inst^fdlation. — And thou, my son, forbear, I charge thee, to 
touch thy earthly weapon ; — if it is the pleasure of our protec- 
tress, that her skrine be this day desecrated by deeds of violence, 
and polluted by blood-shedding, let it not, I <^arge thee, happen 
through the deed of a Catholic son of the chufeh. 

The noise and knocking at the outer gate became now every 
moment louder ; and voices were hoard impatiently demanding 




fbttnded on a legend contained in Matthew of Westminster, a.d. 852 
V showing how an old woman rode double, who rode before her,*’ 

** And the taper’s lig|t ^as extingoish’d quite, 

And the choristers fisintly sung, 

•And the priests, dismay’d, panted, and pray’d, 

And on saints In Heaven for aid 
They call’d with trembling tongne. 

And in he came with eyes of flame. 

The Beril to fetch tbe^dea^i 
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o^inittaiice. ,, The Abbot, with (Mpity, mi a s^p which 
even the eiXLv3^exicy of danger rendered neither faltei^g not 
precipitate, moved towards the portal, and ds^manded to know, 
in a tone of aathorily, who it was that^turbed their worsjiip, 
and what thej- desired ^ 

There was a' inoment^s silence, and then a lon^ laugh from 
without. At length a voice replied, “ We desire entrance into 
the church ; and when the door is opened you wall soon see who 
we are.”* ^ ^ 

“By whose authority do you require entrance f” said the 
Father. 

“By authority of the right reverend Lord Abbot of Un- 
reason,”* replied the voio^ ^om without; and, from the 
laugh which followed, it seemed aa if there was something, 
highly ludicrous couched under this reply. 

“I know not^ and seek not to knqw, your meaning,” replied 
the Abbot, “ since^ it is probably a rude one. But begone, in 
the name of God, ondJeave his servants in peace. I spe^ th^, 
as having lawful authority to command here.” 

“ Open the door,’^ said another rude voice, “ and wgf will try 
titles with you, Sir Monk, and chow you a Superior we must 
all obey.” 

“ Break open the doors if he dallies any longer,” said a third, 

“ and down with the carrion monks who would bar us of our 
privilege I” A general shout followed. “ Ay, ay, our privilege ! 
our privilege 1 down with the doors, and with the luid^e 
monks, if they make opposition !” 

The knoclring was now exchanged for bloVs with great 
hammers, to which the doors, strong as they were, must soon « 
have given way. But the Abbot, who saw resistance would be 
in vain, and who did not wish to incense the assailaats by 
attempt at offering it, besought silence earnestly, and with 
difficulty obtained a hearing, “ My (Wdren,” said ho, I will 
save you from committing a great sin. (The porter will presently 
undo the gate— he is gone^tb fetch the keya-^meantime I pmy 
you to consider with youmelves^ |f you are in a state of mind to 
cross the holy threshold.” • •'i 

Tillyvally for your papistry 1” was answered from idthout ; 
we in the mo^ of ^e monks when they ar^ t^erriast, and 
that is when they sup b^f-brewk. for lentemkaiL So, If youi' 

* ♦Note!’* TheA^tofUairsama 
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portpT hath not the gout, let him" come speedily, or we heave 
away readily, — Said I well, cfcmmdes ?” f 

“Bravely said, .and it shall as bravely dbne,” said the 
multitude; and had*noji the keyg arrived at that^omedt, and 
the porter in hasty terron performed his office, throwing open 
the great docg;, the populace would have saved Mm the trouble. 
The instant he had done so, the affrighted janitor Bed, like one 
who has drawmthe bolts of a flood-gate, and expects to be 
overwhelmed by theefushingsinuifdation. The monJ:s, with 
oncT consent, h^ withdrawn themselves behind the Abbot, 
who alofle kept his station, about three yards from the entrance, 
showing no signs of fear br perturbation. His brethren — 
partly encouraged by his devot^i^ partly ashamed to desert 
him, and partly animated by a sense of duty — ^remained huddled 
close together, at the back of their superior. There was a loud 
laugh and huzza when the doors were opened ; but, contrary to 
what might have been exp'octed, no crowd of enraged assailants 
niihed into the church. OI^the contrary, there was a cry of 
“A halt! — a halt — to order, my mastei^l and let the two 
reverend fathom greet each other, as beseems them.” 

The appearance of the crowd who were thus called to order, 
was grotesque in the extreme, • It was composed of men, women, 
and children, ludicrously disguised in various habits, and pre- 
senting groups equally diversified and grotesque. Here one 
fellow with a horse’s head painted before him, and a tail 
belpnd, and the whole covercil with a long foot-doth, which 
was supposed to hide the body of the animal, ambled, caracoled, 
pranced, and plunged, as he performed the celebrated part of 
the Ijpbby-horse,’^ so often alluded to in our ancient drama; 
and which still flourishes on the stage in the battle that con- 
*cludes Bayes’s tragedy. To rival the address and agility 
displayed by this character, piother personage advanced, in 
the more formidable ch^WJter of a huge dragon, with gilded 
wings, open jaws, and a scarlet tongue, cloven at the end, 
which made various efforts to overtake and devour a lad, dressed 
as the lovely Sabma, daughter of the King of Egypt, who fled 
h0fm him ; while a martial ^nt George, grotesquely armed 
with a goblet fjr a helmet, and a spit for a lance, ever and anon 
iiifterfei^, gfij compelled the monster to relinquish his prey, 
A bear, a wolf, and one or two other wild animals, played thcdr 
* NotdG, The hobby-horoe. • 
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parts with tltis discretion of Snug the Joiner ; for the decided 
preference wM^sh they gave to the use of their hind legs, was 
suffici^t, without any formed annundatibn^^to assure tlm most 
timorous sped^tors that they^had to de mth habitual bipeds. 
There was a*^oup of outlaws witlT Bobin Hood and Little 
John at their head* — ^the best representation exhibited at the 
time ; and no great wonder, since most of the actors were, by 
profession, the banished men and^ thieves whom*^ they presented. 
Othej masqueraders there were, of a^lo^ marked description. 
Men were disguised as women, and women as men — ^.chilaren 
wore the dress of aged people, and tottered with crut^-sticks 
in their hands, fun^ gowns on their little hocks, and caps on 
their round heads — ^wMLe gfhndsires assumed the infantine tone 
as well as the dress of children. BeSides these, many had their 
faces painted, and wore their shirts over the rest of their dress * 
while coloured pasteboard and ribbons furnished out decorations 
for others. Those who wanted all these properties, blacked 
their faces, and turned their jackets inside out ; and thus ^e 
transmutation of the* whole assembly into a set of mad grotesque 
mummers was at once completed. ^ 

The pause which the masquer^ers made, waiting apparently 
for some person of the highest Authority amongst them, gave 
those within the Abbey oWch Mi time to observe all these 
absurdities. They were at no loss to comprehend their purpose 
and meaning. 

Few readers can be ignorant, that at an early period, and 
during the plenitude of her power, the Church o{ ^me not only 
connived at, but even encouraged, such satum^ian licenses as 
the inhabitants of Kennaquh^ and the neighbourhood had 
now in hand, and that the vulgar, on such occasions, were not. 
only permitted but encouraged by a number of gambols, some- 
times puerile and ludicrous, "sometimes immoral and profane, 
to indemnify themselveB for the privations and penances imposed 
on them at other seasons. But, of all other topics for burlesque 
and ridicule, the rites and ceremonial of the (hurth itself werd 
most j^uently resorted to ; strange to ^y, with the ap- 
probation of the clergy themWves. 

VThile the hierarchy flourished in full glofy, ^they do not 
appear to navd dreaded the consequences of suSeiinf the pep{fle 
to become so irreverently flurdliar with things sacred ]i they 
* * Note a Bobin Hood sad Xdttle John, 
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then Imn^'ned the laity to ibe much in the condition ei u. 
labourer’s horse, which does not submit to the JA’idle and the 
whip with greater* relhctanoe, because, at rare intervals,, he is 
allowed to frolic at targe in his jmsture, and fling *out his heels 
in clumsy gambols at the master who usually drij^es him. But, 
when times Changed — when doubt of the Koman Catholic 
doctrine, and hatred of their priesthood, had possessed the 
reformed party, *the clergy d^covesed, too late, that no small 
incqpvenience arose frW the established practice of gifbies and 
merry-makings, in which they themselves, and all they held 
most sacred, were made the subject of ridicule. It then became 
obvious to duller politicians thai^the Romish churchmen, that 
the same actions have a very different tendency when done in 
the spirit of sarcastic insolence and hatred, than when acted 
merely in exuberance of rude and uncontrollable spirits. They, 
thercibre, though of the latest, endeavoured, whore they 
any remaining influence, to discourage the* renewal of these 
inodorous festivities. In this particular, the Catholic clergy 
were joined by most of the reformed preacllers, who were more 
shocked at the profanity and immorality of many of these exhi- 
bitions, than disposed to profit*by the ridiculous light in which 
they placed the Church of Rome and her observances. But it 
was long ere these scandalous and immoral sports could be 
abrogated; — the rude multitude continued attached to their 
favourite pastimes, and, both in England and Scotland, the 
mitfe of the Catholic — the rochet of the reformed bishop — and 
the cloak and band of the Calvinistic divine— were, in turn, 
compelled to give place to those jocular personages, the Pope of 
PooK the Boy-Bishop, and the Abbot of Unreason.* 

» It was the latter personage who now, in full costume, made 
his approach to the great door of the church of Saint Mary’s, 
accout]^ in such a manner as to form a caricature, or practical 
parody, on the costume and attendants of the real Superior, 

S bom he came to beard on the very day of his installation, in 
6 presence of his dergy^ and in the chancel of his church. 
The xOl-ock dignitary was a stoiA-ihade under-sL&ed fellow, whose 
thick squab fom had been rendered grotesque by a supple- 
mental patmeh, well stuffed. He wore a mitre of leather, with 
• • 

^ From the intersstiog novel entitled Anaetaainfl, by Thoiuae Hope 

S , It seems the same burlesque ceremonies were practised*lu the Greek 

i. 
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iUe-front lik;> a gionadier^a cap, aloriied witli mock a^broidaiy, 
and trinket#, of tin. This aiirmoujited a visage, the nose of 
which was the most promihent feature, ^Ijjehig of unusual size, 
unci at least richly gemmed as his^he^ gear. His robe was 
of buckram, aj^d his cope of canvas, curiously painted^, and cut 
into open work. On one shoulder was fixed the'^'pelnted figure 
of an owl ; and he bore in the right hand his (pastoral staff, and 
in the left a small mirror having a handle to it, thus resem^ 
bling a"" celebrated jester, whose adventures, translated into 
English, were whilom extremely popular, and which may still be 
procured in black letter, for al^ut one sterling pound per leaf. 

The attendants of this s^iock dignitary their proper 
dresses and equipage, bearing the ^me burlesque resemblance 
to the officers of the Convent which their leader did to the 
Superior. They followed their leader in regular procession, 
and the motley characters, which had waited his arrival, now 
crowded into the' church in his shouting as they came, — 

A hall, a hall ! for the venerable Father Howleglas, the learned 
Monk of Misrule, a<ud the Right Reverend Abbotyof ^Unreason 

The discordant minstrelsy of every kind renewed its din ; 
the boys shrieked and bowleg and the men laughed and 
hallooed, and the women giggled^and screamed, and the beasts 
roared, and the dragon wdloped and hissed, and the hobby- 
horse neighed, prano^, and capered, and the rest firisked and 
frolicked, clashing their hobnailed shoes against the pavement, 
till it sparkled with the marks of their energetic caprioles. ^ <. 

It was, in fine, a scene of ridiculous confusion, that deafened 
the ear, made the eyes giddy, and must have altogether stunned 
any indifferent spectator; tibe monks, whom persomd appre- 
hension and a consciousness that much of the popular eujoy^ 
ment arose from the ridicule being directed against them, were, 
moreover, little comforted by the refiecrion, timt, bold In tiieir 
disguise the mummers who whooped and capered around them, 
might, on slight provocation, turn their jest into eombst, at at 
l»ist proceed to thoise practical pleasantries, wfai<h nt ^ rimes 
arise so naturally out of the iroNcsome and inischWous Ji®o- 
atrion of the populace. They looked to thdr Abbot mm the 
tumult; with such looks as landsmen upon the pilot 
the 0tdm is at the highest^looks which expresf that Ure 
devoid of hope arising Scam their own exertions, andnpi Veiy 
confident in mnxsess jfihely to att^ iff 
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The AblM himsdf seemed at a stand; he feljino fear,* but 
he was sensible of the danger of 6S[pressmg his using indignsr 
tioji, which he wttef, scarcity able’ to suppress. ^He made a 
gesture with his hand its jf comiAanding silence, yrhich was at 
first only replied to by redoubled shouts, and* peals of wild 
laughter, ^^en, however, the same motion, and as nearly in 
the same mannej, had been made by Howleglas, it was imme- 
diately obeyed by his ^riotous ipompanions, who expected fresh 
food ^br mirth, in the conversation betwixt the real add mock 
Abbpt, having na small confidence in the vulgar wit and im- 
pudenfe of their leader. Accordingly, they began to shout, 
“ To it, fathers— to it “ Figlrf gionk, fight m^ciap — Abbot 

against Abbot 'is fair play,* and so w reason against unreason, 
and malice against monkery !” 

Silence, my mates !” said Howleglas ; “cannot two learned 
Fathers of the Church hold communion together, but you must 
come here with your bear-gauden whoop and hollo, as if you 
wSe hounding forth a mastiff upon a mad bull ? I say silence ! 
and let this learned Father and me coufcf , touching matters 
affecting our mutual state and authority.*’ 

“ My children** — said Father* Ambrose* 

“My children, too, — ^and happy children they are 1** said his 
burlesque counterpart ; “ many a wise child knows not its own 
father, and it k well ^ey have two to choose betwixt.” 

/^If thou hast aught in thee, save scoffing and ribaldry,*' said 
thelreal Abbot, “ permit me, for thine own sours sake, to speak 
a few words to Shese misguided men.” 

Aught in me but scoffing, say eat thouf* retorted the Abbot 
of UfCreason ; “ why, reverend brother, I have all that becomes 
, mine office at this time a-day — I have beef, ale, and brandy- 
wine, with other oondiments not worth mentioning; and for 
speaking, man — ^why, speak away, and we will have turn about 
like honest fellows.** 

^ During this diaoussiou the wrath of Magdalen Grseme had 
nsen to the tittemost ; she approached the Abbot, and placing 
by hk side, said in a lo%^ and yet dktinct tone — “ Wake 
and arouse thes, Father — ^the sword of Saint Peter is in thy 
hand»HBitrikeiand avenge Saint Pete’s patrimony ! — Bind them 
in fkb chaM '#hicb, being rivetted by the church on earth, are 
tiyetted in Heaven” — ^ • 

. ^^Peaee« sktel” said the Abbot; “let not their madness 
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d^st^y our «Mflctetion~I pray peace^ aud let lae do mine 
odice. It is'the first, per^venture it may be tbe last time 1 
shall be caU^ on to discharge it.” 

** Nay, myi,holy brother I” said 35o.yrteglas, 1 rede yon, take 
the holy sistei^^ ^vioe-^never throve convent without woman’s 
counsel.” 

“Peace, vain man 1” said the Abbot: “and you my bre- 
thren” « ^ ^ 

“ NaJ', nay !” said the Abbot of ^nr&son, “ no speakii^ to 
the lay people, until you have conferred with your brother of 
the cowl. I swear by bell, book, and candle, that no one of 
my congregation shall listen to one word you have to say ; so 
you had as well address yourself to me who will ” 

To escape a conference so ludicrous, the Abbot again at- 
tempted an appeal to vdiat respectful feelings might yet remain 
amongst the Inhabitants of the Halldome, once so devoted to 
their spiritual Superiors. Alas j, the Abl^t of Unreason had 
only to fiourish his mock crosier, and the whooping, the halloohig, 
and the dancing, wvire renewed with a vehemence which would 
have defied the lungs of Stentor. 

“And now, my mates,” said ihe Abbot of Unreason, “ once 
again dight your gabs and be hushed — ^let us see if the Cock of 
Kennaquhair will fight or flee the pit.” 

There was again a dead silence of e^rpectation, of which Father 
Ambrose avail^ himself to address his antagonist, seeing plainly 
that he could gain an audience on no other terms. “ Wretched 
man t” said he, “ hast thou no better employment for thy 
carnal wit, than to employ it in leading these blind and 
helpless creatures into the pit of utter darkness ?” 

Truly,, my brother,” replied Howleglas, “1 can soe little 
difference betwixt your emj^oyment and mine, save that you 
make a sermon of a jest, and I make a jest of a sermorn^* 
“Unhappy being,” said the Abbot, “who hast no better 
sul^ect of pleasantry than that whn^ should make tfaee ;.teemble 
^no sounder jest than thine own sins, and no totics; obj^ji 
for ]Ai#iter th^ those who canAabsdlve tbee fiw the gu|[|,of 
them!” o 

“ Verily, my reverend brother” said the mock jJJbbot, *‘,what . 
you say n^t be true, i^ in langhmg at hypo(^tes«I ir[eaut to 
laugh at ^^igicm. — Oh, it is a preciops ^ing to wear, e 
dressy with a girdle^and a eowl— we become a holy pfflar m . 
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Mother Oburoh, and a b<^ npst hot play at ball against ^the 
walla for fear of breaking a painted window I” 

And will yoUj^my friends/* said the Abbot, Iboldng round 
and speaking with » y^emence which secured him a tihnquil 
audience for some time, will you suffer a profane buffoon, 
within the veiy church of God, to insult his ministers? Many 
of you—all of you, perhaps^-have lived under my holy prede- 
cessors, who wese c^ed upon to rule in this church where I 
am called upon to suffer. If fon hhve worldly goods, they are 
their gift ; and, when yoinscomed not to accept better gifts — 
the mercy and forgiveness of the church — ^were they not ever at 
your command ?— ^d we nol pray while you were jovial — wake 
while you slept ?** 

“ Some of the good wives of the Halidome were wont to say 
80,’* said the Abbot of Unreason; but his jest met in this 
instance but slight applause, and Father Ambrose, having gained 
a moment’s attention, hast^ed to improve it.^ 

^ What !** said he ; “ and isHhis grateful— 5 s it seemly — ^is it 
honest — to assail with scorn a few old men^ from whose prede- 
cessors you hold all, aud whose only wish is to die in peace 
among these fragments of what was once the light of the land, 
and whose daily ptayer is, that they may be removed ere that 
hour comes when the last spark shall be extinguished, and the 
laud lefr in the darkness which it has cliosen rather than light? 
We have not turned against you the edge of the spiritual sword, 
to Mvenge our temporal persecution ; the tempest of your wrath 
hatn despoiled us of lan^ and deprived us almost of our daily 
food, but we haVe not repaid it with the thunders of excommu- 
nication — ^we only pray your leave to live and die within the 
church which is our own, invoking God, our Lady, and the 
*Holy Saints to pardon your sins, and our own, undisturbed by 
Bcurril buffooneiy and blasphemy.” 

This speech, so different in tone and termination from that 
which the crowd had expected, produced an effect upon their 
feelings un&VQomble to the prosecution of their frolic. The 
motri^ancezB stood still — ^thejk^bby-horse surceased his caper- 
mgV*pip 6 and tabor were mute, and '^silence, like a heavy 
cbud/^ seem^ %o descend on the once noisy rabble. Several 
of tike beasijp^ere obviously moved to compunction; the bear 
conld not restrain his sobs, and a huge fox was observed to 
wipe his eyes with his tail. But in especial the drggon, latdy 
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BO fomidablv rampant, now relaxed the terror of his daw% 
imcmled hiB%emendous rings, and grumbled out of his fiery 
throat in a repentant tone, By the mass, I thought no harm 
in exel^cising. our old pastim^ but an I had thought the good 
Father wou& have taken it so to heart,**! would as soon have 
played your de\il, ^ your dragon.*’ , 

In this momentary pause, the Abbot stood amongst the mis> 
ceUaneous and grotesque forms by wliich he JTvas surrounded, 
triumphant as Saint Anthony, iln Callctt’s Temptations; but 
Howleglas would not so resign his purpose. ' 

“ And how now, my masters 1” said he, “ is this fair play or 
no ? Have you not chosen me Abbot of Unreason, and is it 
lawful for any of you to to common smiseA to-day ] Was 
I not formally elected by you in solemn chapter, held in Luekie 
Martin's change-house, and will you now desert me, and give 
up your old pastime and privilege 1 Play out the play — ^and he 
that speaks the next word of sense or reason, or bids us think 
or consider, or the^like of that, which befits not the day, I will 
have him solemnly ^^ucked in the mill-dam I”. 

The rabble, mutable as usual, huzzaed, the ^f)ipe and tabor 
struck up, the hobby-horse pran(?ed, the beasts roared, and even 
the repentant dragon began ^in to coil up his spires, and 
prepare himself for fresh gambols. But the Abbot might stiD 
have overcome, by his eloquence and his entreaties, the mali- 
eious designs of the revellers, had not Dame Magdalen Grmme 
given loose to the indignation which she had long suppresse^. 
‘^Scoffers,” she said, “and men of Belial — Blasphemous 

heretics, and tniculent tyrants” " 

“Your patience, my sister, 1 entreat and I command you !” 
said the A^bbot ; “ let me do my duty — distirrb me not in 
mine office !** 

But Dame Magdalen continued to thunder forth her threats 
in the name of Popes and Councils, and in the name of ev^xj 
Saint, from St. iMichael downward. 

“My comrades said the Abbot of Unreason, “this gqod 
dame hath not spoken a sii^e word of reason, and therein 
may esteem hers^f free from^ tne law. But what' she^ 
was meant for reason, and, therefore, unla^ confesses and 
avouches all whieh she has said to be nonsense, ijt pass for 
such, , so fer as to ^ur our statutes. Wherefore, hefiy 
pilgrim, or* abbess, or whatever thou art, be mute with , thy . 
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or bewa^re the ri|iil-dam. We will jiave neither 
^iritual nor temporal scolds in our Diocese of Um^ason !’* 

As he spoke tl^s, he extended his hand towards t^e old 
woman^ while his followers shouted, ‘‘'A doom — 8f doom !” and 
prepared to second his puf^se, when lo ! it was Suddenly frus- 
trated. Roland O^imme had witnessed with fhdignation the 
insults ofl^»*ed to his old spiritual preceptor, but yet had wit 
enough to reflect he could render hina no assistance, but might 
well, by ineffective ifiterfereffte, make matters worse. But 
whdh he saw his aged relative In danger of personal violence, 
he gave Vay to the natural impetuosity of his temper, and, 
stepping forward, struck his poniard into the body of the 
Abbot of Unitason, whom the blb\f instantly prostrated on the 
pavement. 


CHAPTER FIFTEENTH. 

Afl when in tumults rise the ignoble crowd, 

Mad are their motions, fnd their tongues are loud, 

And atones and brands tn rattling furies fly, 

And all the rustic arms which fury can supply — 

Then if some grave and pious man appear, 

They hush their noise and lend a listening ear. 

Dbtdicv's ViEorL, 

A DEBABFTO i^out of vengeance was raised by the revellers, 
whose sport was thus so fearfully interrupted; but for an 
instant, the want of weapons amongst the multitude, as well 
^as the inflamed features and brandished poniard of Roland 
kept them at ^y, wWie the Abbot, horrornstruck at 
the violence, implored with uplifted hands pardon for blood- 
shed committed within the sanctuary. Magdken Orseme alone 
expressed triumph in the blow het descend^t had dealt to the 
fleoShr^ mixed, however, with a wild and anxious expression of 
terror for her grandson^s safety.^ ^‘Let him perish,” she said, 
“iB^Ws ,hl^I&emy— lot him die on the holy pavement which 
he hhe insutti^ !” 

But the of the multitude, the grief of the Abbot, the 
oatultotfon of the enthusiastic Magdalen, were all mistimed 
a|i4 uuaeceasajy. Howleglas, mortally wounded m he was 
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Biippo^d tQ ,j3e, sprimg alertly np f^om tb,e floot, efill!ii|f idofid, 

A mirade/a miracle, my masters ! as brave a miracle as ei^er 
Was wrought in the kirk of 5Ccmiailtihair. And I charge you, 
my masters, Us your lawbiUycchosen Abbol;, that you touch no 
one without my command — ^You, wolf and bear, will guard this 
pragmatic youfii, but without hurting him — ^And <yott, rev^nd 
brother, will, with your comrades, Withdraw to your cells ; for 
our conference has ended HUce all conferences, "leaving each of 
his own f mind as before ; and iPvre fight, both you, and your 
brethren, and the Kirk, will haye tfie worst on’t — Wherefore 
pack up your pipes and begone." 

The hubbub was beginning again to awaken, but still Father 
Ambrose hesitated, as unoei^in to what path Bis duty called 
him, whether to face out the present Uorm, or to reserve himself 
for a better moment. His brother of Unreason observed his 
difficulty, and said, in a tone morer natural and^less affected 
than that with which he had hitherto sustained his character, 
** We came hither, my good sir/' more in mirth tlmn in 
chief — our bark is^worse than our bite — and^ especially, we 
mean you no personal harm — wherefore, draw off while the 
play is good ; for it is ill whistling for a hawk when she is once 
on the soar, and worse to snatch, the quarry from the baai-dog — 
Let these fellows once begin their brawl, and it will be too 
much for madness itself, let alone the Abbot of Unreason, to 
bring tliem back to the lure." 

The brethren crowded around Father Ambrosius, and joined 
in urging him to give place to the torrent. The present revel 
was, they said, an ancient custom which his predecessors had 
permitted, and old Father Nicholas himself had played the 
dragon in the days of the Abbot Ingelram. 

“ And we now reap the fruit of the seed which they hAve so 
unadvisedly sown," said Ambrosius^ ‘Hhey taught men to 
make a mock of what is holy, what wondto that the ;descend- 
ants of scoffers become robbers and plunderei^ l But be it as 
you list, my brethren — move towards the dortour-^And youj 
dame^ 1 command you, by the cni^hority which I have 
and ^ yotm respect for that youth's safety, ^at^you go wSm us 
withd^tt farther speech — ^Yet, stay-— what are yqjir intmitiohi 
towards that youth whom you detain prisonerl-^Wdt m’* 
he contiungd, addressing Hdwleglas in a stam tone vmvsij 
he beam the fiveiy of the House of Avenel f Thsry wli6 
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f«ar 0 <w tii 0 tUiga; of Hoavep, may at least dread the wia^ of 

man, ” • 

** Cumber uot ypurself couceming him/* aiwweted Howleglaa, 
know yight well ujho and wfeat he is.” 

Let me pray/* said tlfe Abbot, in a tone ot entreaty, tnat 
you do him im wrong for the rash deed which he attempted in 
bis imprudent zeal/^ 

say, ouiftber not yourself about it, father,** answered 
Howleglas, ‘‘but inofe off y9th your train, male and female, 
or 1 will not undertake to save yonder she-saint from the 
ducking-stool — And as for. bearing of malice, my stomach has 
no room for it ; it is,** he added, clapping his hand on his portly 
belly, “too well bumbasted oot With straw and bucki^ — 
gramercy to them both — ^ttiey kept out that madcap*s dagger as 
well as a Milan corselet could hare done.** 

In fact, the home-driyen poniard of Roland Graeme had 
lighted upon the stuffing of the fictitious paunch, which the 
.^bot of tTnreason wore as a part of his characteristic dress, 
and it was only the force of the blow which had prostrated that 
reverend person on the ground for a moment. 

Saiisfi^ in some degree by this man’s assurances, and com- 
pelied to give way to superior force,* the Abbot Ambrosius 
retii^ed from the <^urch at the head of the monks, and left 
the court free for the revellers to work their will. But, wild 
and wilfrd as these rioters were, they accompanied the retreat 
of^he reli^ouists with none of those shouts of contempt and 
derision with wjiich they had at first hailed them. The Abbot’s 
discount bad affected some of them vrith remorse, others with 
shame, and all with a transient degree of respect. They re- 
^ fnained silent until the last monk had disappeared through the 
side-door which communicated with their dwelling-place, and 
even then it cost some exhortations on the part of Howleglas, 
some Cajoles of the hobby-horse, and some wallops of the 
dragon, to rouse cnee more the rebuked spirit of revelry. 

* And how now, my masters I” said the Abbot of Unreason ; 
^*and wherefore look on inp -with such blank Jack-a-Lent 
vSi^t Wi]jl you lose your dd pastime for an old wife’s tale 
wnts and purgatory ? Why, I thought you would have 
miMie ell — Come, strike up, tabor and harp, 

stirike .up, fiddle and rebeck — dance and be men;)^ to-day, and 
let caa’e omne. to-morrow. Bear and wolf, look to your prisoner 
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— pmce, hobby-— his8, dta^n, ,and halloo, boya — m grow 
older every dfOment we staua idle, and life is too short to be 
spent in playing mtiinohance.? ^ 

Thi& pithy,, ^ortatiou was , ^attended ynth tho effect desired. 
They fumigated the church with burnt wool and feathers 
instead of incense, put fbul water into the holy-svater basins, 
and celebrated a parody on the church-scrvice, the mock 
Abbot officiating at the altar; they sung ludicrous and inde- 
cent parpdies, to the tune^ of thurch hymns ; they violated 
whatever vestments or vessels bdonging to the Abbey they 
could lay their hands upon; and, playing every freak whi(i 
the whim of the moment could suggest to their wild caprice, 
at length they fell to more «la&ung deeds of demolition, pulled 
down and destroyed some carvedt woo<l-work, dashed out 
the painted windows which had escaped former violence, and 
in their rigorous search after sculpture dedicated to idolatry, 
began to destroy what ornaments yet remained entire upon the 
tombs, and around 1;he cornices of'the pillars. “v 

The spirit of dfjmolition, like other tastes, increases by 
indulgence ; from these lighter attempts at misdfiief, the more 
tumultuous part of the meeting began to meditate destruction 
on a more extended scale — Let ais heave it down altogether, 
the old crow’s nest,” became a general cry among them ; ** it has 
served the Pope and his rooks too long ;” and up they struck a 
balliid which was then popular among the lower classes.* 

Paip, that pagan jftdl of pride, 

Hath blinded ns ower lang, 

For \khere the blind tbe blind doth lead,” 

No marvel baith gue wrang. 

Like piinee and king, 

He led the ling 
Of all iniquity. 

Sing hay triz, trim-go-tiix. 

Under the greenwood 


* Tliese mda rl^ymes are taken, with some trifbng alterations, from a 
ballad called Triwgo-tiix. Tt ocenrs in a singular collection, entitled, "A ’ 
Compendious Book of Godly and Spiiiiual Songs, collected out of sundrie 
parte of tbe Scripture, with sundry of vtb^r ballatis ebanged out of proijggg^e 
sanges, for avoyding of sin and barloiiie, with Augmentation of sundrie 
Qude and Godly Ballates. Edinburgh, printed by Andro part.” This 
curio^is collection has been reprinted in Sir 6. Halyeirs Scglt^h Poems of 
the sixteentb century. Ediu. 1$01, 2 vols. 12mo, [There is also a separate 

pttbhcation of/* the Glide and Godly Ballates’* from the earlier edition of 
U78, atHdin. 1868, 12mo.1 
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** Tbfi Biahop tiehy ha codld not preach 
, Fasr epoi^g: 'wllh the lasses ; 

The sUly friaar behoved to tleech 
Ffiir awmous as he passes ; 

*G?h2 curate his ^ed 
He cogld not read, — 

Shame t$l the company I 
Sing hay trix, trini-go-trix» 

Under the greenwood tree.” 

Thimdering out thiK chorumf aliotable hunting which 
had been pressed into the service of some polemical poet^ the 
follower of the Abbot of Unreason were turning every moment 
more tun:^ultuous, and gettmg beyond the management even of 
that reverendo prdate himself, wh^ a knight in full armour, 
followed by two or three men alarms, entered the church, 
and in a stem voice commanded them to forbear their riotous 
mummery. 

His visor was up, but If it had been lowered, the cognisance 
cit the hoUy-branch sufficientlj^ distinguished* Sir Halbert Glen 
dinning, who, on his homeward road, was nassing through the 
village of Kenuaquhair ; and moved, perhaps, by anxiety for 
his brother’s safety, had come^yectly to the church on hearing 
of the uproar. • 

** What is the meaning of this,” he said, *‘my masters? are 
ye Ohristian men, and the Sing’s subjects, and yet waste and 
destroy church and chancel like so many heathens ?” 

^ stood silent, though doubtless there were several dis^ 
appointed and surprised at receiving chiding instead of thanks 
from 80 sealoul a Protestant. 

The" dragon, indeed, did at length take upon him, to be 
j^fkohesAan, and growled from the depth of his painted maw, 
• tlmt they did but sweep Popeiy out of the church with the 
b^om of destruction. 

, What I my friends,” replied Sir Halbert Qlendinning, 
you this mumming and masking has not more of 
f Poppy in it than have these stone walls? Take the leprosy 
ont Of your flesh, before you speak of purifying stone walls — 
aMe jpur insolent license, ilhich leads but to idle vanily and 
mccess ; ^nd know, that what you now practise, is one of 
unseemly sports intaroduced by the priests of 
^mselves, to mislead and to brutify the souls which fell 
£nti> their net.” • 
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Ifarry come ui^are you thei^ with your bera I” lUuttei^ 
the dragon, ^th a draconic suUenneas^ which was in good 
keepi^ with IBs character ; ** we had aa good Jhare been Bomane 
still, if we are to have ,no ii^om in our pJSfetixhee I” 

*^Dost thoh reply to me sof’ 8f0id Halbert GlendinningS 
ift there any pastime in grovdling on the ground there l&e 
a gigantic kail-worm ? — Get out of thy painted case, or, by my 
knighthood, 1 will treat you like the beast and reptile you have 
made yourself/* ® 

Beast and reptile?** retorted the offended dragon, "setting 
aside your knighthood, I hold myself as wdl a bOm ’man aa 
thyself.** 

The Knight made no ansilbr in words, but «be8towed two 
such blows with the butt of his lance on the petulant dragon, 
that bad not the hoops which constitated the ribs of the 
machine been pretty strong, they Y^old hardly have saved 
those of the actor ^om being broken. In all haste the masker 
crept out of his disguise, unwiBiiSl: to abide a third buffet frt/M 
the lance of the ei^ged Knight. And when the ex«dragon 
stood on the floor of the church, he presented to Hubert Glen- 
dinning the well-known countenance of Dan of the Bowlet- 
hirst, an ancient comrade of his <0 wb, ere fate had raised him 
so high above the rank to which he was bom. The clown 
looked sulkily upon the Kuigbt, as if to upbraid him for his. 
violence towards an old acquaintanoe, and Glendinnmg*s own 
good-nature reproached him for the violence he had acl^ upon 
him. t 

" I did wrong to strike thee,*’ he said, " Dan ; but in thith, I 
knew thee not — :thou wert ever a mad fellow— come to Aven4 
Castle, ahd we shall see how my hawks fly.** 

" And if we show him not falcons that will mount aa merrUy 
as rockets,” said the Abbot of Unreason, " I would youi: honour 
laid as h^ on my bones as you did on his even now.” , . 

“How now, Sir Knave,” said the Knight, "and what has 
IncMight you hither?” I , \ 

The Aljbot, hastily ridding ^mself of the false nose 
mystified his physiognomy, and the supplemenmOr betty vASh 
made up his disguise, etood before his master Jn his 
4iarai^, (ff Adam Woodcock, the Mcon^wr of Aviesael 
" How^ yarlet I” «aid the Knight ; " hast thou to eomo 
here a^. dHtua^b the very house my brother was dwe^ihg in T 
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it was even foi* tHat reason, craving vonr hoqpur’s 
pardpny that I came hither — 6>r I heard the couilry was to be 
x^p to choose an#Abbot of Unreason, and sur^, thought I, I 
tltot can sing, dance, leap backwards over a broadsword, and 
am as good a fool as evei^sought promotion, hard all chance of 
carrying the Bffice ; and if I gain my election, t may stand his 
honotir's brother in some st^, supposing things fall roughly 
out at the Kiri? of Saint Maiys.” , 

^^Thou art but a^coggin^knave,^' said Sir Halbart, “and 
well I wot, that love of lUe and brandy, besides the humour of 
iriot and frolic, would draw thee a mile, when love of my house 
would not bring thee a yard. But, go to — cany thy roisterers 
elsewhere-^td' the alehouse if t&;f list, and there are crowms to 
pay your charges — ^make 1}ut the day’s madness without doing 
more mischief, and be wise men to-morrow — and hereafter 
learn to serve a good cau|e better than by acting like buffoons 
or ruffians.” • 

^'Obedient to his master’s mandate, the falconer was collecting 
his discouraged fbUowers, and whispering into their ears — 
“Away, away — tace is Latin for a candle — never mind the 
good Eni^t’s puritanism — will play the frolic out over a 
stand of doable ale in Dame Martin the Brewster’s bam-yard — 
draw off, harp and tabor — bagpipe and drum — mum till you 
*are out of the churchyard, then let the welkin ring again — 
move oh, wolf and be^— keep the hind legs till you cross the 
and then show yoursdves beasts of mettle — what 
' devil tent him^here to spoil our holiday ! — but anger him not, 
my hearts; his lance is no goose-feather, as Dan’s ribs can 

, " “By iny eoul,” said Dan, “had it been another than my 
andent comrade, I would have made my ffiilier’B old Sox* fly 
about hia ears 1" 


“ fiuflji 1 hush ! replied Adam Woodcock, “ not a word 
thgt way, as you t^alue the safety of your bones — what, man ? 
Vaihnst take a clink as it passes, so it is not bestowed in down- 
rl^ill-irill/’ ^ » 

I wffl take no such thing,” eaid Dan of the Howlet- 
hiMl, ituddgfuy tesisting the effort? of Woodcock, who was 
" [ hiSi out of the church] when the quick militaiy ^e 
IfdbeH piondtnning detecting Boland Ormme betwixt 

* • An old^^iahioned hroiidswoTd was often so called. 
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his *wo guttfds, the Knight exAlaimed, ** So ho ! falconer — 
Woodcock — ftyave, hast thou brought my Lady's page in mine 
own livery, to assist at this hopeM revel^of thine, with your 
wolves and bears ? Since yeu were art such mummings, you 
might, if you would, have at least* saved the credit of my 
household, by firessing him up as a jackanape^^ bring him 
hither, fellows !” 

Adam Woodcock was top hoijpst and downright to permit 
blame to* light upon the youth, when it was undeserved. 

swear,” he said, *‘by Saint Martin of bullions”* , 

And what hast thou to do with Saint Martin 
Nay, little enough, sir, i;^ess when he sends such rainy 
da;^ that we cannot fly a h^PTK — but I say to ybur worshipful 
knighthood, that as I am a true man*' 

“ As you are a false varlet, had been the better obtestation.” 
Nay, if your knighthood allowsi me not to speak,” said 
Adam, “ I can hold my tongue-T^but the boy came not hither 
by my bidding, for all that.” • 

“ But to gratify kis own malapert pleasure, I warrant me,” 
said Sir Halbert Glendmning — “ Come hither, young spfingald, 
and tell me whether you have jbur mistress's license to be so 
far absent from the castle, or to dishonour my livery by mingling 
in such a May-game?” 

“Sir Halbert Glendinniiig,” answered Koland Gmme with 
steadiness, “ I have obtained the permission, or rather the conv- 
mands, of your lady, to dispose of my time hereafter according 
to my own pleasure. I have been a most unwilling spectator 
of this May-game, since it is your ple^isure so to call it ; and 1 
only wear your livery until I can obtain clothes which bear no 
such batige of servitude.” 

“How am I to understand this, young man?” said Sir 
Halbert Glendinning; “speak plainly, for I am no reader of 
riddles. — That my lady favoured thee,. I know. What hast 
thou done to disoblige her, and occasion thy dismissal?” 

“ Nothing to speak of,” said Adam Woodcock, answering &ir* 
the boy — “a foolish quarrel wikheme, which was more foolig}ily 
told over again to my honoured lady, cost th^ poor boy hk 
place. For my part, I will say freely, that I wae^« 7 rong fimm 

• • 

* Tlie Saiut Switlun, or weeping Baiut of acotlaml. If St. Martin’s 
festival (4tli Jhly) prove wet, forty days of rain are expected. 
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begmning to end, except abolit the washing of th^ eyas’s meat. 
There I stand to it that I was right,” / 

With that, the •good-natured falconer repeated ^to his'^master 
the whole history of the squabble which had bjought Roland 
Grseme into disgrace wi^h his mistress, but ]n a manner so 
favourable fdt the page, that Sir Halbert could not but suspect 
his generous motive. 

“Thou art a good-nature(L fellow,” he said, “Adam Wood- 
cock,” 

As fiver had falcon upon fist,” said Adam ; “ and, for that 
matter so is Master Roland ; but, being half a gentleman by his 
office, his blood is soon up, and ^ is mine.” 

“Well,” said Sir Halbert, “be it as it will, my lady has 
acted hastily, for this was* no great matter of offence to discard 
the lad whom she had trained up for years ; but he, I doubt 
not, made it worse by hi» prating — it jiunps well with a pur- 
pose, however, which I had injpy mind. Drtiw off these people, 
Woodebek, — and you, Roland Graeme, attend me,” 

The page followed him in silence inteftho Abbot’s house, 
where, stepping into the first apartment which he found open, 
he commanded one of his att&dants to let his brother. Master 
Edward Glendinning, know tnat he desired to st)eak with him. 
The men-at-arms went gladly off to join their comrade, Adam 
Woodcock, and the jolly crew whom he had assembled at 
Dame Matin’s, the hostler’s wife, and the Page and Knight 
wete left alone in the apartment. Sir Halbert Glendinumg 
paced the floor ^or a moment in silence, and then thus addressed 
his attendant — 

'‘tPhou mayst have remarked, stripling, that I have but 
•seldom distinguished thee by much notice ; — I see thy colour 
rises, but do not speak till thou heaxest me out. I say I have 
never much distinguished thee, not because 1 did not see that 
in thee which I might well have praised, but because I saw 
something blameable, which such praises might have made 
worse. Thy mistress, dealing according to her pleasure in her 
ovg^Jiousehold, as no one hadtb§tter reason or title, had picked 
thee from the |est, and treated thee more like a relation than a 
domestic ; a^d if thou didst show some vanity and petulance 
under shch" distinction, it were injustice not to say that thou 
hast profited both in thy exercises and in thy breeding, and 
hast shown many sparkles of a gentle and manly spirit. More* 
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ovei^ it werj ungenerous, havinl;’ bred thee up freakish and 
fiei*y, to disifl^ thee to want or wandering, for showing that 
veiy peevishness and impatience of discipline which arose from 
thy too delicate nurture. Tlierefore, and tor the credit of my 
own househofd^ I am determined to* retain thee in my train, 
until I can honourably dispose of thee elsewhere, with a fair 
prospect of thy going through the world with credit to the 
house tliat brought thee upj* * 

If thete was something in SirTIalberlf Glendinning^s speech 
which flattered Roland’s pride, there also much that, accord- 
ing to his mode of thinking, was an alloy to the compliment. 
And yet his conscience inst^tly told him that he ought to 
accept, with grateful deferefice, the offer which Vas made him 
by the husband of his kind protectreSs j and his pnidence, how- 
ever slender, could not but admit he should enter the world 
under very different auspices as a retainer of Sir Halbert Glen- 
dinning, so famed for wisdom^ courage, and influence, from 
those under which he might partake the wanderings, and Ite- 
oome an agent in tke visionary schemes, for such they ai^ared 
to him, of Magdalen his relative. Still, a strong relfiictance to 
re-enter a service from which h#Jiad been dismissed with con- 
tempt, almost counterbalanced thise considerations. 

Sir Halbert looked on the youth with surprise, and resumed 
— You seem to hesitate, young man. Are your own prospects 
so inviting, that you should pause ere you accept those which I 
should offer to you ? or, must I remind you, that although you 
have offended your benefactress, even to the ppint of her dis- 
missing you, yet I am convinced, the knowledge that you have 
gone unguided on your own wild way, into a world so disturbed 
as ours of Scotland, cannot, in the upsliot, but give her sorrow, 
and pain ; from which it is, in gratitude, your duty to preserve 
her, no less than it is in common wisdom your duty to accept 
my offered protection, for your own sake, where body and soul 
are alike endangered, should you refuse it.” 

Roland Graeme replied in a respectful tone, but at the samd 
time with some spirit, “ I aiii«ii|»t ungrateful for such counte- 
nance as has been afforded me by the Lord of Avenel, andTW 
glad to learn, for the first time, that I have not the misfor- 
tune to be utterly beneath his observation, as I Jsad thought--- 
And it is ^nly needflil to show me bow I can testify my duty 
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and mjr gratitude towards early and constant^enefackess 
with my lifers hazard, and I will gladly peril it." ^rHe stopped. 

** These are but#words, young man," answered Glendiuning ; 
“large protestations* are often used to supply flie place of 
effectual service. I knovf nothing in which the "peril of your 
life can serve •the Lady of Avenel ; I can only sJy* slio will be 
pleased to learn you have adopted some course which may 
ensure the safety of your per^n, and the weal of your soul — 
What ails you, that*you accept not that safety wbfeu it is 
offered ypu ^ 

“ My only relative who is alive,” answered Roland, “ at least 
the only relative whom I have ever seen, has rejoined me since 
I was dismiss^ from the castle of ?\.venel, and I must consult 
with her whether I can adopt the line to which you now call 
me, or whether her increasing infirmities, or the authority which 
she is entitled to exercise over me, may not require me to abide 
with her.” • 

Where is this relation 1” said Sir Halbert Glendinning. 

“ In this house,” answered the page. • 

“ Go then and seek her out,” said the Knight of Avenel , 
“ more than meet it is that thdh shouldst have her approbation, 
yet worse thim foolish would sfie show herself in denying it ” 
Roland left the apartment to seek for his gnindmother , and, 
as he retreated, the Abbot entered. 

The tw’'o brothers met as brothers who loved eiich other 
fondly, yet meet rarely together. Such indeed was the case. 
Their mutual affection attached them to each other; but in 
every punauit, habit, or sentiment, connected with the discords 
of the tiine*s, the friend and counsellor of Murray stood opposed 
to the Roman Catholic priest; nor, indeed, could they have 
held very much society together, without giving cause of offence 
and suspicion to their confederates on each side. After a close 
embrace on the part of both, and a welcome on that of the 
Abbot, Sir Halbert Glendiiming expressed his satisfaction that 
Be had come in time to appease the riot raised by Howleglas 
and his tumultuous followers. • • 

^rXhd yet,” said, “ when ! look on your garments, brother 
Edward, I canjnot help thinking there still remains an Abbot of 
ITmreason within the bounds of the Monastery.” 

^^And wherefore carp at my garments, brother .Halbert?* 
said^the Abboh; “ it is the spiritual armour of my calling, and, 
VOL. XI. 1. 
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aa fiMch, besoms me as well as breastplate and baldric become 
your own bosom.” 

4y» 1^^ ^there were small wisdom, metWnke, in putting on 
armour wheife we have no po»er to figbt ; it is but a dangerous 
temerity to defy the foe whom we cahnot resist,” 

“For that, 'my bi’othor, no one can answer,” said the Abbot, 
“until the battle be fought; and, were it even as you say, 
methinks a brave man, though desi>erate oi victoiy, would 
rather desire to fight and fall, t&an to resign sword and shield 
on some mean and dishonourable confposition with his insulting 
antagonist. But, let not you and me make discord of a theme 
on which we cannot agree, but rather stay and partake, tliough 
a heretic, of my admissicSn feast. You needy not fear, my 
brother, that your zeal for restonng the primitive discipline of 
the church will, on this occasion, be offended with the rich 
profusion of a conventual banquet. ^The days of our old friend 
Abbot Boniface are over ; and the Superior of Saint Majy^s has 
neither forests nor fishings, woods nor i)a8tures, nor corn-fieltU ; 
— ^neither flocks ncr herds, bucks nor wild-fowl>— granaries of 
wheat, nor storehouses of oil and wine, of ale and of mead. 
The refectioner^s office is ended*; and such a meal as a hermit 
in romance can offer to a wandering knight, is all we have to set 
before you. But, if you will share it with us, we shall eat it 
with a cheerful heart, and thank you, my brother, for your 
timely protection against these rude scoffers,” 

“My dearest brother,” said the Knight, “it grieves a me 
deeply I cannot abide with you ; but it would^soimd ill for ua 
both were one of the reformed congregation to sit down at your 
admission feast; and, if I can ever have the satisfaction of 
affording you effectual protection, it will be much owing to my 
remaining unsuspected of countenancmg or approving your 
religious rites and ceremonies. It will demand whatever con- 
sideration 1 can acquire among my own friends, to shelter the 
bold man, who, contrary to law and the edicrts of parliament, 
has dared to take up tlie office of Abbot of Saint Mary’s.” 

“Trouble not yourself witji^tho task, my brother,” replied 
Father Ambrosius. “ I would lay down my dearest bliJdd to 
know that you defended the church for the churchjjs sake ; but, 
while you remain unhappily her enemy, I wouldr not th^ you 
endangered your own sirfety, or diminished your own comfmrts, 
for the sa& of my individual proteotion — But wl^o comes hither 
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to disturb the few minutes Jlf fraternal oommuni^tion wiiich 
our evil fate allows us ?” * 

The door of ths apartment opened as the Abftat spo^p, and 
Dame Magdalen enteredL 

‘^Who is this woman said Sir Halbert Glen<finning, some- 
what sternly, •“ and what does she want V* 

“ That you know me not/* said the matron, “ signifies little ; 
I come by youf own order, to giv^ my free consent that the 
stripling, Eoland GraSbe, return to your service ; and, having 
saicf so, I cumber you no* longer with my presence. Peace be 
with you 1** She turned tOi. go away, but was stopped by the 
inquiries of Sir Halbert Glondinning. 

Who are ybu ? — ^what are you ?^and why do you not await 
to make me answer 1** • 

“ I was,” she replied, while yet I belonged to the world, a 
matron of no vulgar nan^ ; now I am Magdalen, a poor pil- 
grimer, for the sake of Holy Kirk.** • 

•“Yea,” said Sir Halbert, thou a Catholic 1 I thought 
my dame said that Roland Grieme came of seformed kin.*^ 

“ His father,** said the matron, “ was a heretic, or rather 
one who regarded neither orUhodoxy nor heresy — ^neither the 
temple of the church or of *antichrist. I, too, for the sins 
of the times make sinners, have seemed to conform to your 
unhallowed rites — but 1 had my dispensation and my abso- 
lution.” 

• *4 You see, brother,** said Sir Halbert, with a smile of mean- 
ing towards hi^ brother, “that we accuse you not altogether 
without grounds of mental equivocation.** ^ 

“ My brother, you do us injustice,** replied the Abbot ; “ this 
;woman, as her bearing may of itself warrant you, is not in her 
perfect mind. Thanks, I must needs say, to the persecution of 
your marauding barons, and of your latitudinarian clergy.” 

“ I will not dispute the point,** said Sir Halbert ; “ the evils 
of the time are unhappily so numerous, that both churches 
fiaay divide them, and have enow to spare.** So saying, he 
leaned from the window of |h# apartment, and winded his 
btt^S 

“ Why doiyou sound your hom^ my brother V* said tlie Abbot , 
we have spdht but few minutes together.** 

*‘Alasl” said the elder brother, ^^and even thesf tew have 
been eu^ied by ditogreement. I sound to horse, my brother-- 
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the rather tlmt, to avert the cous^uences of thie day^s rash&esa 
on your part, requires hasty efforts on mine — ^Dame, you will 
oblige,me by ^letting your yo\mg relative know that we mount 
instantly. T intend not tliat he shalt return to Avenel with 
mer-it would lead to new quarrels bfetwixt Jiini and my house- 
hold; at least ^to taunts which his proud heart c6uld ill brook, 
and my wish is to do him kindness. He shall, therefore, go 
forward to Edinburgh with one^ of my retinue, whom I shall 
send Wk to say what has chanced here*: — You seem rejoiced 
at this he added, fixing his eyes keSnly on Magdalen Gneine, 
who returned his gaze with calm indifference, 

“ I would rather/’ she said,// that Iloland, a poor and friend- 
less orjdian, were the jest &f 'the world at lai*g^e, than of the 
menials at Avenel.” 

Fear not, dame — ^he shall be scorned by neither,” answered 
the Knight. 

** It may be,” she replied — “ It may well be — but I will trust 
more to Ms owm bearing than to your countenance.” She l§ft 
tlie room as she spoiie. , 

The Knight looked atter her as she departed, but. turned 
instantly to his brother, and expibssmg, in the most affectionate 
terms, his wishes for his welfare and happiness, craved ids leave 
to de|)art, “ My knaves,” he said, are too busy at the ale- 
stand, to leave their revelry for the empty breath of a bugle 
horn.” 

*^You have freed them from higher restraint, Halbert,” 
answered the Abb^t, and therein taught them to rebel against 
your own.” ^ 

Fear not that, Edward,” exclaimed Halbert, who never gave 
his brother his monastic name of Ambrosias ; “ none obey the 
command of real duty so well as those who are free from the 
observance of slavish bondage.” 

He was tunung to depart, when the Abbot said,—’'* Let us 
not yet part, my brother — hero comes some light refreshment. 
Leave not the house which I must now caU mine, till force e^pd 
me from it, until you liavc at broken bread with me,” ^ 
The poor lay brother, the same who acted ^ porter, now 
entered the apartment, bearing soma simple refr^hment, and 
a flask of wine. **He had found it,” he said,%dth officious 
humility, ** by rummaging through every nook of the cellar.” 
The Knight filled a smali silver eup, and, quaffing it ofi; 
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asked his brother to pledgi him, observing, the wine* was 
Bacharac, of the first vintage, and great age. ^ 

“ Ay,” said the ^or lay brother, ‘‘ it came oulb of the nook 
which old brother Nicholas (maydiis soul be hapw 1) was wont 
to ceUl Abbot Ingelram's comer ; and Abbot Inffefram was bred 
at the Oonvefit of Wurtzburg, whidii I understand to be near 
where that chojpe wine grows.*' 

True, my reverend sir,” S||id Sir Halbert ; ‘‘ and therefore 
I gitreat my brother and you to pledge me in a cuf of this 
orthodox vintage.'* 

The thin old porter looked with a wishful glance towards 
the Abbot. “ Do miiiam” said his Superior ; and the old man 
seized, with a trembling hand, a beverage to which he had been 
long unaccustomed; drained the cup with protracted delight, 
as if dwelling on the flavour and perfume, and set it down with 
a melancholy smile and skake of the head, as if bidding adieu 
in future to such delicious potations. The brothers smiled, 
liiit when Sir Halbert motioned to the Abbot to take up his 
cup and do him reason, the Abbot, in tufn, shook his head, 
and rei)lied — This is no day for the Abbot of Saint Mary's 
to eat the fat and drink the ^weet. In. water from our Lady’s 
well,” he added, filling a cup witli the limpid clement, “ I wish 
you, my brother, all happiness, and above all, a true sight of 
your spiritual errors.” 

“And to you, my beloved Edward,” replied Glendinning, 
“ JP wish the free exercise of your own free reason, and the 
discharge of more important duties than are connected with the 
idle name which you have so rashly assumed^ * 

TSe brothers parted with deep regret; and yet, each con- 
•fident in his opinion, felt somewhat relieved by the absence of 
one whom he respected so much, and with whom he could agree 
so little. 

Soon afterwards the sound of the Knight of Avenel’s trumpets 
.was heard, and the Abbot wmt to the top of the tower, from 
whose dismantled battlements he could soon see the horsemen 
asce^^ding the rising ground ui iiie direction of the drawbridge. 
As he gazed, i^agdalen Graeme came to his side. 

“ a«t come,” he said, “ to catch the last glimpse of 
thy grandson^ my sister. Yonder he wends, under the charge 
of the best knight in Scotland, his faith ever exccptpd.” 

“ Thou caftst bear witness, my father, that it was no wish 
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either of m}ne or of Eoland’s/^ replied the matron, which 
induced the ^night of Avenel, as he is called, again to entertain 
my grandson, in his household — Heaven, v^Hich confounds the 
wise with their own wisdom,* and tlje ‘wicked with their own 
policy, hath placed him where, for the services of the Church, 
I would most wish him to be.” 

“ I know not what you mean, my sister,” sai^ the Abbot 

‘‘ Keverend father,” replied Majvlalen, ^^last thou never heard 
that there are spirits powerful to rqjid the walls of a castle 
asunder when once admitted, vrhich yet cannot enter the house 
unless they are invited, nay, dragged over the threshold 1* 
Twice hath Koland Graeme Jje^i thus drawn into the household 
of Avenel by tliose who now hold thf title* Lei them look to 
the issue.” 

So saying she left the turret; and the Abbot, after pausing 
a moment on her words, which he Imputed to the unsettled 
state of her mind, followed dowa? -the winding stair to celebrate 
bis admission to bis high office by fast and prayer, instead of 
revelling and thankSgiving. ^ 

^ Note 1. Inability of evil Bpiuis to enter a house uninvited. 


CHAPTER SIXTEENTH, 

Vonth ! thou wearst to manhood now, ' 

Darker lip and darker brow, 

{Statelier step, more pensive mien. 

In thy face and gait are seen ; 

Thou must DOW brook midnight watches, 

Take thy food and sport by snatches ; 

For the gambol and the jest, 

Thou wert wont to love the best, 

Graver follies must thou follow, 

But as senseless, false, and hollow* 

Life— A Poem. 

YoirNG Roland Grssme now trotted gaily forwiM'd in the train 
of Sir Halbert Glendinning. He was relieved ftnm most 
galling apprehension, — the encounter of the scorn and taunt 
which might possibly hail his immediate return to the Castle 
of Avenel. There will be a change ere they «(be me again/^ 
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hfl thought to himjsielf ; “ 1 ellaU wear the coat of plate, mstead 
of the green jerkin, and the steel morion for tlje bonnet and 
feather. They wifi ^be bold that may venture to break.a gibe 
on the man-at-arms fof the follies of the page ^ and I trust, 
that ere we return I shall have done something more worthy of 
note than hallooing a hound after a deer, or scrambling a crag 
for a kite^s nesj.” He could not, indeed, help marvelling that 
his grandmother, with all h^ religious prejudices, leaning, it 
woyid seem, to the other side, had consented so readily to his 
re-entering the service oi the House of Avenel ; and yet more, 
at the mysterious joy with which she took leave of him at the 
Abbey. ^ ^ 

Heaven,” said the dame, as slie kissed her young relation, 
and bade him farewell, works its own work, even by the 
hands of those of our enemies who think themselves the 
strongest and the wisest. • Thou, my child, be ready to act upon 
tjje call of thy religion anej^country; ami remember, each 
earthly bond which thou const form, is, compared to the ties 
which bind thee to them, like the loose flax*fco the twisted cable. 
Thou hast not forgot the face or form of the damsel Catherine 
Seyton?” * 

Roland would have replied in the negative, but the word 
seemed to stick in his tliroafc, and Magdalen continued her 
exhortations. 

“ Thou must not forget her, my son ; and here I intrust thee 
with a token, which I trust thou wilt speedily find an oppor- 
tunity of delivering with care and secrecy into her own hand.” 

Stii* put here into Roland’s hand a very small packet, of 
which she again enjoined him to take the strictest care, and to 
• suffer it to be seen by no one save Catherine Seyton, who, she 
again (very unnecessarily) reminded him, was the young maiden 
he had met on the preceding day. She then bestowed on liim 
her solemn benediction, and bade God speed him. 

^ There was something in her manner and her conduct which 
implied mystery; but Roland Grmme was not of an age or 
temper to waste much tune endeavouring to decipher her 
meaning. Ali that was obvious to his perception in the pre- 
sent joulmeyv promised pleasure and novelty. He r^'oiced that 
he was travelling towards Edinburgh, in order to assume the 
character of a man, and lay aside that of a boy. He was 
delighted to* think that he would have an opportunity of 
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pejoKiing Catherine Seyton, whosi bright eyes and lively man* 
ners had maSe so favourable an impression on his imagination ; 
and, as an inexperienced, yet high'-spirited youth, entering for 
the first time‘‘upon active liib,«his he^t bounded at the thought, 
that he was about to see all those Irenes of courtly splendour 
and warlike adventures, of which the followers of Sir Halbert 
used to boast on their occasional visits to Avenel, to the won- 
derment and envy of those„who,^ike Roland, Snew courts and 
camps only by hearsay, and were conddSnned to the solitary 
sports and almost monastic seclusion bf Avenel, surrounded" by 
its lonely lake, and embosomed among its patldess mountains. 
^^They shall mention my na^e,” he said to himself, “if the 
risk of my life can purchase me opportunities 1>f distinction, 
and Catherine Seyton’s saucy eye slfkll rest with more respect 
on the distinguished soldier, than that with which she laughed 
to scorn the raw and inexperienced poge.”— There was wanting 
but one accessory to complete the sense of rapturous excitation, 
and he possess^ it by being (See more mounted on the baik 
of a fiery and activei horse, instead of plodding alon^^on foot, as 
had been the case during the preceding days. 

Impelled by the liveliness of Ris own spirits, which so many 
circumstances tended naturally to exalt, Roland Crseme^s voice 
and his laughter were soon distinguished amid the trampling of 
the horses of the retinue, and more than once attracted the 
attention of their leader, who remarked with satisfaction, that 
the youth replied with good-humoured raillery to such of ‘the 
train as jested with him on his dismissal and return to the 
service of the House of Avenel. 

“ I thought the holly-branch in your bomiet had been blighted, 
Master Roland ?” said one of the men-at-arms. 

“ Only pinched with half-an-hour’s frost ; you see it flourishes 
as green as ever.” 

“ It is too grave a plant to flourish on so hot a soil as that 
headpiece of thine, Master Roland Gneme,*' retorted the other, 
who was an old equeny of Sir Halbert Glendinning. 

“ If it will not flouiish aloite, ^ said Roland, “ I will mix it 
with the laurel and the myrtle— and I will canr them so'near 
the sky, that it shall make amends for their stinxe^ growth.” 

Thus speaking, he dasheti his spurs into his 'horse's rides, 
and, checking him at the same time, compelled him to execute 
a lofty cJiraeole. Sir Halbert Glendinning loofari at the de* 
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meanour of his new attendant with that sort of melancholy 
pleasure with which those who have long followed^ the pursuits 
of life, and are sei»ij)le of their vanity, regard the gay, young, 
and buoyant spirits to whom existence, as yet, is only hope and 
promise. 

In the mdhnwhUe, Adam Woodcock, the fafconer, stripped 
of his masquin^ habit, and attired, according to his rank and 
calling, in a green jerkin, wii^ a hawking>bag on the one side, 
and.a shoii; hanger on*the other, a glove on his hand which 
reached jialf-way up his &m, and a bonnet and feather upon 
his head, came after the *party as fast as his active little 
galloway-nag could trot, and impiediately entered into parley 
with Boland Graeme. * 

“ So, my youngster, you* are once more under shadow of the 
holly-branch 

And in case to repay you, my good friend,” answered Boland, 
** vour ten groats of silver.” , • 

*** Which, but an hour sinc^* said the falconer, “ you had 
nearly paid me with ten inches of steel. • On my faith, it is 
written in the book of our destiny, that I must brook your 
dagger after all.” • 

“ Nay, speak not of that, my good friend,” said the youth, 
“ I would rather have broached my own bosom than yours ; but 
who could have known you in the mumming dress you wore?” 

“ Yes,” the falconer resumed — for both as a poet and actor 
he 4iad liis own professional share of self-conceit — “ I think I 
was as good a aHowleglas as ever played part at a Shrovetide 
revel^, and not a much worse Abbot of Unreason. I defy the 
Old fenerny to unmask me when I choose to keep my vizard 
^n. What the devil brought the Knight on us before we had 
the game out ? You would have heard me hollo my own new 
ball^ with a voice should have reached to Berwick, But I 
pray you, Master Boland, be less free of cold steel on slight 
occasions ; since, but for the stuffing of my reverend doublet, I 
Had only left the kirk to take my place in the kirkyard.” 

** Nay, spare me that feud,4 said Boland Greeme, we shall 
havc^no time ^ fight it out ; for, by oiu: lord’s command, I am 
bound for Edinburgh.” 

** I know ^t,” said Adam Woodcock, and even therefore 
we shall have time to solder up this rent by the ^^ay, for Sir 
Halbert has appointed me your^companion and guide.” 
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^‘•Ay 1 and with what purpose h said the page* 

That,” eSid the falconer, “ is a question I cannot answer , 
but I inow, ttiat be the food of the eyases ^roihed or unwashed, 
imd, indeed, whatever becomss of perch and mew, I fun to go 
with you to*Edmbuigh, and see you safely delivered to the 
Eegent at Holfrood,” • 

“ How, to the Begent?” said Boland, in eur^irise. 

''Ay, by my faith, to the B^ent,” replied^ Woodcock , “I 
promise •you, that if you are not to entS* his service, at h^t 
you are to wait upon him in the chaActer of a retainer of our 
Knight of Avenel.” 

I know no right,” said tjie youth, “ which the Knight of 
4venel hath to transfer my^eervice, supposing tRat I owe it to 
himself” 

‘‘Hush, hush!” said the falconer; “that is a question I 
advise no one to stir in until be has%the mountain or the lalce, 
or the march of aaother kingdom, which is better than either, 
betwixt him and his feudal superior.” 

“But Sir Halbert. Glendinning,” said the youth, “i» not my 
feudal superior ; nor has he aught of authority” ^ 

“ 1 pray you, my son, to rein •jf our tongue,” answered Adam 
Woodcock; “my lord^s displeasure, if you provoke it, will 
be worse to appease than my lady's. The touch of his least 
finger were heavier than her hardest blow. And, by my faith, 
be is a man of steel, as true and as pure, but as h^ and as 
pitiless. You remember the Cock of Capperlaw, whoB» he 
hanged over his gate for a mere mistake — a pogr yoke of oxen 
taken in Scotland, when he thought he was taking them in 
English iandl I loved the Cock of Capperlaw ; the Kerrs had 
not an faonester man in their clan, and they have had men that 
might have been a pattern to the Border— ^men tliat would not 
have lifted under twenty cows at once, and would have held 
themselves dishonoured if they had taken a drift of sheep, or 
the like, but always managed their raids in full credit and 
honour. — But see, his worship halts, and we are close by tb® 
bridge. Bide up — ride up-a-'^e must have his last instruc- 
tions.” 

It was as Adam Woodcock said. In the hollov^way descend* 
ing towards the bridge, which was still in th^ guardianship 
of Peter ^ridgeward, as he was called, though he was now 
very dd. Sir Glen^ning halted hit retinue* and 
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^ beckoned fco Woodcock and uraeme to advance to the htjad of 
the train. 

“ Woodcock/’ safd» he, “ thou knowest to whom^ thou art to 
conduct this youth, And thou, ‘young man, obey discreetly 
and with dili^nce the orders that shall be given* thee. Curb 
thy vain and^evish temper. Be just, true, an3 faithful ; and 
there is in thee Jhat which may raise thee many a degree above 
thy present station. ^Neithej shali thou— always supposing 
thiu^i efforts to be fair and honest — ^waiit the protection and 
countenance of Avenel.” 

Leaving them in front of the bridge, the centre tower of 
which now be^^an to cast a prolo^Cd shade upon the river, the 
Knight of Avenel tuhied to the leff, without crossing the river 
and pursued his way tow^ds the chain of hills within whose 
recesses are situated the Lake and Castle of Avenel There 
remained behind, the falconer, Roland Grs&me, and a domestic 
of the Knight, of inferior rank^ho was leffc*with them to look 
auer their horses while on the road, to carry their baggage, and 
to attend to their convenience. • 

So soon as the more numerous body of riders had turned off 
to pursue their journey westi^j^d, those.whose route lay across 
the river, and was directed towards the north, smnmoned the 
Bridgeward, and demanded a free passage. 

** I will not lower the bridge,” answered Peter, in a voice 
quendous with age and ill-humour, — “Come Papist, come 
Prdtestant, ye are all the same. The Papist threatened us 
with Purgatoiy^and fleeched us with pardons — the Protestant 
mints at us with his sword, and ouittles us with tlie liberty of 
conraence; but never a one of either says, ‘Peter, there is 
-your penny.’ I am well tired of all this, and for no man shall 
the bridge fall tliat pays me not ready money ■ and I would 
have you know I care as little for Geneva as for Rome — as little 
for homilies as for pardons ; and the silver pennies are the only 
passports I will hear of.’* 

“ Here is a proper old chuff I” said Woodcock to his com 
paaiop ; then raising his voice, ih#exckimed, “ Hark thee, dog — 
Bridgeward, vjjlatn, dost thou think we have refused thy name- 
sake Peteris^ence to Rome, to pay thine at the Bridge of 
Eennaquhair? Let thy bridge down instantly to the followers 
of the house of Avenel, or by the hand of my father, and that 
handled manjTa bridle rein, for he was a bluff Yorksbireman — 




I s&y, by my father’s hand, our knight will blow thee out of 
thy solan-g<w)se's nest there in the middle of the water, with the 
light faloonei which we are bringing south^yard from Edinburgh 
to-morrow.” ^ ^ '- 

The Bridgew-aid heard, and mutiered, A plague on falcon 
and falconet, on cannon and demicannon, and ad the barking 
bull-dogs whom they halloo against stone and lime in these our 
days ! It was a merry tima wh^ there was little besides handy 
blows, find it may be a flight of aiTows'that harmed an ashlar 
wall as little as so many hailstones. ^ But we must jouk and let 
the jaw gang by.” Comforting himself in his state of diminished 
consequence with this pithy, old proverb, Peter Bridgeward 
lower^ the drawbridge, and permitted them to pass over. At 
the sight of his w’hite hair, albeit if discovered a visage equally 
peevish through age and misfortune, Roland was inclined to 
give him an alms, but Adam Woodcock prevented him. “ E’en 
let him x)ay the penalty of hisjormer churlishness and greed,” 
he said; “the wolf, when he has lost* his teeth, should be 
treated no better than a cur.’^ 

Leaving the Bridgeward to lament the alteration of times, 
which sent domineering soldief^ and feudal retainers to his 
place of passage, instead of peaceful pilgrims, and reduced him 
to become the oppressed, instead of playing the extortioner, the 
travellers turned them northward ; and Adam Woodcock, well 
acquainted with that part of the country, proposed to cut short 
a considerable portion of the road, by traversing the little vale 
of Glendearg, so famous for the adventures which befell therein 
during the earlier part of the Benedictine’s manuscript. With 
these, and with the thousand commentaries, representations, and 
misrepresentations, to which they had given rise, Roland Graeme 
was, of course, well acquainted ; for, in the Castle of Avenel, as 
well as in other great establishments, the inmates talked of 
nothing so often, or with such pleasure, as of the private aflairs 
of their lord and lady. But while Roland was viewing wit^ 
interest these haunted scenes, in which things were said to have 
passed beyond the ordinary kvis of nature, Adam Woodcock 
was still regretting in his secret soul the unfinished revel smd 
the unsung ballad, and kept eveiy now and then^breaking ont 
with some such verses as these : — • 

• ** The Friars of Fail drank beny-bmvrtt 

llie best that e'er was tasted ; ^ 



Th« Monks of Melrose made gude kale 
On Fi'idays, when they fasted. 

^ Saint Monance* sister, 

\fhe gray priest kist her — 

Ffen^ save th^ company 1 
Sing hay trix, tnm-go-trix, 

, Under the greenwood tree. *’ ‘ 

“By my hand, friend Woodcock,” said the page, “though J 
know you for a fiardy gospellej^ that /ear neither saint nor devil, 
yet,^if I were you, I would not sing your profane songs in this 
valley of, Glendearg, consiSoring what has happened here before 
our time.” 

“A straw for your wanderini^ spirits!” said Adam Wood- 
cock ; “ I mind them no more t^aR an erne cares for a string 
of wild-geese — they have Sll fled since the pulpits were filled 
with honest men, and the people*s ears with sound doctrine. 
Nay, I have a touch at them in my ballad, an I had but had 
the good luck to have it sung to end and oigain he set off in 
tlfe siime key : — ^ 

J<'rom havmtod spring and grassy rin^ 

Troop goblin, elf, and fairy ; 

And the kelpie niust^lit from the black bog-pit, 

And the browuie Aust not tarry ; 

To Limbo-lake, 

Their way they take, 

'With scarce the pith to flee, 

Smg hay tnx, tnm-go-trix, 

• Under the greenwood tree. 

I tliink,” he added, “that could Sir Halbert's patience have 
stretched tiU we came that length, he would have had a hearty 
laugE', and that is what he seldom enjoys.” 

. “ If it be all true that men tell of his early life,” said Roland, 

“ he has less right to laugh at goblins than most men.” 

“Ay, if it be all true,” answered Adam Woodcock; “but 
who cm ensure us of that ? Moreover, these were but tales the 
monks used to gull us simple laymen withal ; they knew that 
Ikiries and hobgoblins brought aves and paternosters into re- 
pute ^ but, now we have givei «ip worship of images in wood 
and stone, methinks it were no time to be afraid of bubbles in 
tho water, oikshadows in the air.” 

“ However^' said Roland Graeme, “as the Catholics say they 
do not worship wood or stone, but only as emblems ,of the hol^ 
saints, and not as things holy in themselves ” 
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• Pshaw ! pshaw !” answered the Iklconer ; “a rush far their * 
prating. I*tiey told us another stoiy when these baptized idols 
of theirs brought pike staves and sandalled^shoon from all the 
four winds, and whillied the old women out of their corn and 
tiieir candle-ends, and their butter' bacon, wool, and cheese, 
and when not so much as a grey groat escaped tithing.” 

Roland Orseme had been long taught, by necessity, to consider 
bis form of religion as a profoipd secret, and to say nothing 
whatever in its defence when assailed, Ifest he should draw on 
himself the suspicion of belonging to the unpopular and^exploded 
church. He therefore suffered Adam Woodcock to triumph 
without farther opposition, marvelling in his own mind whether 
mj of the goblins, formerly such active agents, would avenge 
his rude railloiy b^ore they left the' valley of Glendearg. But 
no sucli consequences followed. They passed the night quietly 
In a cottage in tha glen, and the next day resumed their route 
to Edinburgh. 


CHAPTER SE'^NTEENTH. 

Edina I Scotia's darling seat, 

All hail thy palaces and towers, 

Where once, Imcath a monarch's feet, 

Sate legiblation's 8()vereign powers. 

Buiuia ^ 

o 

“This, then, is Edinburgh?” said the youth, as the fellow- 
travellers arrived at one of the heights to the southward, which 
commanded a view of the great northern capital — “This is 
that Edinburgh of which we have heard so much 1” 

“ Even BO,” said the falconer ; “yonder stands Auld Reelde — 
you may see the smoke hover over her at twenty miles’ distance, 
m the goss-hawk hangs over a plump of young wild-ducks-^-ay^, 
yonder is the heart of Scotian^ each throb that she givc^ 
is felt from the edge of Solfir^ to DuncaaVbay-head. See, 
yonder is the old Castle; and see to the right, on yon'^rising 
gi‘ouud, that is the Castle of OraJgjnillar, whiclf I have known 
a meny place in my time.” ^ 

“ Was it not there,” said the page in a low voice, “ that the 
f^ueeu held her cousin?” 
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IfliCk 

Ay, ay,” replied the faleoner, •• sne was tnen, tftopgn 
you must not call her so now. Well, they may saf what they 
will — many a true Jieart will be sad for Mary Stewart, e’en if 
all be true men say of her ; for, lopk you. Master Roland — she 
was the loveliest creature^to look upon that I cJVer saw with 
eye, and no lady in the land liked better the Mr dight of a 
falcon. I was at the great match on Roslin Moor betwixt 
Both well — ^lie wfts a black sight to her that Both well — ^aiid the 
Baron of Boslin, who <5buld ju(%e a hawk’s flight as well as any 
man*in Scotland — a butt cff Rhenish and a ring of gold was tlie 
wager, add it was flown as fiurly for as ever was red gold and 
bright wine. And to see her there on her white palfrey, that 
flew as if it scorned to touch mdre^than the heather blossom ; 
and to hear her voice, as cl«ar and sweet as the mavis’s whistle, 
mix among our jolly whooping and wliistling ; and to mark all 
the nobles dashing round ]ier ; happiest he who got a word or 
a look — tearing through moss and hagg, an4 venturing neck 
and limb to gain the praise of ^n>old nder, and the blink of a 
bonny Queen’s bright eye ; — ^she will see lifetle hawking where 
she lies now^ — ay, ay, pomp and pleasure pass away as speedily 
as the wap of a falcon’s wing.” • 

And where is this poor QtJeen now confined said Roland 
Graeme, interested in the fate of a womfm whose beauty and 
grace had made so strong an impression even on the blunt and 
careless character of Adam Woodcocjk. 

^yAThere ift she now imprisoned 1” said honest Adam ; ** why, 
in some castle y the north, they say — I know not where, for 
my part, nor is it worth while to vex one’s sell anent what 
cannof'^be mended — ^An she had guided her power well whilst 
she had it, she had not come to so evil a pass. Men say sho 
must resign her crown to this little baby of a prince, for that 
they will trust her with it no longer. Our master has been as 
busy as his neighbours in all this work. If the Queen should 
oome to her own again, Avenel Oastle is like to smoke for it, 
miless he makes his bargain all the better.” 

In a castle in the north Qii^ei§ Mary is confined V* said the 
page. • 

« Why, ay— ^hey say so, at least — ^In a castle beyond that 
great river wSich pomes down yonder, and looks like a river, 
but it is a branch of the sea, and as bitter ns brine.” ^ 

And ainoQgst all her subiocts,” said the page, with some 
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emotion, “is there none that wil adyenture anything for her 
reJief?” 

“ That is a kittle question/* said the faleoner ; “ and if you 
ask it often, Master Roland, ♦! am fain^to tell you that you vrill 
be mewed up yourself in some of those castles, if they do not 
prefer twisting your head oflP, to save farther trouble with you 
—^Adventure anything 1 Lord, why Murray has the wind in 
his poop now, man, and so high and strong, that the devil 
awing of them can match him — NOj'^no; there she is, and 
there she must lie, tDl Heaven send ‘her deliverance, or till her 
son has the management of all — But Mmray will never let her 
loose again, he knows her too weU. — ^And hark thee, we ai‘e 
now hound for Hulyrood, where thou wilt find plenty of news, 
and of courtiers to tell it — ^But, tiiKe my counsel, and keep a 
cairn sough, as the Scots say — hear every man*s counsel, and 
keep your own. And if you hap U) learn any news you like, 
leap not up as i;^ you were to put on armour direct in the 
cause — Our old Mr. Wingate “"says — and he knows court-cat Je 
well — that if youure told old King Ooul is come /XitB again, 
you should turn it off with, ‘And is he in truth? — I heard 
not of it,* and should seem no^more moved, than if one told 
you, by vray of novelty, that old King Ooul was dead and 
buried. Wherefore, look well to your bearing, hlr. Roland, 
for, I promise you, you come among a generation that are keen 
as a hungry hawk — ^And never be dagger out of sheath at every 
wry word you hear spoken ; for you will find as hot blades as 
yourself, and then wifi be letting of blood without advice either 
of leech or almanac/* 

“ You shall see how staid I will be, and how cautious, my 
good friend,** said Graeme ; “ but, blessed Lady, what goodly 
house is that which is lying all in ruins so close to the city ? 
Have they been playing at the Abbot of Unreason here, and 
ended the gambol by burning the church V* 

“There again now,** replied his companion, “you go down 
the wind like a wild haggird, that minds neither lure nor feedk 
— ^that is a question you shonlc^havo asked in as low a tone as 
I shall answer it.** * * 

“If I stay* here long,** said Roland Grsem8,^“it is like I 
shall lose the natural use of my voice — ^but whs# are the ruins 
then?** 

“ The Kirk of Field/* said the falconer, in a low and im- 
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pressive whisper, laying at the same time his finger on his Jip ; 
** ask uo more about it — somebody got foul play, alid somebody 
got the blame of it#; and the game l:>egaii there \fhieh perliaps 
may not be played out in our time. — Poor Henry •Darnley ! to 
be an ass, he understood Somewhat of a hawk ; but they sent 
him on the wing through the air himself one bilfeht moonlight 
night." 

The memory 8f this catast^he was so recent, that the page 
averted his eyes with tiorror ifoi^ the scathed ruins in •which it 
had “taken place; and tile accusations against the Queen, to 
which it had given rise, came over his mind with such strength 
as to balance the compassion he had begun to entertain for her 
present forlorn situation.* • • 

It was, indeed, with that agitating state of mind which 
arises partly from horror, but more from anxious interest and 
curiosity, that young Grmyie found liimself actually traversing 
the scene of those trememlous e^-^euts, the report of which had 
difturbed the most distant aolitutifes in Scotland, like the echoes 
of distant thunder rolling among the mounti^ns. 

Now,*^ he thought, “now or never shall I become a man, 
and bear my part in those de^ which the simple inhabitants 
of our bamlets repeat to each 8ther as if they were wrought by 
beings of a superior order to their ovti. I will know now. 
wherefore the Knight of Avenel carries liis crest so much above 
those of the neighbouring baronage, and how it k that men, 
by valour and wisdom, work their way from the hotldin-grey 
coat to the cloj|k of scarlet and gold. Men say I have not 
much wisdom to recommend me ; and if that be true, courage 
must Ho it ; for I will be a man amongst living men, or a dead 
corpse amongst the dead," 

From thcKse dreams of ambition he turned his thoughts to 
those of pleasure, and began to form many conjectures, when 
and whore he should see Catherine Seyton, and in what manner 
their acquaintance was to be renewed. With such conjectures 
te was amusing himself, when he found that they had entered 
the city, and aS other feelings wye suspended in the sensation 
of gidfly astonishment with which an inhabitant of the country 

* [The OoHeg^Jte Clitircsh of St. Mary in the Fields, so called fiom being 
outside the walls of Edinburgh, was familiarly known as the Kirk of Field 
After the catastrophe of PamleyV murder, the ruined building giiKl adjacent 
grounds were acq^iired as a site for tbe University, founded in 1582.) 
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is affected, wheii, for the first time, he finds himself in the 
streets of a Garge and populous city, a unit in the midst of 
thousands. * 

The principal street of Edinburgh *thon, as now, one of 
the most spdcious in Europe. Tlis extreme height of the 
houses, and thfe variety of Gothic gables and battlements, and 
balconies, by which the sky-line on each side was crowned and 
terminated, together with the liiidth of the street itself, might 
have stiwck with surprise 'a mfi-e practfised eye than that of 
young Graeme. The population, close packed within the walls 
of the city, and at tliis time increased by the number of the 
lords of the King’s party who had tlironged to Edinburgh to 
wait upon the Regent MiRTky, absolutely swarmed like bees 
on the wide and stately street. Instead of the shop-windows, 
which are now calculated for the display of goods, the traders 
harl their open booths projecting on the street, in which, as in 
the fashion of th^ modem bazaars, all was exposed whicli they 
had upon sale. And though^the commodities were not of ib)ie 
richest kinds, yet firjBme thought he beheld the wealth of the 
whole world in the various bales of Flanders clotls^, and the 
specimens of tapestiy ; and, aft other places, the display of 
domestic utensils and pieces of Opiate stmek him with wonder. 
The sight of cutlers* booths, furnished with swords and poniards 
which were manulactured in Scotland, and with pieces of de- 
fensive armour, imported from Flanders, added to his surprise ; 
and, at every step, he found so much to admire and to ^aze 
upon, that Adam Wo<xlcock had no little difficulty in prevSing 
on him to advance through such a scene of enchantment. 

The sight of the crowds which ffiled the streets was equally 
a subject of wonder. Here a gay lady, in her muffler or silken 
veil, traced her way delicately, a gentleman-usher making way 
for her, a page bearing up her train, and a waiting-gentlewoman 
carrying her Bible, thus intimating that her purpose was towards 
the church — There he might see a group of citizens bending 
the same way, with their short Flemish cloaks, wide trousers, 
and high-caped doublets, a %shion to which, as well as to^ their 
bonnet and feather, the Scots '^ere long faithful The% again, 
came the clergyman himself, in his black Geneva cloak and 
band, lending a grave and attentive ear to tffe discourse of 
several persons who accompanied him, and who were doubtless 
holding serious converse on the religious sulitjegt he was about 
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to treat of. Nor did there lack passengers of a different ^ass 
and appearance. 

At every turn, •Roland Graeme might see a* gallant ruiHe 
along in the newer or Rrench mode, his doublet sldSshed, and his 
points of the same colouft with the lining, his fong sword on 
one side, an<> his poniard on the other, behind* him a body of 
stout serving men, proportioned to his estate and quklity, all 
of whom walketl with the air of military retainers, and were 
armed with sword add buckftr, the latter being a small round 
shield, not unlike the Highland birget, having a steel spike in 
the cenfre. Two of these -parties, each headed by a person of 
Importance, chanced to meet in the very centre of the street, or, 
as it was calM, the crown of tnePcauseway,” a j)Ost of honour 
as tenaciously asserted in* Scotland as that of giving or taking 
the wall used to be in the more southern part of the island. 
Tlie two leaders being of qqual rank, and, most probably, either 
animated by political dislike, or by recoUecljon of some feudal 
elimity, marched dose up to edifeh other, without yielding an 
inch to the right or the left; and neither showing the least 
purpose of giving way, they stopped for an instant, and then 
drew their swordKS. Their followers imitated their example; 
about a score of weapons at dnce flashed in the sun, and there 
was an immediate clatter of swords and bucklers, while the 
followers on either side cried their master’s name; the one 
shouting Help, a Leslie ! a Leslie !” while the others answered 
with shouts of ** Seyton ! Seyton with the jwlditional puiming 
slogan, “ Set oy^, Set on — bear the knaves to the ground !” 

If the falconer found difliculty in getting the page to go for- 
ward before, it was now perfectly impossible. He reined up his 
,horee, clapped his hands, and, delighted with the fray, cried and 
shouted as fast as any of those who were actually engaged in it. 

The noise and cries thus arising on the Highgate, as it was 
called, drew into the quarrel two or three other parties of gen- 
tl^en and their servants, besides some single passengers, who, 
^hearing a fray betwixt these two distinguished names, took part 
in it ei^er for love or hatred.^ • 

TRe eombat became now very sharp, and although the sword- 
and-buckler jfien made more clatter and noise than they did 
real damage, *'yet several good cuts were dealt among them ; and 
those who wore rapiers, a more formidable weapon than the 
Oirdinaiy Scottish swords, gave and received dangerous wounds 
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Two*nien were already stretched on the causeway, and the party 
of Seyton began to give ground, being much inferior in number 
to the other, wHth which several of the citisemi had united them- 
selves,' when Voimg Roland (Graeme, behol&ing their leader, a 
noble gentlenfan, fighting bravely, anfi hard pressed with num- 
bers, could withhold no longer. Adam Woodcock,” he said, 
“ an you be a man, draw, and let us take part with the Seyton.” 
And without waiting a reply, or listening t<f the falconer's 
earnest entreaty that he would iJ&ve aloiih a strife in which he 
had no concern, tlie fiery youth sprung from bis horse, drew *his 
short sword, and shouting like the rest A Seyton ! a Beyton ! 
Set on ! Set on ! ” thrust forward into the throng, and struck 
down one of those who was ifrefeing hardest upon the gentleman 
whose cause he espoused. This suddesii reinforcement gave spirit 
to the weaker party, who began to renew the combat wdth much 
alacrity, when four of the mjjgistrates.of the city, distinguished 
by their velvet clocks aud gold chains, came up with a guard 
of halberdiers and citizens, arrfffed with long weapons, and wcM 
accustomed to such service, thrust boldly forward, and impelled 
the swordsmen to sepaiute, who immediately retreated in diffe- 
rent directions, leaving such of Idle wounded on both sides as 
had been disabled in the fray lyin§ on the street. 

The falconer, who had been tearing his beard for anger at his 
comrade’s rashness, now rode up to him with the horpe which 
he had caught by the bridle, and accosted him with — “ Master 
Roland — master goose — master madcap — will it please you, to 
get on horse, and budge ? or will you remain heje to bo conied 
to prison, and made to answer for this pretty day’s work?” 

The page, who Juwl begun his retreat along with the Seytons, 
just as if he had been one of their natural allies, was by this 
unceremonious application made sensible that be was acting a* 
foolish part - and obeying Adam Woodcock with some sense of 
shame, he sprung actively on horseback, and upsetting with the 
shoulder of the animal a city-officer who was making towards 
him, he began to ride smartly down the street along with hhr 
companion, and was quickly ov$ ^f the reach of the hue and ciy. 
In fact, rencounters of the kind were so common in Edinburgh 
at that period, that the distmlmuce seldom excitad much atten- 
tion after the affray was over, unless some person cl consequence 
chanced to have fallen, an incident which imposed on his Mends 
the dtity of^ avenging his death on the first con^nient op[jor- 
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tunity. So feeble, indeed, was the arm of the |)olice, tlfat it 
was not unusual for such skinnislies to last for lyfurs where the 
^xties were numerous and well matched. But a1^ this time the 
Regent, a man of greaf strength bf character, aware of the mis- 
chief which usually arose from such acts of valence, had pre- 
vailed with flie magistrates to keep a constant guard on foot for 
preventing or separating such affrays as had happened in the 
present case. ^ 

Jhe falconer and his young companion were now rising down 
the Canongate, and had slackened their pace to avoid attracting 
attention, the rather that there seemed to be no appearance of 
pursuit. Roland hung his heajl ^ one who was conscious his 
conduct had ^en none of jbho wisest, whilst his companion thus 
addressed him : 

“ Will you be pleased to tell me one thing, Master Roland 
Grscme, and that is, whether there be a devil incarnate in you 
or no V* ^ 

• “Truly, Master Adam Woodcock,*^ answered the page, “i 
would fain hope there is not.” 

“ Then,” said Adam, “ I would fain know by what other 
influence or instigation you ^re perpetually at one end or the 
other of some bloody brawll What, I pray, had you to do 
with these Seytons and Leslies, that you never heard the names 
of in your life before?” 

“ You axe out there, my fiiend,” said Roland Grmme, “ I 
haVe my own reasons for being a friend to the Seytons.” 

“ They must have been very secret reasons, then,” answered 
Adajp Woodcock, “ for I think I could have wagered you had 
never known one of the name ; and I am apt to believe still 
• that it was your unhallowed passion for that clashing of cold 
iron, wbicli has as much charm for you as the clatter of a brass 
pan hath for a hive of bees, rather than ^ny care either for 
Seyton or for Leslie, that persuaded you to thrust your foofs 
^head into a quarrel that no ways concerned you. But take 
*this for a warning, my young master, that if you are to draw 
sworjjl with every man who dm^s sword on the Highgate here, 
it will be scarce worth your while to sheathe bilbo again for 
the rest of life, since, if I guess rightly, it will scarce 
endure pn such terms for many hours — all which I leave to 
your serious consideratioiL” 

“ By my Word, Adam, I honour your advice ; and I promise 
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you, that I wjJU practise by it as faithfully as if I were sworn 
apprentice to you, to the trade and mystery of bearing myself 
with ail wisdom and safety through tha^nev paths of life that 
I am about to^be engaged in.” • 

** And thereim you will do well,” said the falco^jer ; “ and I 
do not quarrel with you, Master Boland, for having a grain over 
much spirit, because I know one may bring to the hand a wild 
hawk whiph one never can dungixill heui^—and so betwixt two 
faults you have the best on’t. But b'^ides your peculiar genius 
for quarrelling and lugging out your side companion, my dear 
Master Roland, you liave also the gift of peering under every 
woman’s muffler and screen, as«- if you expected to find an old 
acquaintance. Though were you to«, spy .one, I should be as 
much surprised at it, well wotting how few you have seen of 
these same wihbfowl, as I was at your taking so deep an interest 
even now in the Seyion.” *' 

“ Tush, man ! nonsense and Iblly,” answered Roland Graem^^; 
** I but sought to what eyes these gentle hawks have got 
imder their hood.” 

Ay, but it’s a dangerous subject of inquiry,” said the fal- 
coner ; **you had better hold out^your bare wrist for an eagle 
to perch upon. — Look you, Master Roland, these pretty w del- 
geese cannot be hawked at without risk — they have as many 
diving, boltings, and volleyings, as the most gamesome quarry 
that falcon ever flew at — ^And besides, every woman of them is 
manned with her husband, or her kind friend, or her brotlier, 
or her cousin, or her sworn servant at the least~But you heed 
me not, Master Roland, though I know the game so well — ^your 
eye is all on that pretty damsel who trips down the gate before 
us — by ray certes, I will warrant her a blithe dancer either in 
reel or revel — pair of silver morisco bells would become these 
pretty ankles as well as the jesses would suit the fairest Norway 
hawk,” 

“ Thou art a fool, Adam,” said the page, ‘‘ and I care not a, 
button about the girl or her ankles — But, what the foul fiend, 
one must look at something !” • * 

“ Very true, Master Rol^d Graeme,” said his gjiide, “ but let 
me pray you to choose your objects better, Look*you, there is 
scarce a woman walks this Highgate with a silk screen or a 
pearlin muffler, but, as I said before, she has either gentleman- 
usher before her, or kinsman, or lover, or husband, *at her elbow, 
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or it may be a brace of stout fellows with sword and buckler, 
not so far behind but what they can follow close — put you teed 
me no more than a goss-hawk minds a yellow yoldring/^ 

0 yes, I do — I !io mind you indeed,” said Koland Graeme ; 
‘*but hold my nag a bit-«-I will*be with you in •the exchange 
of a whistle.”. So saying, and ere Adam WoodoiDck could finish 
the sermon which was dying on his tongue, Roland Grmme, to 
the falconer’s utter astonishment, threw him tho bridle of his 
jennet, jiunjied off honseback, iad pifrsued down one of Jhe closes 
or narrow lanes, which, opening under a vault, terminate upon 
the main street, the veiy madden to whom his friend had accused 
him of showing so much attention, and who had turned doTO 
the pass in question. ' • 

Saint Mary, Saigt Magdalen, Saint Benedict, Saint Baru- 
al)as !” said the poor falconer, when he found himself thus 
suddenly brought to a pause in the midst of the Oanongate, 
and saw his young charge ‘start off like a madman in quest of a 
(liunsel -whom he had never, as Adam supposed, seen in his life 
before, — ** Saint Satan and Saint Beelzeljiil) — for this would 
make one swear saint and devil — ^what can have come over the 
lad, with a wanion ! And wlj^t shall 1 do tho whilst ? — ^he will 
have his throat cut, the poor* lad, as safe as I was bom at the 
foot of RosebeiTy-Topping. Could I find some one to hold the 
horses I but they are as sharj) here nortli-away as in canny 
Yorkshire herself, and quit bridle, quit titt, as wo say. An I 
coijld but see one of our folks now, a holly-sprig were worth a 
gold tassel ; or could I but see one of the Regent’s men — but 
to leave the horses to a stranger, that I cannot — and to leave 
the place while the lad is in jeopardy, that I wonot.” 

We must leave the falconer, however, in the midst of his dis- 
*tres8, and follow the hot-headed youth who was tho cause of his 
perplexity* 

The latter part of Adam Woodcock’s sago remonstrances 
had been in a great measure lost upon Roland, for whose benefit 
•it was intended; because, in one of the female forms which 
trip|)ed along the street, muffled ijj a veil of stripped silk, like tho 
women of Brussels at this day* his eye had discerned something 
which closely Resembled the exquisite shape and spirited bem- 
ing of Oathidne Seyton. — ^During all the grave advice which 
the falconer was dinning in his ears, his eye continued intent 
upon so iutcj^psting an object of observation ; and at length, as 
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the damsel, just about to dive under one of the arched passages 
whlfeh afforcjpd an outlet to the Canqngate from the houses 
beneath (a piftssage, graced by a projecting shield of arms, sup- 
ported by two huge foxes of stone), had lifted her veil for the 
purpose perhaps of desciying who the horseman was who fur 
some time had, eyed her so closely, young Roland sjaw, under the 
shade of the silken plaid, enough of the bright azure eyes, fair 
locks, and blithe features, to induce him, like an inexperienced 
and Ym\ matlcap, whose wlHul ’^iays never had been traversed 
by contradiction, nor much subjected to consideration, to throw 
the bridle of his horse into Adam Woodcock's hand, and leave 
him to play the waiting gentleman, while he dashed down the 
paved court after Catherine iSff/ton — all as aforesaid. 

Women's wits are proverbially quv^k, but apparently those of 
Catherine suggested no lietter expedient than fairly to betake 
herself to speed of foot, in hopes of baffling the page's vivacity, 
by gettmg safely lodged before he coiild discover where. But a 
youth of eighteen, m pursuit o^* a mistress, is not so easily out- 
stripped. Catherine fled across a paved court, decorated with 
large formal vases oi stone, in which yews, cypresses,^ and other 
evergreens, vegetated in sombre ,^ullenness, and gave a corre- 
spondent degree of sohnnnity to tko high and heavy building in 
front of which they were placed as ornaments, aspiring towards 
a square portion of the blue hemisphere, coiTesponding exactly 
in extent to tlie quadrangle in which they were stationed, aaid 
all around which rose huge black walls, exhibiting wmdowi| in 
rows of five storeys, with heavy architraves over each, bearing 
armorial and religious devices. 

Through this court Catherine Seyton flashed like a hunted 
doe, making the best use of those pretty legs which had attracted 
the commendation even of the reflective and cautious Adam' 
Woodcock. She hastened towards a large door in the centre of 
the lower front of the court, pulled the bobbin till the latch flew 
up, and ensconced herself in the ancient mansion. But, if she 
fled like a doe, Roland Gnemc followed with the speed andi* 
ardour of a youthful staghound, loosed for the first time on bis 
prey. He kept her in view iTi*$pite of her efforts ; for^ it is 
remarkable what an advantage, in such a race, tl\e gallant who 
desires to see, possesses over the maiden who wishfs not to be 
seen — ^an advantage which I have known counterbalance a great 
start in point of distance. In short, he saw the waving of her 
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screen^ or veil, at one comer, heard the tap of her foot, light n» 
that was, aa it crossed the court, and caught a glnmpse of her 
figure just as she entered the door of the mansion.* 

Eoland Grseme, inconsiderate and headlong as Ve have de- 
scribed him, having no kftowledge of real life bht from the 
romances which he had read, and not an idea of checking himself 
in the midst of any eager impulse, possessed, besides, of much 
courage and readiness, never h^itated for a moment to approach 
the door through which the objict of Vis search had disappeared. 
He, ^0, pulled the bobbin, and the latch, though heaa?y and 
massive, 'answered to the .^summons, and arose. The page 
entered with the same precipitation which had marked his whole 
proceeding, and found himself in i Ifrge hall, or vestibule, dimly 
enlightened by latticed casements of painted glass, and rendered 
yet dimmer through the exclusion of the sunbeams, OAving to 
the height of the walls of ^those buildings by which the court- 
yard was enclosed. The walls of the hall weijp surromided with 
suits of ancient and rusted armouf, interchanged with huge and 
massive stone-scutcheons, bearing double tr^sures, fleured and 
oounier-fleured, wheat-sheaves, coronets, and so forth, things to 
which Roland Orseme gave notaa moment^s attention. 

In fact, he only deigned to* observe the figure of Catherine 
Seyton, who, deeming herself safe in the hall, had stopped to 
take breath after her course, and was reposing herself for a 
moment on a large oaken settle which stood at the upper end 
of tire hall. The noise of Boland’s entrance at once disturbed 
her ; she started up with a faint scream of surprise, and escaped 
through one of the several folding doors which opened into 
this %artment as a common centre. This door, which Roland 
Greeme instantly approached, opened on a large and well- 
Ijghted gallery, at the upper end of which he could hear several 
voices, and the noise of hasty steps approaching towards the 
hall or vestibule. A little recalled to sober thought by an 
appearance of serious danger, he was deliberating whether he 
should stand fast or retire, when Catherine Seyton re-entered 
from a side-door, running towarcJi; him with as much speed as 
a few Iniimtes since she had fie3 from him. 

“Oh, what^mischief brought you hither?” she said ; “fly — 
or you am a dead man, — or stay — they come — flight is 
impoasible-^ay you came to ask for Lord Seyton.” 

She sprung *from him and disappeared through the door 1^ 
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which she had made her second appearance ; and at the same 
instant, a pfiir of large folding-doors at the upper end of the 
gallery flew*^open with vehemence, and ^ six or seven young 
gentlemen, richly dressed, pressed forward into the apartment, 
having for the greater part their swords drawn. 

“Who is it,” said one, “dare intrude on life in our own 
mansion V* 

“Out him to pieces,” said pother; “let him pay for this 
day’s infkilence and violence — he is some /ollower of the Rothes.” 

“ No, by Saint Mary,” said another ; “he is a follower of 
the arch-fiend and ennobled clown Halbert Glcndinning, who 
takes the style of Avenel — once a church-vassal, now a pillager 
of the church.” ^ ^ 

“ It is so,” said a fourth ; “ I khow Him by the holly-sprig, 
which is their cognisance. Secure the door, he must answer fur 
this insolence ” 

Two of the gallants, hastily drawing their weapons, passed 
on to the door by which I&>land had entered the hall, dbd 
stationed themselT\.*s there as if to prevent his ei^pe. The 
others advanced on Grajme, who had just sense enough to per- 
ceive that any attempt at resS^tance would be alike fruitless 
aud imprudent. At once, and by various voices, none of which 
sounded amicably, the page was required to say who he was, 
whence he came, his name, his errand, and who sent him 
hither. The number of the questions demanded of him at 
onc^, afforded a momentary apology for his remaining siknt, 
and ere that brief truce had elapsed, a personage entered the 
hall, at whose appearance those who had gathered fiercely around 
Roland, fell back with respect. 

This was a tall man, whose dark hair was already grizzled, 
though his eye and haughty features retained all the animation 
of youth. The upper part of his |)erson was undressed to his 
Holland shirt, whose ample folds were stained with blood. But 
he wore a mantle of crimson, lined with rich fur, cast around 
him, which supplied the deficiency of his dress. On his head 
he had a crimson velvet boila^t, looped up on one side witli a 
small goldeii chain of many liidjs, which, going thrice around 
the hat, was festened by a medal, agreeable Hp the fashion 
amongst the grandees of the time. ^ 

“ Whom have you here, sons and kinsmen,” said he, “ around 
'vhom you crowd thus roughly?“Know you •not that the 
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shelter of this roof should secure eveiy one fair treatment, who 
shall come hither either in fair peace, or in open sand manly 
hostility ^ * 

^‘But here, my lord,”* answerecL one of the yOhths, “is ^ 
knave who comes on treachSrous espial !” * 

“I deny the charge !** said Eoland Graeme, boMly, “ I came 
to inquire after my Lord Seytoiu” 

“ A likely tale*” answered 1^ accusers, “ in the mouth of a 
follower of Glendinnip^” • 

“ Stay, ^ young men,” said the Lord Seyton, for it was that 
nobleman *himself, “let me look at this youth — By heaven, it 
is the very same who came so boldly to my side not very many 
minutes since, ^hen some of my%\fti knaves bore themselves 
with more respect to their <fwn worshipful safety than to mine I 
Stand back from him, for he well deserves honour and a friendly 
welcome at your hands, instead of this rough treatment.” 

They fell back on all sides, obedient to L^rd Seyton's com- 
mdlids, who, taking Eoland Gneiffe by the hand, thanked him 
for his prompt and gallant assistance, adding, that he nothing 
doubted, “ the same interest which he bad taken in his cause 
in the afl5*ay, brought him hither to inquire after his hurt.” 
Eoland bowed low in acquiescence. 

“ Or is there anything in which I can serve you, to show 
my sense of your ready gallantry 1” 

But the page, thinking it best to abide by the apology for 
his liisit whi(;h the Lord Seyton had so aptly Inmself suggested, 
replied, “ that be assured of his lord8hip*8 safety, had been 
the only cause of his intrusion. He judged,” he added, “ he 
had seen him receive some hurt in the affray.” 

, “A trifle,” said Lord Seyton; “I had but stripped my 
doublet, that the chixurgeon might put some dressing on the 
paltry scratch, when these rash boys interrupted us with their 
clamour.” 

Eoland Grmme, making a low obeisance, was now about to 
dbpart, for, relieved from the danger of being treated as a spy, 
he began next to fear, that h^ •ompaiiion, Adam Woodcock, 
whom* he had so imceremoniously quitted, would either bring 
him into som^^iirther dilemma, by venturing into the hotel in 
quest of him,^r ride off and leave him behind altogether. But 
Lord Seyton did not permit him to escape so efisily. — “ Tarry,” 
he said, “yoang man, and let me know thy rank and name. 
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The Seyton has of late been more wont to see friends and fol- 
lowers shrij-k from hia side, than to receive aid from strangers 
— ^but a new world may come round, in wl^ch he may have the 
chance of rewarding his wei].-wishers.”o ' 

My name is Roland Graeme, my lord,” answered the youth, 
‘‘a page, whc^ for the present, is in the service «Qf Sir Halbert 
Glendinning.” 

I said so from the first,” said one of the Joung men ; “ my 
life I will wager, that this is a f hafb out of the heretic's quiver 
— a stratagem from first to last, to ingyre*into your confidence 
some espifil of his own. They know how to teach both boys 
and women to play the intelligencers.” 

“ That is false, if it be spolen of me,” said Roland ; “ no man 
in Scotland sliould teach me such a* foid part !” 

'‘I believe thee, boy,” said Lord Seyton, ^'for thy strokes 
were too fair to be dealt upon ai^ understanding with those 
that were to receive them. Credit me, however, I little ex- 
pected to have help at need* from one of your master's hoitse- 
hold ; and I wou^l know what moved thee in my^ quarrel, to 
tliine own endangering !” 

So plefise you, my lord,” said Roland, I think my master 
himself would not have stood by, and seen an honourable man 
borne to earth by odds, if his single arm could help him. Such 
at least, is the lesson we were taught in chivalry at the Castle 
of Avenel,” 

“The good seed hath fallen into good ground, young naan,” 
said Seyton ; “ but alas 1 if thou practise suc^ honourable war 
in these dishonourable days, when right is everywhere borne 
down by mastery, thy life, ray poor boy, will be but a short 
one.” 

“Let it be short, so it l)e honourable,” said Roland Grmme ; 
“ and permit me now, my lord, to commend me to your grace, 
and to take my leave. A comrade waits with my horse in the 
street.” 

“ Take this, however, young man,” said Lord Seyton,* un- 
doing from his bonnet the gfilden chain and medsd, “ and wear 
it for my sake.” ® 

With no little pride Roland Graeme accepted^the gift, which 
he hastily fastened around his bonnet, as he had seen gallants 
vrear such an ornament, and renewing his obeisance to th« 
* NoteJ. ISsxton or jSeton. 
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Baron, left the hall, traversed the court, and appeared in ^he 
street, just as Adam Woodcock, vexed and anxious his delay, 
had determined to leave the horses to their fate| and go in 
quest of his youthful isomrade. . ** Wliose bam* hast thou 
broken next?” be exclaimftd, greatly relieved by* his appear- 
ance, although* his countenance indicated that be had passed 
tlirough an agitating scene. 

•'Ask me no l^uestions,” said Roland, leaping gaily on his 
horse ; " but see how %hort trnie it* takes to win a chain of 
gold,** pointing to that which he now wore. 

“ Now,*God*forbid that thou hast either stolen it, or reft it 
by violence,” said the falconer ; " for, otherwise, I wot not how 
the devil thou eouldst compass it.* € have been often here, ay, 
for months at an endf anck no one gave me either chain or 
medal.” 

" Thou seest I have got qne on shorter acquaintance with the 
city,” answered the page, " but set thine hongst heart at rest j 
thaifc wMch is fairly won and fredly given, is neither left nor 
stolen.” • 

"Many, hang thee, with thy fanfarona* about thy neck I” 
said the fhlcouer ; " I think water will npt drown, nor hemp 
strangle thee. Thou hast been* discarded as my lady’s page, to 
come in again as my lord’s squire, and for following a noble 
young damsel into some great household, thou gettest a chain 
and medal, where another would have had the baton across his 
shoukiers, if he missed having the dirk in his body. — But here 
we come in fronj of the old Abbey, Bear thy good luck with 
you when you cross these paved stones, and, by Our Lady, you 
may bftig Scotland.” 

^ As he spoke, they checked their horses, where the huge old 
vaulted entrance to the Abbey or Palace of Holyrood crossed 
the termination of the street down which they had proceeded. 
The courtyard of the palace opened within this gloomy porch, 
showing the front of an irregidar pile of monastic buildings, 
one wing of which is still extant, forming a part of the modem 
palace, erected in the days of Chaijes U. 

At the gate of the ];)orch &e falconer and page resigned 
their horses the serving-man in attendance ; the falconer 

* A name gii^n to the gold chains 'wom by the military men of the 
period. It is of Spanish origin ; for the fashion of wearing these costly 
omamenis was^auioh followed amongst the conquerors of the New World 
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commanding him, with an air of authority, to carry them eafely 
to the stabjpe. — “ We follow,” he said, ** the Knight of AveneL 
— ^We must hear ourselves for what we are here,” said he, in a 
whisper to ‘Roland, “for every one l^ere is looked on as they 
demean themselves; and he that fs too modest must to the 
wall, as the proverb says; therefore cock thy bopnet, man, and 
let us brook the causeway bravdy.” 

Assuming, therefore, an air of consequence, corresponding to 
what he supposed to be his ihastefs importance and quality, 
Adam Woodcock led the way into the courtyard of the Palace 
of Holyrood. 


CHAPTER EIGHTEENTH. 

— The sky is clouded, Gaspard^ 

And the vex’d ocean ^sleeps a troubled sleep, 

Beneath j lurid gleam of parting sunshine. 

Such slumber hangs o’er discontented lands, 

While factions doubt, as yet, if they have strength 
To front the open battlel* 

Albion— A Poem 

The youthful page paused on the entrance of the courtyard, 
and implored his guide to give him a moment’s breathing 
space. Let me but look around me, man,” said he; “you 
consider not I have never seen such a scene as this befcll'e. — 
And this is Holyrood — the resort of the gallant and gay, and 
the fair, and the wise, and the powerful !” 

“Ay, many, is it!” said Woodcock; “but I wish I could 
hood thee as they do the hawks, for thou starest as wildly as if 
you sought another fray or another fanfarona. I would I had 
thee safely housed, for thou lookest wild as a goss-hawk.” 

It was indeed no common sight to Roland, the vestibule of 
a palace, traversed by its various groups, — some radiant with 
gaiety — some pensive, and ^p^ently weighed down by affairs 
concerning the state, or conceniLing themselves. Here tJje hoary 
statesman, with his cautious yet commanding look, his furred 
doak and sable pantoutles ; there the soldier \ buff and steel, 
his long sword jarring against the pavement, and his whiskered 
upper lip and frowning brow, looking an habitual defiance of 
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danger, which perhaps was not always made good ; there again 
j)aased my lord’s serving-man, high of heart, an^ bloody* of 
hand, hiimblq to his^ master and his master’s equal}, insolent to 
all others. To these'might be add^, the poor suitor, with his 
anxious look and depressed mien — the oflS.cer, full of his briet 
authority, elbqwing his betters, and possibly Ills benefactors, 
out of the road — the proud priest who srmght a better benchce 
^the proud baton who sought a grant of church lands — the 
robber chief, who cama to solitit a {)ardon for the injjiiries he 
had inflicted on his neighbours — the plundered franklin, who 
came to seek vengeance for that which he had hunself received. 
Besides there was the mustering and disposition of guards and 
soldiers — the despatching of messengers, and the receiving 
them — the trampling iind neighing of horses without the gate 
— the flashing of arms, and rustling of plumes, and jingling 
of spurs, within it. In short, it was that gay and sjdendid 
confusion, in which the eye of youth sees all that is brave and 
b»lliant, and that of experience much that ft doubtful, deceit- 
ful, false and hollow — hopes that will never be gratified — 
promises which will never be fulfilled — pri(fe in the disguise of 
humility — and insolence in thaj of frank and generous bounty. 

As, tired of the eager and« enraptured attention which the 
page gave to a scene so new to him, Adam Woodcock en- 
deavoured to get him to move forward, before his exuberance of 
astonishment should attract the observation of the sharp-witted 
denizens of the court, the falconer himself became an object of 
attention to a gay menial in a dark-green bonnet and feather, 
with a cloak of *a corresponding colour, laid down, as the phrase 
then went, by six broad bars of silver lace, and welted with 
violet and silver. The words of recognition burst from both at 
once, “What! Adam Woodcock at court!” and “What! 
Michael Wing-the-wind — and how runs the hackit greyhound 
bitch now?” 

“ The waur for the wear, like ourselves, Adam, — eight years 
this grass — no four legs will cariy a dog for ever ; but we keep 
her for the breed, and so she ’scopes Border doom. — But why 
stand -you gazing there? I prcfinise you my lord has wished for 
you, and ask^ for you.” 

“My Lordfc of Murray asked for me, and he Regent of the 
kingdom too I” said Adam. “I hunger and thirst to i)ay my 
duty to myjjgod lord ; — ^but I fanqy his good lordship remem- 
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berg the da/s sport on Camwath moor ; and my Drmnnielzier 
falcon that heat the hawks from the Isle of Man, and won his 
lordship a hifndred crowns from the Southern baron whom they 
called Staiiloy" 

“ Nay, not' to flatter thee, Adam,'* said his court-friend, “ he 
remembers no.’ight of thee, or of thy falcon either. He hath 
flown many a higher flight since that, and struck his quarry 
too. But come, come hither awav ; I trust w8 are to be good 
comrade; on the old score. 

‘‘What !” said Adam, “you would have me crush a yjot “with 
you ; but I must first dispose of my eyas, where he will neither 
have girl to chase, nor lad to draw sword upon." 

“Is tlie youngster such a oiie?" said Michael. 

“ Ay, by my hood, he flies at all ^ game," replied Woodcock, 

“ Then had he better come with us,” said Michael Wing-the- 
wind, “for we cannot have a proper carouse just now, only 
I would wet my lips, and so must you. I want to hear the 
news from Saint Mary’s befofe you see my lord, and I will ^et 
you know how the, wind sits up yonder.” y 

While he thus spoke, he led the way to a sid^door which 
opened into the court; and threading several dark passages 
with the air of one who knew the most secret recesses of the 
palace, conducted them to a small matted chamber, where he 
placerl bread and cheese and a foaming flagon of ale before the 
falconer and his young companion, who immediately did justice 
to the latter in a hearty draught, which nearly emptied^the 
measure. Having drawn his breath, and dash^ the froth from 
his whiskers, he observed, that his anxiety for the boy had made 
him deadly dry. 

“Mend your draught,” said his hospitable friend, again 
supplying the flagon from a pitcher which stood beside. “I 
know the way to the buttery-bar. And now mind what I say 
— this morning the Earl of Morton came to my lord in a mighty 
chafe.” 

“What! they keep the old friendship, then?" said Wood- 
cock, t 

“Ay, ay, man, what else?" ^d Michael; “one hand must 
scratch the other. But in a mighty chafe w^ my Lord of 
Morton, who, to say truth, looketh on such occa^ns alfcc^ether 
uncanny^ and, as it were, fiendish ; and he says to my lord^*— 
for I was in the chamber taking orders about ajcast of hawks 
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(ihat are to be fetched from Damaway — they match your long- 
wiiiged falcons, friend Adam." * 

“ I will believe that when I see them fly as h^h a pit(jh,” 
replied Woodcock, this iflro|essionaI* observation forming a sort 
of parenthesis. 

“ However/* said Michael, pursuing his tale,*“my Lord of 
Morton, in a mighty chafe, asked my Lord Regent whether he 
well dealt vdth — * fur my b|pther/ said he, ‘ should have had 
a gift to be Commcndator of Kennaquhair, and to havfi aU the 
temporalities erected into a lordship of regality for his benefit ; 
and here,* said he, ‘ the false’monks have had the insolence to 
choose a new Abbot to put his dym in my brother*s way ; and 
moreover, the rascality of the neighbourhood have burnt and 
plundered all that wa? left* in the Abbey, so that my brother 
will not have a house to dwell in, when he hath ousted the lazy 
hounds of priests.* And -my lord, seeing him chafed, said 
mildly to him, ‘ These are shrewd tidings, Douglas, but I trust 
tbSy be not true; for Halbert Glendinning wejit southward 
yesterday, with a band of spears, and aasuifjdly, had either of 
these chances happened, that the monks had presumed to choose 
an Abbot, or that the Abbey JIad been burnt, as you say, he 
had taken order on the spot for the punishment of such in- 
solence, and had despatched us a mcKSsenger.* And the Earl of 
Morton replied— now 1 pray you, Adam, to notice that I say 
this out of love to you and your lord, and also for old comrade- 
ship,* and also because Sir Halbert hath done me good, and may 
again — ^and also* because I love not the Earl of Morton, as 
indeed^more fear than like him — so then it were a foul deed in 
you to betray me. — ‘ But/ said the Earl to the Regent, ' take 
heed, my lord, you tmst not this Glendinning too far — ^he comes 
of churl’s blood, which was never true to the nobles* — ^by Saint 
Andrew these were his very words. — 'And besides,* he said, 

' he hath a brother, a m(mk in Saint Mary’s, and walks all by his 
guidance, and is making friends on the Border with Buccleuch 
and with Femieherst,* and will join hand with them, were there 
likelihood of a new world,* Ai^l fny lord answered, like a free 
noble ford as he is ; ' Tush I my Lord of Morton, I will he 
warrant for GUllndinnlng*8 faith ; and for his brother, he is a 
dreamer, that thinks of nought but book and breviary — and if 
such hap have chanced as you tell of, I look to receive from 

* Both tliS3^ Border Chieftains were great friande of Qtiecn Mary. 

VOt. XT. , K 
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GkndinniDg the cowl of a hanged monk, and the head of a 
riotous chufi, by way of sharp and sudden justice/ — ^And my 
^rd of Mqi-ton left the place, and, aa it ceemed to me, some- 
what malcontent. But 6jjK>o that time, my Lord has asked 
me more than once whether there'^has arrived no messenger 
from the Knight of Avenel. And all this I havtf told you, that 
you may frame your discourse to the best purpose, for it seems 
to me that my lord will not^cbe well pleased, if aught has 
happened like what my Lord of Morton said, and if your lord 
hath not ta’en strict orders with it/’ 

There was something in this communication wliich fairly 
blanked the bold visage of ^dain Woodcock, in spite of the 
reinforcement which his natural hardihood liad received from 
the berry-brown ale of Holyrood. * 

‘‘ What was it he said about a churl’s head, that grim Lord 
of Morton 1” said the discontented fdcoiier to his friend. 

“ Nay, it was ^.ny Lord Ikgent, who said that he expected, 
if the Abbey, was injured, your Knight would send him the 
head of the riugledder among the rioters.” / 

“ Nay, but is this done like a good Protestant,” said Adam 
Woodcock, “ or a tnie Lord of ^e Congregation ? We used to 
be their white-boys and darlings when we pulled down the 
convents in Fife and Perthshira” 

Ay, but that,” said Michael, was when old mother Borne 
held her own, and her gi'eat folks were determined she should 
have no slielter for her head in Scotland, But, now that the 
priests are ded in all quarters, and their houses and lands are 
given to our grandees, they cannot see that we are working the 
work of reformation in destroying tlie palaces of zealous Pro- 
testants.” 

“ But I tell you Saint Mary’s is not destroyed 1” said Wood- 
cock, in increasing agitation ; some trash of painted windows 
there were broken — ^things that no nobleman could have brooked 
in his house — some stone saints were brought on their marrow- 
bones, like old Widdrmgton at Chevy-Chase j but as "for fiife- 
raising, there was not so mflcl^ as a lighted lunt amongst us, 
save the match which the dragon had to light the burning 
tow withal, which he was to spit against Saint^eotge ; nay, I 
had caution of that." ^ 

** How I Adam Woodcock,” said his comrade, ** I trust thou 
hadst no hand in such a fair work ^ Look youp&dam, I were 
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loth to terrify you, and you just come from a journey ; but 1 
promise you, Earl Morton hath brought you doviu a Maiden 
from Halifax, you jLever saw the like of her — ailti she’ll clasp 
you round the neck, an(kyour heackwill remain in her arms.’’ 

‘‘Pshaw I” answered AdUm, “ I am too old to have my head 
turned by anj^ maiden of them all. I know my Eord of Morton 
will go as far for a buxom lass as any one ; but what the devil 
took him to Halifax, all the way? and if he has got a gamester 
there, what hath she lb do wini my Tiead • 

“*Much, much!” answered Michael. “Herod’s daughter, 
who did*such execution with her foot and ankle, danced not 
men’s heads off more cleanly than this maiden of Morton.* 
'Tis an axe, man, — an axe whiSh •falls of itself like a sash 
window, and never gives the headsman the trouble to wield 
it.” 

“ By my faith a Bhrew4 device,” said Woodcock ; “ heaven 
keep us free on’t !’* ^ 

•The page, seeing no end to tlfb conversation betwixt these 
two old comrades, and anxious, from wl^t he had heard, 
concerning the fate of the Abbot, now interrupted their con- 
ference. • 

“ Methinks,” he said, “ Ad&m Woodcock, thou hadst better 
deliver thy master’s letter to the Regent ; questionless he hath 
therein stated what has chanced at Kennaquhair, in the way 
most advantageous for all concerned.” 

‘iTho boy is right,” said Michael Wing-the-wind, “my lord 
will be very impatient.” 

“The child hath wit enough to keep himself warm,” said 
Adanf Woodcock, producing from his hawking-bag his lord’s 
letter, addi'essed to the Earl of Murray, “ and for that matter 
so have I, So, Master Roland, you will e’en please to present 
this yourself to the Lord Regent ; his presence will be better 
graced by a young page than by an old falconer.” 

“Well said, canny Yorkshire !” replied his friend ; “and but 
ftow you were so earnest to see our good lord . — Why, wouldst 

* M€tdden cfMorUm — a species of (fuillotine which the Begeut Morton 
brought down from H^fax, certainly at a period considerably later than 
intimated in the^le. He was huns^f the first who suffered by the engine. 

[This mstmdi^t, which is preserved in the Antiquarian Museum of 
Bdinbuigh, was brought to Scotland several years earlier than popular 
tradition assigns, and £; said to have been used for the execution of CTiminaii 
about twe&ty*9«ara before the Earl of Morton was beheaded, in 
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thc«i put the iad into the noose that thou mayest sHp tether 
thyself? — oiP dost thou think the maiden will clasp his fair 
young neck lAore willingly than thy old supfeunit weasand ?” 

Go to,” answered the faksoner ; “ thy wit towers high an it 
could strike the quarry. I tell thee, the youth has nought to 
fear — he had Aothing to do with the gambol — a l-are gambol it 
was, Michael, as madcaps ever played ; and I l^ad made as rare 
a bdiad, if we had had th^luck^o get it sung to an end. But 
mum for that — tace^ as I said before, fe Latin for a candle. 
Carry the }outh to the presence, and I will remain here, with 
bridle in hand, ready to strike the spurs up to the rowebheads, 
in case the hawk flies my waj. — I will soon put Sutra-Ed^J' I 
trow, betwixt the Regent ahd me, if he means m*6 less than fair 
play,” ‘ • 

“ Come on then, my lad,” said Michad, since thou must 
needs take the spring before canny Yorkshire.” So saying, he 
led the way through winding passages, closely followed by Roland 
Grseme, until they arrived af a large winding stone stair, tMe 
steps of which ware so long and broad, and at tljis Same 
time so low, as to render the ascent uncommonly easy. " When 
they had ascended alnjut the ifeight of one storey, the guide 
stepped aside, and pushed open the door of a dark and gloomy 
antechamber; so dark, indeed, that his youthful companion 
stumbled, and nearly fell down upon a low step, which was 
awkwardly placed on the very threshold. 

Take heed,” said Michael Wing*the-wind, in a very low tone 
of voice, and first glancing cautiously round tq see if any one 
listened — “ Take heed, my young friend, for those who fall on 
these boards seldom rise again — Seest thou that,” he added, in 
a still lower voice, pointing to some dark crimson stains on the 
floor, on which a ray of light, shot through a small aperture, and 
traversing the general gloom of the apartment, fell with mottled 
radiance — “ Seest thou that, youth ? — ^walk watrily, for men have 
fallen here before you.” 

** What mean you,” said the page, his flesh creeping, thougB 
he scarce knew why ; “ Is it blqpd ?” 

Ay, ay/* said the domestic, in the same whispering tone, and 
dragging the youth on by the arm — “ Blood it i8,~bnt tiis is 
no time to question, or even to look at it. Blood it. is, foully 
and fearfully shed, as foully and fearfully avenged. . The bloody" 
be added, in a' still more cautious tone, ^"of Seignim-^David” 
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Rolajid (Jrajme^s heart throbbed when he found himselfi so 
unexpectedly in the scene of Rizzio’s slaughter, ^^catastrophe 
which had chilled ^fith horror all even in that rutfc age, which 
had lieen the theme of Wojder an(> pity through every cottage 
and castle in Scotland, and had not escaped tha^ of Avenel. 
But his guide hurried him forward, pemiittiug n8 farther ques- 
tion, and with t^e manner of one who has already tampered too 
much with a dangerou^ subject^ A tap which he made at a low 
door*at one end of the vestibule, was answered by a hitissier or 
usher, who, opening it cautiously, received Michad's intimation 
that a page waited the Regent's leisure, who brought letters 
from the Knight of Avenel ^ 

“The Council is breaking up,*' said the usher; “but give 
me the packet ; his Grace* the Regent will presently see the 
messenger.” 

“ The packet,” replied the page, “ must be delivered into the 
R^ent's.o^i hands; such were tlie orders oftuy master.” 

*The usher looked at him from liead to foot* m if surprised at 
his boldness, and then replied with some asperity, “ Say you so, 
my young master ? Thou crowest loudly to be but a chicken, 
and froui a country barn-yard l^o.*' 

Were it a time or place,” said Roland, “thou shouldst see 
I can do more than crow , but do your duty, and let the Regent 
know I wait his pleasure,” 

“ Thou art but a pert knave to tell me of my duty,” said the 
couftier in office ; luit I will fiiid a time to show" you you are 
out of yours ; meanwhile, wait there till you are wanted.” So 
sayingi, he shut the door in Roland's face. 

Michael Wing-the-wiiid, who had shrunk from his youthful 
companion during this altercation, according to the establishe<l 
maxim of courtiers of all ranks, and in all ages, now transgressed 
their prudential line of conduct so far as to come up to liim once 
more. “ Thou art a hopeful young springald,” said he, “ and I 
^ right well old Yorkshire had reason in his caution. Thou 
hast Wn five minutes in the court, and hast employ^ thy 
time 1^0 well, as to make a powfrffil and a mortal enemy out of 
the usher of the council-chamber. Why, man, you might almost 
as well have^ende<i the deputy butler.” 

“ 1 care not w’-hat he is,” said Roland Graeme ; “ I will teach 
whomever I speak with to ^ak civilly to mb in return. I did 
not come lff8IR Avenel to be browbeaten in Holyrood.” 
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^ Bravo, my lad !** said Michael ; it is a fine spirit if you can 
but hold itAbiit see, the door opens.” 

The usher appeared, and, in a more cwH tone of voice and 
manner, said, that his Gr^fce the ^Regent would receive the 
Knight of A-v^eFs message ; and acconiingly marshallod Roland 
■Qrficme the way into the aj)artment, from which t£e Council had 
been just dismissed, after finishing their consultations. There 
was in the room a long oaken talle, surrounded by stools of the 
same wood, with a large elbow chair, covered with crimson 
velvet, at the head. Writing materials and papers were Ijdng 
there in apparent disorder ; and ouja or two of the privy counsel- 
lors who had lingered behind assuming their ^.loaks, bonnets, 
and swords, and bidding fareweU to^the Regent, w^ere departing 
slowly by a large door, on the opposite side to that througli 
which the page entered. Apparently the Earl of Murray had 
made some jest, for the smiling countenances of the statesmen 
expressed that sorfrof cordial reception which is paid by courti(jr8 
to the condescending pleasantries of a prince. 

The Regent himSelf was laughing heartily as he said, “ Fare- 
well, my lords, and hold me rememl)ered to the Cock of the 
North.” 'i 

He then turned slowly round towards Roland Gneme, and 
the marks of gaiety, real or assumed, disappeared from his 
countenance, as completely as the passing bubbles leave the 
dark mirror of a still profound lalce into which a traveller ha« 
cast a stone ; in the course of a minute his noble features Wd 
assumed their natiural expression of deep and Cven melancholy 
gravily. 

This distinguished statesman, for as such his worst enemies 
acknowledged him, possessed all the external dignity, as well as 
almost all the noble qualities, which could grace the power that 
he ei^c^ed ; and had he succeeded to the threne as his legitimate 
inheritance, it is probable he would have been recorded as one 
of Scotland’s wisest and greatest kings. But that he held hi^ 
authority by the deposition and imprisonment of his sister and 
b^efaotress, was a crime w%i«h those only can excuse who 
think ambition an apology for ingratitude. He was dressed 
plainly in black velvet, after the Blemish fashid^ and wore in 
his high-crowned hat a jewelled clae^, which looped it up on 
one side, and formed the only ornament of his appare^ He had 
his poniard by his side, and his sword lay on the*council table. 
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Such was the personage beiore wJiom Kolanrt Uraeme now 
presented himself, with a feeling of breathless awe, v^ry different 
from the usiral bo|^ess and vivacity of his temiJBr. In fact, 
he wafl,^from education, ^d nature forward, but net impudent, 
and was much more easily controlled by the moral superiority 
arising from 4^he elevated talents and renown «of those with 
whom he conversed, than by pretensions founded only on rank 
or external shm^* He might have braved with indifference the 
presence of an earl, merely di^inguished by his belt lyid coro- 
net f but he felt overawed in that of the eminent soldier and 
stat^maft, the wielder of a uation*s power, and the leader of her 
armies. — The greatest and wisest are flattered by the deference 
of youth — so g^*aoeful and becoml^.^in itself ; and Murray took, 
with much courtesy, the letter from the hands of the abashed 
and blushing page, and answered with complaisance to the im- 
perfect and half-muttered^ greeting, whicn be endeavoured to 
deliver to him on the part of Sir Halbert of Avenel,’^ He even 
paused a moment, ere he broke the silk witfi which the letter 
was secured, to ask the page his name — so yuch he was struck 
with his very handsome features and form. 

‘‘Roland Graham,” he sa,id§ repeating the words after the 
hesitating page. “ What ] of^he Grahams of the Lennox 1” 

“ No, my lord,” replied Roland ; “ my parents dwelt in the 
Debateable Land.” 

Murray made no further inquiry, but proceeded to read his 
dispatches; during the perusi of which his brow began to 
assume a sterq^ expression of displeasure, as that of one who 
found something which at once surprised and di8turl)ed him. 
He tlSite down on the nearest seat, frowned till his eyebrows 
almost met together, read the letter twice over, and was then 
silent for several minutes. At length, raising his head, his eye 
encountered that of the usher, who in vain endeavoured to 
exchange the look of eager and curious observation with wliich 
he had been perusing the Regent’s features, for that open and 
tmnoticing expression of countenance, which, in looking at all, 
seems as if it saw and marked ipathing — a cast of look which, 
may be practised with advarftage by all those, of whatever 

* [In dese^jjAig the introduction of Boland Graeme to the Eegent 
Murray, I think It very probable that Scott bad in mind his own fiwt 
interview with the Duke of Wellington In Paris, after the battle of Water- 
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degree, who are admitted to witness the familiar and unguarded 
hours of tlvnr superiors. Great men are as jealous of their 
thoughts as the wife of Kiug Candaiiles w^ of her charms, and 
will as readily punish thosc^ wlio have, however involuntarily; 
helield them in mental d<5shabille and exposure. 

“Leave thef apartment, Hyndman,” said the Begent, sternly, 
“ and carry your obscr^^ation elsewhere. You are too knowing 
.sir, for your post, which, by special order, is destined for mCn 
of blunter cfqjacity. So !*now you looltf more like a fool than 
you did” — (for Hyndman, as may easily be supposed, wai^ not 
a little disconcerted by this rebuke) — “ keep that confuted stare, 
and it may keep your office. Begone, sir !” 

The usher departed in ^iSmay, not forgetting to register, 
amongst his other causas of dislike to* Roland Grserne, that 
he had been the witness of this disgraceful chiding. When be 
had left the apartment, the Regent qgain addressed the page. 
“Your name, wu say, is Armstrong 1” 

“ Ko,” replied Roland, “ rrty name is Gr(eme, so please you*'— 
Roland Graeme, whose forbears weT‘e designated of H^thcrgill, 
in the Debateable Land,” 

“Ay, I knew it was a nam^3 from the Debateable Land 
Hast thou any acquaintance in Edinburgh V* 

“My lord,” replied Roland, willing rather to evade this 
question than to answer it directly, for the prudence of being 
silent with respect to Lord Seyton's adventure immediately 
struck him, “I have been in Edinburgh scarce an honr,iand 
that for the first time in my life.” ^ 

“What! and thou Sir Halbert Glendinning's page?” said 
the Regent. 

“I was IHrougbt up as my Lady^s page,” said the youth, 
“ and left Avencl Castle for the first time in my life^— ^t least 
since my chililhood — only three days since.” 

“My Lady’s page!” repeated the Earl of Murray, as if 
speaking to himself : “ it was strange to send his Lad^s 
pn a matter of such deep concernment— Morton will say it is 
,of a piece with the nominatiois of his brother to be Abbot ; and 
yet in some sort an inexperientied youth teill best sertf'e the 
turn.— What hast thou been taught, young man, jp thy dougbly 
apprenticeship V* ^ 

“ To hunt, my lord, and to hawk,” said Roland Graeme. 

“ To himt conics, and to hawk at ousels !” said^he Regent, 
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fimilmg; *'for such are the sports of ladies and their /ol- 
lowers.” • 

Graeme’s cheek MsjJldened deeply as he replied* not without 
some emphasis, “To hunt red-deer of the first fiead, and to 
strike down herons of tlfe highest soar, my lo^, which, in 
Lothian speech, may be termed, for aught I knhw, conies and 
ousels ; — also I gan wield a brand and couch a lance, according 
to our Border meaning ; in inl^^d speech these may be termed 
water-flags and bulnisfies.” • 

“!rhy ^speech rings like metal,” said the Regent, “and I 
pardon tlie shaipness of it for the truth. — Thou laiowest, then, 
what belongs to the duty of a man-at-arms V* 

“So far as eWcise can teach it Without real service in the 
field,” answered Rolaild Gfaeme ; “ but our Knight permitted 
none of his household to make raids, and I never had the good 
fortune to see a stricken Add.” 

“ The good fortune 1” rei)eated the Regent, ♦smiling somewhat 
scfrowfuUy, “ take my word, young man, war is the only game 
from which both parties rise k)sers.” • 

“ Not always, my lord !” answered the page, with his charac- 
teristic audacity, “if fame speq|ks truth.” » 

“How, sir?” said the !^gent, colouring in his turn, and 
perhaps suspecting an indiscreet allusion to the height which he 
himself had attained by the hap of civil war. 

“ Because, my lord,” said Roland Grmme, without change of 
ton«, “ he who fights well, must have fame in life, or honour in 
death; and so war is a game from which no one can rise a 
loser.” 

The R^ent smiled and shook his head, when at that 
moment the door opened, and the Earl of Morton presented 
himself. , 

“I come' somewhat hastily,” he said, “and I enter unan- 
nounced because my news are of weight — It is as 1 said ; 

Edward Glendinning is named Abbot, and” 

* “ Hush, my lord !” said the Regent, “ I know it, but" 

“ And perhaps you knew it befJte I did, my Lord of Murray,” 
answered Morton, hjs dark red orow growing darker and redder 
as he spoke, s 

“ Morton,^ said' Murray, “suspect me not — touch not mine 
honour — have to suffer enough from the calumnies of foes, 
let me notHrwve to contend with the unjust suspicions of my 
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friefids . — We are not alone,” said he, recollecting himself, 

I could tell you more.” 

He led M5rton into one of the deep qpbrasures which the 
windows fonned in the massive wall* and which afforded a 
retiring place* for their conversing aj>art. In this recess, Roland 
observed them* speak together with much earnestness, Murray 
appearing to be grave and earnest, and Morton Jiaving a jefdous 
and offended air, which seemed ggraduall^ to give way to the 
assurances of the Regent. ^ 

As their conversation grew more earnest, they became gimu- 
ally louder in speech, having perhaps forgotten the presence of 
the page, the more readily as his position in the apartment 
placed him out of sight, so* that he found himi^lf unwillingly 
privy to more of their discourse thah he •cared to hear. For, 
page though he was, a mean curiosity after the secrets of others 
had never been numbered amongst Roland’s failings ; and 
moreover, with alkhis natural rashness, he could not but doubt 
the safety of becoming privy to the secret discourse of thei&e 
powerful and dreaded men. Still he could neither /stop his 
ears, nor with propriety leave the apartment; and while he 
thought of some means of signifying his presence, he had 
already he^d so much, that, to liave produced himself sud- 
denly would have Ijeen as awkward, and perhaps as dangerous, 
as in quiet to abide the end of their conference* What he 
overheard, however, was but an imperfect part of their com- 
munication; and although an expert politician, acquainted 
with the circumstances of the times, would liave had little 
difficulty in tracing the meaning, yet Roland Grseme could only 
form very general and vague conjectures as to the import of 
their discourse. , 

“All is prepared,” said Murray, “and Lindesay is setting 
forward — Slie must hesitate no longer — ^thou seest I act by thy 
counsel, and harden myself against softer considerations.” 

“ True, my lord,” replied Morton, “ in what is necessary to 
gain power, you do not hesitate, but go boldly to the marlf. 
But are you as careful to defln^ and preserve what you have 
won? — Why this establishment of domestics around her?— 
has not your sister men and maidens enough to^tend her, but 
yon must consent to this superfluous and dangeroiis retinue ?” 

“ For shame, Morton J — Princess, and my sister, could 1 dq 
less than allow her due tendance ?” 
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"Ay,” replied Morton, ‘‘even thus fly all your Rbafta — 
smartly enough loosened from the bow, and noJT unskilfully 
aimed — but a breatlhof foolish aflbction ever cross^ in the mid 
volley and sways the arrSv; from tlTe mark.” ^ 

“Say not so, Morton,” replied Murray; “I have both dared 

and done” * ** 

“ Yes, enough»to gain, but not enough to keep — reckon not 
that she will think an<^aet thu«^yoi> have wounded her deeply, 
both .in pride and in power — it signifies nought, that ydu would 
tent now J:he wound with unavailing salves — as matters stand 
with you, you must forfeit the title of an affectionate brother, 
to hold that of a bold and dotenqjjn^d statesman.” 

“ Morton 1” said Murray^ with some impatience, “I brook 
not these taunts — ^what I have done I have done — what I must 
farther do, I must and will — but I am not made of iron like 
thee, and I cannot but remember — ^Enough of this — my purpose 
holds.” * ♦ 

^‘And I warrant me,” said Morton, “the choice of these 

domestic consolations will rest with” * 

Here he whispered names which escaped Roland Graome^s 
ear. Murray replied in a sinfilar tone,’ but so much raised 
towards the conclusion of the sentence, that the page heard 
these words — “And of him I hold myself secure, by Gleu- 
dinning’s recommendation.” 

“ Ay, which may l)e as much trustworthy as his late con- 
due? at the Abbey of Saint Mary’s — ^j"ou have heard that his 
brother’s election has taken place. Your favourite Sir Hal- 
bert, my Lbrd of Murray, has as much fraternal affection as 
yourself.” 

• “By heaven, Morton, that taunt demanded an unfriendly 
answer, but I |)ardon it, for your brother also is concerned ; but 
this election ^all be anntdled. I tell you, Earl of Morton, 
while I hold the sword of state in my royal nephew’s name, 
r\pither Lord nor Knight in Scotland shall dispute my authority ; 
and if I bear with insults from my friends, it is only while I 
know ihrnn to be such, and#forgive thoir follies for their 
faithfulness.” 

Morton m4j#fcered what seemed to be some excuse, and the 
Regent answered him in a mUder tone, and then subjoined, 
“Besides, 1 baire another pledge than Glendinning’s recom- 
mendation, loT this youth’s fidelity — his nearest relative has 
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placed herself in ray liaiidH a& his security, to be dealt withal 
as his doiiige^ shall deserve.’* 

“ That is Something,” replied Morton ; yet in fair love 
and good-will, I must still •pray you Ho keep on your guard. 
The foes are stirring again, as horse-flies and hornets become 
busy so soon & the storm-blaat is over, George*of Seyton was 
crossing the causeway this morning with a scijre of men at his 
back, and had a ruffle with my fc'cnds of the house of Leslie — 
they met at the Tron, and were nghting Sard, when the provost, 
with his gnai-d of partisans, came in thirdsman, and staved them 
asunder with their halberds, os men part dog and Dear. 

“ He hath my order for sirah interference,” said the Regent 
— Has any one been hurt^” 

George of Seyton himself, by bliltck Ralph Leslie — the devil 
take the rapier that ran not through from side to side ! Ralph 
has a bloody coxcomb, by a blow tfrom a messan-page whom 
nobody knew — Dkik Seyton of Windygowl is nm thiough the 
arm, and two gallants of the* Leslies have suffered phlebotoifly. 
This is all the geiiMe blood which has been spilled in tlie revel ; 
but a yeoman or two on both sides have had bones broken and 
ears chnppe<l. The ostlere-wivljp, who axo like to be the only 
losers by their miscarriage, have dragged the knaves oft’ the 
street, and are crying a drunken coronach over them.” 

“You take it lightly, Douglas,” said the Regent; “these 
broils and feuds would shame the capital of the great Turk, let 
alone that of a Christian and reformed state. But, if I dive, 
this gear shall be amended ; and men shall say^ when they read 
ray story, that if it were ray cruel hap to rise to power by the 
dethronement of a sister, I employed it, when gained, for the 
benefit of the commonweal.” 

“And of your friemls,” replied Morton ; “wherefore I trust 
for your instant order annulling the election of this lurdane 
Abbot, Edward Glendinning,” 

“You shall be presently satisfied,” said the Regent; and 
stepping forward, he l>egan to call, “ So ho, Hyndman 1” wheh 
suddenly his eye lighted on •Inland Graeme — “By fny feith, 
Douglas,” said he, turning to his friend, “ here have been three 
atcounsdl” % 

“Ay, but only two can keep counsd,” said ittorton; “the 
galliard must be disposed of” 

“For shame, Morton— an orphan lioy 1— Heanfefti thee, my 
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child — Thou hast told me some of thy accomplishments — canst 
thou speak truth V' » 

Ay, my lord, wh^n it serves my turn,” replied ^rseme. 

“It shall serve thy tinrn now,” aaid the Regent ; “and false- 
hood shall be thy destructJbn. How much hast thou heard or 
understood of what we two have spoken together^” 

“ But little, nr^ lord,” replied Roland Grseme boldly, “ which 
met my apprehension, saving Ahat |t seemed to me as if in 
something you doubted the faith of the Knight of Avenel, under 
who^e roof I was nurtured.” 

“ And *what hast thou ta say on that point, young man 
continued the Regent, bendmg his eyes uix)n him with a keen 
and strong expression of observation.* 

“ That,” said the page, ‘depends on the quality of those who 
speak against his honour whose bread I have long eaten. If 
they be my inferiors, I say* they lie, and will maintain what I 
say with my baton ; if my equals, still I say«,they lie, and will 
dds battle in the quarrel, if they*list, with my sword ; if my 
superiors”— he paused. • 

“ Proceed boldly,” said the Regent — “ What if thy superiors 
said aught that nearly touched jrour master's honour 

“ I would say,” replied Greeme, “ that he did ill to slander 
the absent, and that my master was a man who could render an 
ac^couut of his actions to any one who should manfully demand 
it of him to his face.” 

“And it were manfully said,” replied the Regent — “ what 
thinkest thou, njy Lord of Morton 1” 

“I tliink,” replied Morton, “that if the young galliard 
resemBle a certain ancient fnend of ours, as much in the craft 
of his disposition as he does in and in brow, there may be a 
wide difference betwixt what he means and what he spea^.” 

“And whom meanest thou that he resembles so closely?” 
said Murray. 

“Even the true and trusty Julian Avenel,” replied Morton. 

•“But this youth belongs to the Debateable Laud,” said 
Murray, • 

“ It ^ay be so ; but Julian w«Ss an outlying striker of venison, 
and made man;^ a far cast when he had a fair doe in chase.” 

“ Pshaw i”TKud the Regent, “this is but idle talk — Here, 
thou Hyndman — ^thou curiosity,” calling to the usher, who now 
entered, — ‘Conduct this youth to his companion — You will 
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botilh,” he said to Graeme, ‘‘keep yourselves in rejwiiness to 
travel on short notice.’* — And then, motioning to him courte- 
ously to withdraw, he broke up the intervhjji^. 


CHAPTER N^J^ETEE^NTH.’ 

It is and is not — *ti8 the thing I sought for, 

Have kneerd for, pray’d for, risk’d my fame and Me for, 

And jet it is not — no more than the shadow 
Upon the har<i, colii, lilt, and polish’d min'Qr, 

Is tlie warm, graceful, ronnded, living substance 
Which it presents in form and lineahient. 

Old Play. 

The usher, with gravity which iH concealed a jealous scowl, con- 
ducted Roland Graeme to ar lower apartment, where he foiEid 
his comrade the iiilconer. The man of office then bjriefly ac- 
quainted them that this would be their residence till his Grace’s 
hirtlier orders ; that they wer^ to go to the pantiy, to the 
buttery, to the cellar, and to tlffe kitchen, at the usual hours, 
to receive the allowances becoming their station, — instructions 
which Adam Woodcock’s old familiarity with the court made 
liim perfectly understand — “ For your beds,” he said, “ you must 
go to the hostelry of Saint Michael’s, in respect the palej^e is 
now full of the domestics of the greater nobles.” 

No sooner was the usher’s back tunied than Xdam exclaimed, 
with all the glee of eager curiosity, And now, Master Roland, 
the new’s — the news — come, imbutton thy pouch, and give us 
thy tidings — What says the Regent ? asks he for Adam Wood- 
cock ? — and is all soldered up, or must the Abbot of Unreason 
strap for it?” " 

“ All is well in that quarter,” said the page ; “ and for the 
rest — But, hey-day, what ! have you taken the chain and medal 
off from my bonnet?” % 

“And meet time it was, wh& yon usher, rin$gar-faced rogue 
that he is, began to inquire what Popish tra^m you were 
wearing— -By the mass, the metal would have Iwn "confiscated 
for con^ence’ sake, like your other rattle-trap yonder at Avenel, 
which hlistrcss Lilias bears about on her shoes ULtbo guise of a 
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pair of shoe-buckles — ^This comes of carrying Popish nicknackets 
about you.” 

“The jade!” ex«bimed Poland Grasme, “has? she melted 
down my rosary into buckles for her clumsy hoofs, which will 
set off such a garnish nearly as well as a cow’s might ? — But, 
hang her, let her keep them — many a dog’s trickfhave I played 
old Lilias, for want of having something better to do, and the 
buckles will serve for a remeiij^brance. Do you remember the 
verjuice I put into the' comfits, when old Wingate and .%he were 
to breakfast together on Easter morning 

“In troth do I, Master Roland — the m^or-domo’s mouth 
was as crooked as a hawk’s beak for the whole morning after- 
wards, and any^’other page in yoSr foom would have tasted the 
discipline of the porter’s ledge for it. But my Lady’s favour 
stood between your skin and many a jerking — Lord send you 
may be the better for her protection in such matters !” 

“ 1 am at least grateful for it, Adam ; ai^ 1 am glad you 
ptft me in mind of it.” • 

“Well, but the news, my young master” said Woodcock, 
“ spell me the tidings — ^what are we to fly at next 1 — ^lAat did 
the Regent say to you ]” ^ 

“ Nothing that I am to repeat again,” said Roland Graiine, 
shaking his head. 

“ Why, hey-day,” said Adam, “ how prudent we are become 
all of a sudden 1 You have ^vanced rarely in brief space, 
Master Roland. You have well-nigh had your head broken, 
and you have gained your gold chain, and you have made an 
enemy^ Master Usher to wit, with his two legs hke hawks’ 
perches, and you have had audience of the fu’st man in the 
^ealm, and bear as much mystery in your brow, as if you had 
flown in tlie court-sky ever since you were hatched. I believe, 
in my soul, you would run with a piece of the egg-shell on 
your head like the curlews, which (I would we were after them 
again) we used to call whaups in the Halidome and its neigh- 
flSurhood* But sit thee down, boy; Adam Woodcock was 
never the lad to sedc to enter uAo forbidden secrets — ^sit thee 
down,* and I will go and fetdf the vivers — know the butler 
and the pantlyr of old.” 

The goo<l?iatured falconer set forth upon his errand, busying 
himself about procuring their refreshment; and, during his 
absence* Boland Grmme abandoned himself to the stmuge, 
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complicated, and yet heart^tirring reflections, to which the 
events of the morning had given risa Yesterday he was of 
neither marfi nor likelihood, a vagrant boy^sthe attendant on a 
relative of whose sane judgment he himself had not the highest 
opinion ; but now he bad be<jome, he knew not why, or where- 
fore, or to what extent, the custodier, as the Scottish phrase 
went^ of some important state secret, in th^ safe keeping of 
wMch the Kegeiit himself, was ^ncerned. It did not diminish 
from, but rather added to, the mterest^of a situation so unex- 
pected, that Roland himself did not perfectly understand 
wherein he stood committed by the state secrets, in* which he 
had unwittingly become participator. On the contraiy, he felt 
like one who looks on a fbiJfantic landscape, df which he sees 
the features for the first time, and then obscured with mist and 
driving tempest. The imjWect glimpse which the eye catches 
of rocks, trees, and other objects . around him, adds double 
dignity to these shrouded mountains and darkened abysses, of 
which the height, depth, and extent, are left to imagination. 

But mortals, especially at the well-appetised agp which 
precedft twenty years, are seldom so much engaged either by 
real or conjectural subjects of spjcxilation, but that their earthly 
wants claun their hour of attention. And with many a smile 
did our hero, so the reader may term him if he will, hail the 
re-appeamnee of his friend Adam Woodcock, bearing on one 
platter a tremendous portion of boiled beef, and on another a 
plentiful allowance of greens, or rather what the Scotch ©caH 
lang‘kale. A groom followed with broad, salt, the other 
means of setting forth a meal ; and when they had both placed 
on the oaken table what they bore in their hands, the falconer 
observed, that since he knew the court, it had got harder an^ 
harder every day to the poor gentlemen and yeomen retainers, 
but that now it was an absolute flaying of a flea for the hide 
and tallow. Such thronging to the wicket, and such churlish 
answers, and such bare berf-bones, such a shouldering at the 
buttery-hatch and cellarage, and nought to b^ gained beyonfl 
small insuflicient single ale, ^r at best with a single atraike of 
malt to counterbalance a double allowance of water-^“ By the 
mass, though, my young friend,” said he, while saw the food 
disappearing fast under Roland's active exertions, it is not ao 
well to lament for former times as to take tlie advantage of the 
present, else we are like to lose on both sides.'* • 
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So saying, Adam Woodcock drew his chair towards the ta^e, 
unsheathed his knife (for every one carried that uninister of 
festive distribution % himself), and imitated his yftung compa- 
nion’s example, who for •the moment had lost his* anxiety for 
the future in the eager satisfaction of an appetite Aiarpened by 
youth and abstinence. 

In tnith, they^,made, though the materials were sufficiently 
simple, a very respectable m<^, at .the expense of the royal 
allowance ; and Adam*Woodcoc^ notwithstanding the delibe- 
rate censure which he had passed on the household beer of the 
palace, had taken the fourth deep draught of the black jack ere 
he remembered him that he had spoken in its dispraise. Fling- 
ing himself jollily and luxuriously^ Jbk in an old danske elbow- 
chair, and looking with^arelbss glee towards the page, extending 
at the same time his right leg, and stretching the other easily 
over it, he reminded his com}>anion that he had not yet heard 
the ballad which he had made for the Abbpt of Unreason’s 
ref eL And accordingly he struck merrily up with 

• 

“The Pope, that pagan fuU of pride, 

Has blinded ns fuU long” 

Roland Grscme, who felt no great delight, as may be sup- 
posed, in the falconer’s satire, considering its sulyect, began to 
snatch up his mantle, and fiing it around his shoulders, an 
action which instantly interrupted the ditty of Adam Woodcock. 

Where the vengeance are you going now,” he said, “ thou 
restless boy 1 — IJiou hast quicksOver in the veins of thee to a 
certa^ity, and caust no more abide any douce and sensible 
commuting, than a hoodless "hawk would keep perched on m> 
wrist I” 

« Why, Adam,” replied the page, if you must needs know, 
I am about to take a walk and look at this fair city. One may 
as well be still mewed up in the old castle of the lake, if one 
is to sit the live--long night between four walls, and hearken to 
oM ballads.” 

It is a ballad — ^the Lord help thee 1” replied Adam, 

and that of the best that eW was matched with a rousing 
chorus.” ^ 

Be it soj”* said the page, “ I will hear it another day, when 
the rain is dashing agsdnst the windows, and there is neither 
steed stamping^ nor spur jingling^ uor feather waving in the 
xt o 
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ne^hbourhood to mar my marking it well. But even now I 
want to been the world, and to look about me.” 

“ But thel never a stride shall you go wjthout me,” said the 
falconer, ** ifiitil the Eegent .jshall take you whole and sound off 
my hand ; aiid so, if you will, we may go to the hostelrie of 
Saint Michaels, and there you will see company enough, but 
through the casement, mark you me ; for as to rambling through 
the street to seek Seytons ^nd Ladies, and havmg a dozen holes 
drilled in your new jacket with rapier and poniard, I will yield 
no way to it.” 

“To the hostelrie of Saint Michaers, then, with all my 
heart,” said the page ; and they left the palace accordingly, 
rendered to the sentinels at^tlfe gate, who had uow taken their 
posts for the evening, a strict account of their names and 
business, were dismissed through a small wicket of the olose- 
barred portal, and soon reached the, inn or hostelrie of Saint 
Michael, which stpod in a large court-yard, off the main street, 
close under the descent of che Calton-Mll. The place, wide, 
waste, and uncomfcrtable, resembled rather an EastexipL caravan* 
sary, where men found shelter indeed, but were obliged to 
supply themselves with everything else, than one of our 
modem inns ; 

Where not one comfort shall to those be lost. 

Who never ask, or never feel, the cost. 

But still, to the inexperienced eye of Roland Grseme,,,the 
bustle and confusion of this place of public resort furnished 
excitement and amusement. In the large room into which th^ 
had rather found their own way than been ushered by mino 
host, travellers and natives of the city entered and departed, 
met and greeted, gamed or drank together, forming the strongest 
contrast to the stem and monotonous order and silence with 
which matters were conducted in the well-ordered household of 
the Knight of Avenel. Altercation of every kind, from brawl* 
ing to jesting, was going on amongst the groups around them, 
and yet the noise and mingled voices seem^ to disturb no one, 
and indeed to be noticed by no^others than by those who com- 
posed the group to which the speaker belonged. 

The <&lconer passed through the apartment ftr-a {nojecting 
latticed window, which foimed a sort of recess from the room, 
itself ; and having hme ensccmced himself and his companion, 
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he called for some refreshments ; and a tapster, after he had 
shouted for the twentieth time, accommodated hi^p with the 
remains of a cold (japon and a neat’s tongue, tog^her with a 
pewter stoup of w^ ifirench vin-^le-pays. ** Fetifti a stoup of 
brandy-wine, thou kiiave-^We will be jolly to-night, Master 
Roland,’’ said the, when he saw himself thus accommodated, 
and let Care come to-morrow.” 

But Roland fiad eaten too lately^ to enjoy the good cheer ; 
and feeling his curioi^ity mu% sharper than his appetite, he 
madd it his choice to look out of the lattice, which overhung a 
large yard, surroimded by the stables of the hostelrie, and fed 
his eyes on the busy sight beneath, whOe Adam Woodcock, 
after he had compared his compaHicifi to the “ Laird of Macfar- 
lane’s geese, who liked thek play better than their meat,” dis- 
posed of his time with the aid of cup and trencher, occasionally 
humming the burden of h^ birth-strangled ballad, and beating 
time to it with his fingers on the little rotm^ tabla In this 
exercise he was frequently interrupted by the exclamations of 
his companion, as he saw something new the yard beneath, 
to attract and interest him. 

It was a busy scene, for the^umber of. gentlemen and nobles 
who were now crowded into the dty, had filled all spare stables 
and places of public reception with their horses and military 
attendants. There were some score of yeomen, dressing their 
own or their masters’ horses in the yard, whistling, singing, 
laughing, and upbraiding each other, in a style of wit which the 
good order of Ayenel Castle rendered strange to Roland Grmme’s 
ears. Others were busy repairing their own arms, or cleaning 
those "^of their masters. One fellow, having just bought a 
bundle of twenty spears, was sitting in a corner, employed in 
painting the white staves of the weapons with y^ow and 
vermilion. Other lacqueys led large stag-hounds, or wolf-dogs, 
of noble race, carefully muzzled to prevent accidents to pas- 
sengers. All came and yent, mixed together and separated, 
trnder the delighted eye of the page, whose imagination had 
not even conceived a scene so gail|r divirsified with the objects 
he had most pleasure in beholding ; so that he was perpetually 
breaking the <miet reverie of honest Woodcock, and the mentd 
progress wBtcn he was making in his ditty, by exclaiming, 
^‘Look here, Adam — look at the bonny bay home — Saint 
Anthony, wha& a gallant forehand he hath got 1 — and see the 
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go<^y grey, which yonder fellow in the frieze^jacket dressing 
as awkwardly as if he had never touched aught but a eoW — I 
would I werfe nigh him to teach him his^,trade ^And lo you, 
Adam, the ^ay Milan armour that the yeoman is soouring, all 
steel and silver, like our Knight's ‘'prime suit, of which old 
Wingflrte makes such account~And see to yondes pretty wench, 
Adam, who comes tripping through them fidl \ijith her milk-pail 
•^1 warrant me she has had a l^g walk from the loaning ; she 
has a stammel waistcoat, like your iavouHte Oiooly Sunderland, 
Master Adam 

“ By my hood, lad,” answered the Mconer, “ it is well for 
thee thou wert brought up where grace grew. Even in the 
Castle of Avenel thou wert*a ^d-blood enough, ‘‘but hadst thou 
1)een nurtured here, within a flight-shot of the Court, thou 
hadst been the veriest crack-hemp of a page that ever wore 
feather in thy bonnet or steel by thy side ; truly, I wish it may 
end well with th^.” 

Kay, but leave thy senseless humming and drumming, <^d 
Adam, and come to the window ere thou hast drejiched thy 
senses in the pint-pot there. See here comes a merry minstrd 
with his crowd, and a wench wljth him, that dances with bells 
at her ankles ; and see^ the yeomen and pages leave their horses 
and the armour they were cleaning, and gather round, as is 
very natural, to hear the mtisic. Come, old Adam, we will 
thither too.” 

** You shall call me cutt if I do go down,” said Adam ; ‘iyou 
are near as good minstrelsy as the stroller can j^iake, if you had 
but the grace to listen to it.” 

But the wench in the stammel waistcoat is stopping too, 
Adam — by heaven, they are going to dance! IWe:^jackdi 
wants to dance with stammel waistcoat, but she is coy and 
recusant.” 

Then suddenly changing his tone of levity into one of deep 
interest and surprise, he exclaimed, ? Queen of Heaven 1 wWt 
is it that I see I” and t|^en remained silent. * 

The sage Adam Woodcock, who was in a sort of languid 
degree amused with the pagers exclamations, even wltile he 
professed to dei^ise them, became at length rather desirous to 
set bis tongtie once more a-going, that he mi^ enjoy the 
supmiority ^rded by his own intimate familiarity with the 
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ciimmstances which excited in his young companion’s mind so 
much wonderment. 

Well, then,” he«<^p.id at last, ‘‘ what is it you do see, Master 
Roland, that you have Become mute all of a sudden ?” 

Roland returned no answer. 

“ I say, Master Roland Grmme,” said the fflconer, it is 
manners in my country for a man to spealc when he is spoken 
to*” • 

Roland Graeme remSined silent. 

‘‘the murrain is in the boy,” said Adam Woodcock, “he 
has stared out his eyes, and talked his tongue to pieces, I 
think.” 

The falconer hastily <lrank off niJ can of wine, and came to 
Roland, who stood likd a sthtue, with his eyes eagerly bent on 
the courtyard, though Adam Woodcock was unable to detect 
amongst the joyous scenes* which it exhibited aught that could 
deserve such devoted attention. 

The lad is mazed 1” said the falconer to himself. 

But Roland Graeme had good reasons for Mis surprise, though 
they were not such as he could communicate to his companion. 

The touch of the old minstrels instrument, for he had already 
begun to play, had drawn in several auditors from the street, 
when one entered the gate of the yard, whoso appearance ex- 
clusively arrested the attention of Roland Gneme. He was 
of his own age, or a good deal younger, and from his dress and 
healing might be of the same rank and calling, having all the 
air of coxcombry and pretension, which accorded with a hand- 
some, ^though slight and low figure, and an elegant dress, in 
part hid by a large purple cloak. As he entered, he cast a 
gjance up towards the windows, knd, to his extreme astonish- 
ment, under the purple velvet bonnet and white featlier, Roland 
recognised the features so deeply impressed on his memory, the 
bright and clustered tresses, the laughing full blue eyes, the 
well-formed eyebrows, the nose, with the slightest possible 
inclination to be aquiline, the ruby lip, of which an arch and 
half-suppressed smile seemed tl^e Habitual expression — in short, 
the fohn and face of CJatherine Seyton ; in man’s attire, how- 
ever, and milpicking, as it seemed^ not unsuccessfully, the 
bea^g of a^outhfhl but forward page. 

Saint George and Saint Andrew!” exclaimed the amazed 
Boland Gftam# to himself, “ was there ever such an audacious 
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qufAn ! — she seems a little ashamed of her muuimeiy too, fox 
she holds Hie lap of her <doak to her and her colour is 
heightened-^- but, Santa, Maria, how she,.ehread8 the thrbng, 
with as firm' and bold a step as if she**had never tied petticoat 
round her waist ! — Holy saints 1 she holds up her riding*rod as 
if she would Idy it about some of their ears, that stand most in 
her way — hj the hand of my father 1 she bearf herself like the 
very model of pagehood. — Hey l^what ! sure she will not strike 
frieze-jacket in earnest V* But he was not long left in doubt ; 
for the lout whom he had before repeatedly noticed, standing 
in the way of the bustling page, and maintaining his place with 
clownish obstinacy or stiipidrby, the advanced riding-rod was, 
without a moment’s hesitation, sharply applied to his shoulders, 
in a manner which made him spring aside, rubbing the part of 
the body which had received so unceremonious a hint that it 
was in the way of his betters. The party injured growled forth 
an oath or two rf indignation, and Roland Graeme began to 
think of flying down stairs to the assistance of the translatSd 
Catherine ; but th<? laugh of the yard was against fria&e-jacket, 
which indeed had, m those days, small chance of fair play in a 
quarrel vrith velvet and embroidery ; so that the fellow, who 
was a menial in the inn, slunk back to finish his task of 
dressing the bonny grey, laughed at by all, but most by the 
wench in the stammel waistcoat, his fellow-servant, who, to 
crown his disgrace, had the cruelty to cast an applauding smile 
upon the author of the injuij, while, with a freedom more«like 
the milkmaid of the town than her of the plains, she accosted 
him with — Is there any one you want here, my pretty gentle- 
man, that you seem in such haste V* 

“ I seek a spr^ of a lad,’* said the seeming gallant, “ with a 
sprig of holly in his cap, black hair and black eyes, green 
jacket, and the air of a country coxcomb — I hs^ve sought him 
through every close and alley in the Oanongate, the fiend gore 
him!” 

“ Why, God-a-mercy, Nun !” muttered Boland Graeme, much 
bewildered. • ^ 

I win inquire him presently out for your fair *y®^^g 
worship,'^ said the wench of the iim. 

“Bo,” said the gallant squire, "and if you bring me to him, 
you shall hare a groat to-night, and a kiss on Sunday when 
you have on a deatmr kirtle.” 
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“Why, God-a-mercy, Nim!” again muttered Roland, “#his 
is a note above E La.” 

In a moment afte^ the servant entered the room^ and ushered 
in the object of his surprise. • 

While the disguised vestal looked with unabashed brow, and 
bold and rapid glance of her eye, through the Various parties 
in the large oiyi room, Roland Graame, who felt an internal 
awkward sense of bashful con^sion, which he deemed altogether 
unworthy of the bold &nd dashing character to which he aspired, 
determined not to be browbeaten and put down by this singular 
female, Uiit to meet her with a glance of recognition so sly, so 
penetrating, so expressively humorous, as should show her at 
once he was iii possession of her*setret and master of her fate, 
and should compel hdt to humble herself towards him, at least 
into the look and manner of respectful and deprecating ob- 
servance. • 

This was extremely well planned ; but ji^t as Roland had 
CWled up tlie knowing glance, the*suppiessed smile, the shrewd 
intelligent look, which was to ensure his triumph, he encoun- 
tered the bold, firm, and steady gaze of his brother or sister- 
page, who, casting on him a fq^con glance; and recognising him 
at once as the object of his search, walked up with the most 
unconcerned look, the most free and undaunted composure, 
and hailed him with “ You, Sir Holly-top, I would speak with 
you.” 

The steady coolness and assurance with which these words 
were uttered, iJthough the voice was the veiy voice he had 
heard, jat the old convent, and although the features more nearly 
resembled those of Catherine when seen close than when viewed 
/rom a distance, produced, nevertheless, such a confusion in 
RoIand*s mind, that he became uncertain whether he was 
not still under a mistake from the beginning; the knowing 
shrewdness which should have animated his visage faded into 
a sheepish bashfulness, and the half-suppressed but most intel- 
ligible smile, became the senseless giggle of one who laughs to 
cover his own disorder of ideas. • 

“ Do they understand a Scotch tongue in thy country, Holly- 
top}’^ said ttis marvellous specimen of metamorphosis. “I 
said I woulh speak with thee.” 

“ What is your business with my comrade, my you^ chick 
of the g^e W said Adam Woodcock, willing to step in to his 
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coippaaion's assistance, though totally at a loss to account for 
the suddentulisappeai'anco of all Roland’s usual smartness and 
presence of mind. ^ 

‘‘Nothing to you, my old cock of the perch/' replied the 
gallant ; “ gb mind your hawk's castings. I guess by your 
bag and your gauntlet that you are squire of the* body to a sort 
of kites.” j 

He laughed as he spoke, and^he laugh reminded Roland so 
irresistibly of the hearty fit of risibility, Jn which Catherine had 
indulged at his expense when they first met in the old nunnery, 
that he could scarce help exclaiming, “Catherine S^ton, by 
Heavens I” — He checked the exclamation, however, and only 
said, “1 think, sir, we tVo kre not totally stihngers to each 
other,” ‘ ‘ 

“ We must have met in our dreams then,” said the youth ; 
“ and my days are too busy to remember what I think on at 
nights.” 

“ Or apparently to remember upon one day those whom ybu 
may have seen on the preceding eve,” said Roland Gr«6me. 

The youth in his turn cast on him a look of some sturpzise, 
as he replied, “ I know no moi^^ of what you mean than does 
the horse I ride on — ^if there be ofience in your words, you shall 
find me as ready to take it as any lad in Lothian.” 

“ You know well,” said Roland, “ though it pleases you to 
use the language of a stranger, that with you I have no purpose 
to quarrel.” • 

“ Let me do mine errand, then, and he rid of you,” said the 
page. “ Step hither this way, out of that old leathern fist*3 
hearing.” 

They walked into the recess of the window, which Rdand 
had left upon the youth's entrance into the apartmeni The 
messenger then turned his back on the company, after casting 
a haety and sharp glance around to see if they were observed. 
Boland did the same, and the pagejn the purple mantle thus 
addressed him, taking at the same time ftom under bis cloak h 
short but beautifully wrought sword, with the hilt and Omar 
ments upon the sheath of silver, massively chased aiuf qvrnr* 
gilded— I bring you this weapon from a friend who it 
you under the solemn condition, that you will notUnsheathe it 
until you are commanded by your rightful Severe^. Par 
your warmth of temper m known, and the presUmfition wi^ 
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which you intrude yourself into the quarrels of others ; ?yid, 
therefore, this is laid upon you as a penance by tho*e who wish 
you well, and whosa^hand will influence your deistiny for good 
or for evil* This is whart I was charged to tell yoiJ, So if you 
will give a fair word for affair sword, and pledge J-our promise, 
with hand and glove, good and well ; and if n6t, I will carry 
back Oaliburn t^ those who sent it,” 

And may I not ask who^hese are?” said Roland Gr»me, 
admiring at the sanA time the beauty of the weapon thus 
offered him. 

“My commission in no 'ftray leads me to answer such a 
question,” said ho of the purple mantle. 

“ But if I dm ofiended,” sai^ Inland, “ may I not draw to 
defend myself)” • • 

“ Not Ma weapon,” answered the sword-bearer ; “ but you 
have your own at command, and, besides, for what do you wear 
your poniard?” • 

•“For no good,^’ said Adam Woodcock, who had now ap- 
proached close to them, “and that I can •witness as well as 
any one.” 

“ Stand back, fellow,” saidfthe messenger ; “ thou hast an 
intrusive curious face, that will come by a buffet if it is found 
where it has no concern.” 

“A buffet, my young Master Malapert?” said Adam, draw- 
ing back, however ; “ best keep down fist, or, by Our Lady, 
buffet will beget buffet !” 

“ Be paticnt,#Adam Woodcock,” said Roland Grseme ; — “ and 
let ma pray you, fair sir, since by such addition you choose for 
the present to be addressed, may 1 not barely unsheathe this 
{hir weapon, in pure simplicity of desire to know w^hether so fair 
a hilt and scabbard are matched with a befitting blade?” 

“ By no manner of means,” said the messenger ; “ at a word, 
you must take it under the promise that you never draw it 
until you receive the commands of your lawful sovereign, or 
fou must leave it alone.” 

“ Under that condition, and ^ofcing from your friendly hand, 
I acc^t of the sword,” said ffoland, taking it from his hand ; 

but credit njp, that tf we are to work together in any weighty 
emprise, seT am induced, to believe, some confidence and open- 
ness on your paii will be necessary to give the right impulse to 
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my zeal — I press for no more at present, it is enough that you 
understand Ve.” 

uudei^tand you !'* said the page, eschibiting the appear- 
ance of unfipigned surprise ‘*in his ^urn — Renounce me if I 
doi — here you stand jiggeting, and sniggling, and looking 
cunning, as if there were some mighty matter of intrigue and 
xjommon understanding betwixt you and me, tyhom you never 
set your eyes on before ^ 

“What !” said Roland Graeme, “will you deny that we. have 
met before 

“ Marry that I will, in any Christian court,” said the other 

page. , t 

“ And will you also deny,” said^ Roland, “ that it was re- 
commended to us to study each other’s features well, that 
in whatever disguise the time might impose upon us, each 
should recognise in the other the ‘‘secret agent of a mighty 
work 1 Bo not ytm rememl^r, that Sister Magdalen and Dame 
Bridget” , *' 

The messenger*' here interrupted him, shrugginj^ up his 
shoulders, with a look of compassion, “ Bridget and Magdalen ! 
why, this is madness and dreanfftng ! Hark yc, Master Holly- 
top, your wits are gone on wool-gathering; comfort yoursdf 
with a caudle, thatch your brain-sick noddle witli a woollen 
night-cap, and so God be with you !” 

As he concluded this polite parting address, Adam Wood- 
cock, who was again seated by the table on which stood* the 
now empty can, said to him, “ Will you driiric a cup, young 
man, in the way of courtesy, now you have done your errand, 
and listen to a good song?” and without waiting for an answbr, 
he commenced his ditty — • 

The Pope, lljat pagan full of pride, 

Hath blinded us full lang’*- 

It is probable that the good wine had made some innovation in 
the ifelconer’s brain, otherwise he would have recollected thb 
danger of introducing anyfiiijig like political or polemical 
pleasantry into a public assemblage, at a time when* men’s 
minds were in a state of great irritability. To jo Jiim justice, 
he perceived his error, and stopped short so soon as he saw 
that the word Rope had at once interrupted the separate con- 
versations of the various parties which were asseml^d in the 
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apartment ; and that many began to draw themselves up, bridle, 
look big, and prepare to take part in the impen^g brawl; 
while others, more Niecent and cautious persons, *^astily paid 
down their lawing, and •pjepared to leave the jdace ere bad 
should come to worse. 

And to worSe it was soon likely to come ; for* no sooner did 
Woodcock's ditty reach the ear of the stranger page, than, 
uplifting his riding-rod, he e:!i^laimed, “ He who speaks irre* 
verei^tly of the Holy f’ather of the church in my prdfeence, is 
the cub o]{ a heretic wolf-bitchy and I will switch him as I would 
a mongrel cur.” 

“ And I will break thy young ^te,” said Adam, “ if thou 
darest to lift a finger to me.” And then, in defiance of the 
young Drawoansir's threats* with a stout heart and dauntless 
accent, he again uplifted the stave. 

** The Pope, that pagan full of pride, 

Hathhlmded” • • 

But Adam was able to proceed no farltier, being himself 
unfortunately blinded by a stroke of the impatient youth's 
switch across his eyes. Enragfd at once by the smart and the 
indignity, the falconer started up, and darkling as he was, for 
his eyes watered too fast to permit his seeing anything, he 
would soon have been at close grips with his insolent adversary, 
had not Boland Grjeme, contrary to his nature, played for once 
the* prudent man and the peacemaker, and thrown himself 
betwixt them, imploring Woodcock's patience. “You know 
not,” ho said, “with whom you have to do, — And thou,” 
addressing the messenger, who stood scornfully laughing at 
Adam's rage, “ get tUee gone, whoever thou art ; if thou be'st 
what I guess thee, thou well knowest there are earnest reasons 
why thou shouldst.” 

“ Thou hast hit it right for once, Holly-top,” said the gallant, 
“ though I guess you dremyour bow at a venture. — Here, host, 
ttt this yeoman Imve a pottle of wine to wash the smart out of 
his eyes— and there is a French^cfbwn for him.” So saying, he 
threw “the piece of money on the table, and left the apftrtment, 
wilh a quick jet steady pace, looking finnly at right and left, 
as if to d^ interruption : and snapping his fingers at two or 
three respectable burghers, who, declaring it was a shame that 
any one ^ouldp be suffered to rant and ruffie in defence of the 
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Pope^ were labouriBg to find the hilts of their swords, which 
had got fo*;, the present unhappily entangled in the folds of 
their cloaks^ But, as the adyersary wsus^one ere any of them 
had reached his weapon, they did^^not tfairtk it necessary to 
unsheathe cold iron, but merely observed to each other, “ This 
is more tharf masterful violence, to see a poor man stricken 
in the face just for singing a ballad against tlie whore of 
Babylon ! If the Pope's <cham][^mns are to be bangsters in our 
very change-houses, we shall soon have the old shavelings ^ back 
again.” 

“ The provost should look to it,” said another, and have 
some five or six armed with partisans, to come in upon the first 
whistle, to teach these gallants their lesson, For, look you, 
neighbour Lugleather, it is not fbr decent householders like 
ourselves to be brawling with the godless grooms and pert 
pages of the nobles, that are bred up to little else save blood- 
shed and blasphemy.” 

For all that, neighbour,” said Lugleather, I would hfi.ve 
curried that youn^tcr as properly as ever I curried a lamb's 
hide, had not the hilt of my bilbo been for the instant beyond 
my grasp ; and before I couldi turn my girdle, gone was my 
master 1” 

“ Ay,” said the others, the devil go with him, and peace 
abide with us — I give my rede, neighbours, that we pay the 
lawing, and be stepping homeward, like brother and brother ; 
for old Saint Giles's is tolling curfew, and the street g£ws 
dangerous at night,” « 

With that the good burghers a(yusted their cloaks, and 
prepared for their departure, while he that seemed the briskest 
of the three, laying his ♦hand on his Andrea Ferrara, observed, 
that they that spoke in praise of the Pope on the Highgate 
of Edinburgh, had best bring the sword of Saint Peter to 
defend, them.” 

While the iU humour excited by •the insolence of the young 
aristocrat was thus evaporating in empty menace, Inland 
Grseme had to control thd* more serious indignation of 
Adam Woodcock. “ Why, man, it wiis but a switch across the 
mazzard~blow your nose, dry your eyes, and will se^ all 
the better for it.” 

By this light, which I Cannot see,” said Adam Woodcock, 
^thou hast a i&lde friend to me, yomg‘ m&'^-^neither 
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taking up my rightful quarrel, nor letting me fight it out 
myseSl” ^ 

“ Fy for shame, Adam Woodcock,” replied the ^outh, deter- 
mined to tuni the*, taijlesfdou him, and become in tuhi the coun- 
sellor of good order and peaceable demeanour — “I say, fy for 
shame ! — ^Alas,«that you will speak thus ! Here^aro you sent 

with me to prevent my innocent youth getting into snares” 

wish your innocent you^ werp cut short with a hidter, 
with all my heart,” said Adam, who began to see which way 
the admonition tended. 

— ‘‘ And instead .rof setting* before me,” continued Roland, 
“an example of patience and sobriety becoming the falconer 
of Sir Halbert <Glendinning, you me off I know not how 
many flagons of ale, besides a gallon of wine, and a fulF measure 
of strong waters.” 

“ It was but one small pottle,” said poor Adam, whom con- 
sciousness of his own indiscretion now reduce^ to a merely de- 
fensive warfare. • 

“ It was enough to pottle you handsomely, however,” said the 
page — “ And then, instead of going to bed to sleep off your 
liquor, must you sit singing yojjr roistering songs about popes 
and pagans, till you have got your eyes almost switched out of 
your head ; and but for my interference, whom your di-nnken 
ingratitude accuses of deserting you, yon galliard would have 
cut your throat, for he was whipping out a whinger as broad as 
my l||ind, and as sharp as a razor — And these are lessons for 
an inexperienced Youth ! — Oh, Adam 1 out upon you 1 out upon 
you !”. 

“ Marfy, amen, and with all my heart,” said Adam ; “ out 
upon my folly for expecting anything but impertinent raillery 
f!r5m a page like thee, that if he saw his father in a scrape, 
would laugh at him instead of lending him aid.” 

“ Nay, hut I will lend you aid,” said the page, still laughing, 
“that is, I will lend thee^aid to thy chamber, good Adam, 
where thou shalt sleep off wine and ale, ire and indignation, 
and awake the next morning with» as much fair wit as nature 
has ble^ijsed thee withal. Only ohe thing I will warn thee, good 
Adam, i&at henceforth and for ever when thou railest at mo for 
beh^ somewllaf hot at hand, and rathear too prompt to out with 
poniard or so, thy admonition shall serve* as a prologue to the 
memorable^sdvc^tme of the switching of Saint Mich^'s.” 
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With such condoling expressions he got the crest-fallen fel* 
coner to hi% bed, and then retired to his own pallet, whore it was 
some time Qre he could fall asleep. . If tjie messenger whom 
he had seeft were really Qatherine lieyton, what a masculine 
virago and termagant must she beW and stored with what an 
inimitable command of insolence and assurance I-r-The brass on 
her brow would furbish the front of twenty pages ; and I 
should know,” thought Inland, “ what that amounts to — ^And 
yet, her^features, her look, her light gai#; her laughing eye, the 
art with which she disposed the mantle to show no more of her 
limbs than needs must be seen — 1 am glad she had aV least that 
grace left — the voice, the smile — ^it must have been Catherine 
Sey ton or the devil in her ♦ikftness 1 One thin^ is good, 1 have 
silenced the eternal predications of* that ass Adam Woodcock, 
who has set up for bdug a preacher and a governor over me so 
soon as he has left the hawlra* mew behind Mm.” 

And with this comfortable reflection, joined to the happy 
indifference wMcn youth hath for the events of the morrqiw, 
Roland Graeme feU fast asleep. 


CHAPTER TWENTIETH. 

Now have you reft me from my staff, my guide, 

Who taught my youth, as men teach untamed falcons. 

To use my strength discreetly — I am reft 
Of comrade and of counsel. 

Old Plat. 

In the grey of the next morning^s dawn there was a loud knock- 
ing at the gate of the hostelry ; and those without, proclaimiug 
that they came in the name of the Regent, were instantly 
admitted. A moment or two afterwards Michael Wing-the- 
wind stood by the bedside of our travellers. 

♦‘Up! up!” he said, there is fio slumber where Murrgy 
hath work ado.” ^ 

Both sleepers sprang up, and began to dress then^elves. 
^'You, old friend,” said Wing-the-wind to Adam Wo(^oock, 
“ must to horse instantly, with this packet t<f the Monks of 
Kennaquhair ; and with this,” delivmng them as he spoke, ta 
the Knight of AvoneL” 
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As much as commanding the monks to annul their election, 
I^U warrant me, of an Abbot,*' quoth Adam Woodcock, as lie 
put the packets into^his bag, “and charging my lAaster to see 
it done — To hawk at ona brother with another is l&s than fair 
play, methinks.** • • 

“ Fash not ttiy beard about it, old boy,** said Michael, “ but 
betake thee to th^e saddle presently ; for if these orders are not 
obeyed there will be bare walls^t the,Kirk of Saint Mary’s, and 
it may be at the CastlePof Avenel to boot ; for I heard my Lord 
of Mbrton loud with the Regent, and we are at a pass that we 
cannot stsftid with him auent trifles.** 

“ But,” said Adam, “ touching the Abbot of Unreason — what 
say they to thatf outbreak ^ — An fhej be shrewishly disposed, I 
were better pitch the packets to Satan, and take the other side 
of the Border for my bield.** 

“ Oh, that was passed oyer as a jest, since there was little 
harm done. — But, hark thee, Adam,” continued his comrade, 
“ M there was a dozen vacant abba^es in your road, whether of 
jest or earnest, reason or unreason, draw thoutnever one of their 
mitres over thy brows — The time is not fitting, man ! — besides, 
our Maiden longs to clip the ne^pk of a fat churchman.** 

“ She shall never shear mine in that capacity,** said the fal- 
coner, while he knotted the kerchief in two or tliee double folds 
around his sunburnt bull-neck, calling out at the some time, 
“ Master Roland, Master Roland, make haste ! we must back 
to p^ch and mew, and, thank Heaven more than our own wit, 
with our bones ^^hole, and without a stab in the stomach.** 

“ Nay, but,” said Wing-the-wind, “ the page goes not back 
withycii, the Regent has other employment for him.** 

“Saints and sorrows!’* exclaimed the falconer — “Master 
Ribland Grssme to remain here, and I to return to Avenel ! — 
Why, it cannot be — the child cannot manage himself in this 
wide world without me, and I question if he will stoop to any 
other whistle than mine qwn ; there are times I myself can 
hardly bring him to my lure.'* 

It was at Roland*8 tongue’s end#:o say something concerning 
the occasion they had for using ihutually each other’s prudence, 
but the real anxiety which Adam evinced at parting with him 
took iaw^y His* disposition to such ungracious railleiy. The 
falconer did not altogether escape, however, for in turning his 
face towards tfip lattice his friend Michael caught a glimpse of 
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it, and exclaimed, “ I prithee, Adam Woodcock, what hast thou 
be*en doini^ with these eyes of thine 1 They are swelled to the 
staHing frofli tlie socket ^ „ 

Nought in the world, ".said he, *rfter casting a deprecatir^ 
glance at Boland Graeme, '‘but tMb effect of sleeping in this 

d (I tnicMe without a pillow/^ • 

"Why, Adam Woodcock, thou must be^ grown strangely 
dainty,*’ said his old oonjpiMiog ; " I have known thee sleep 
all night with no better pillow than a bush of ling, and start 
up with the sun, as gleg as a falcon ; and now tliine eybs re- 
semble ’* — — 

" Tush, man, what signifies how mine eyes look now V* said 
Adam — " let us but roast # crab-apple, pour*a pottle of ale 
on it, and bathe our throats withal, thou shalt see a change in 
me.** 

"And thou wilt be in heart to ping thy jolly ballad about 
the Pope,** said Ijis comrade. ‘ 

" Ay, that I will,** replied the falconer, " that is, when «ve 
have left this quiet town five miles behind us, if you wUi take 
your hobby and ride so far on my way/* ^ 

" Nay, that I may not,** sai^ Michael — " I eau but stop to 
partake your morning draught, and see you fairly to horse— I 
will see that they saddle them and toast the crab for thee with- 
out loss of time.** 

During his absence the fidconer took the page by the hand — 
" May I never hood hawk again,** said the good-natured fellow, 
" if I am not as sqrry to part with you as if yqu were a child of 
mine own, craving pardon for the freedom — I cannot tell what 
makes me love you so much, unless it be for the reason that I 
loved the vidous devil of a brown galloway-nag whom my 
master the Knight called Satan, till Master Wai^en chang^ 
his name to Seyton ; for he scud it was over boldness to caU a 

beast after the King of Darkness** 

"And,** said the page, "it was o^jer boldness in him, I trow, 
to call a vicious brute after a noble family/* • 

" Well,** proceeded Adam| " Seyton or Satan, I loved that 
nag over every other horse in fhe stable-^There was no sleeping 
oh his back — he was for ever fidgeting, bolting^rearing, bitiag, 
kicking, and giving you work to do, and maybe tlK measure 
your ^k on the heather tg the bo^ of it aU. And I think 1 
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love you better thm any lad in the castle for the self-same 
qualities." 

Thanks, thanks,* kind Adam. 1 regard my^lf bound to 
you for the good estimatiojji in whfch you hold me." 

“ jN'ay, interrupt me not/’ said the falconer — Satan was a 
good nag — Bflt I say I think I shall call the t^o eyases after 
you, the one Eeland, and the other Grmme ; and while Adam 
Woodcock lives, be sure you^iave a friend — Here is to thee, 
my (Jear son." * • 

Roland most heartily returned the grasp of the hand, and 
Woodcoct, having taken a deep draught, continued his farewell 
speech. ^ ^ ^ 

“ There are three things I warn you against, Roland, now 
that you are to treadT thil weary world without my experience 
to assist you. In the first place, never draw a dagger on sliglit 
occasion — eveiy man’s doublet i^ not so well stuffed as a certain 
abbot’s that you wot of. Secondly fly not at every pretty girl, 
lifee a merlin at a thiush — ^you will not always wm a gold chain 
for your labour — and, by the way, here I Return to you your 
fanfarona — ^keep it close, it is weighty, and may benefit you at 
a pinch more ways than one. ^Thirdly, ,and to conclude, as our 
worthy preacher says, beware of the pottle-pot — it has drenched 
the judgment of wiser men than you. I could bring some in- 
stances of it, but I daresay it needeth not ; for if you should for- 
get your own mishaps, you will scarce fail to remember mine — 
And so farewell, my dear son.” 

Roland retunned his good wishes, and failed not to send his 
humble duty to his kind Lady, charging the falconer, at the 
samf time, to express his regret that he should have offended 
her, and his determination so to bear him in the world that 
she would not be ashamed of the generous protection she had 
afibrded him. 

The falconer embraced his young friend, mounted his stout, 
roimd-made, trotting nag^ which the serving-man, who had 
jffctended him, held ready at the door, and took the road to the 
southward. A sullen and heavy Sound echoed from the horse’s 
feet, m if indicating the sorrow of the good-natured rider. 
Eveiy hoof4read seemed to tap upon Roland’s heart as he heard 
his comrade withdraw with so little of his usual alert activity, 
and felt that he was once more alone in the world. 

He waT roused from his reverie by Michael Wing-the-vdnd, 
'VOIi. XI. V 
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whp remmded him that it was necessary they should instantly 
return to tb3 palace, as my Lord Regent went to the Sessions 
early in th^ morning. They went thitjjer accordingly, and 
Wing-the-wmd, a favourite** old domestic, who was admitted 
nearer to thh Regent's person and^vacy than many whose 
posts were mof e ostensible, soon introduced Grseme into a small 
matted chamber, where he had an audience of the present head 
of the troubled State of Scotland. The Earl of Murray was 
clad in s) sad-coloured morning-gown, wfth a cap and 8lipi)ers 
of the same cloth, but, even in this easy ddshabille, held his 
sheathed rapier in his hand, a precaution which hb adopted 
when receiving strangers, rather in compliance with the earnest 
remonstrances of his friends &nd partisans tliaii from any per- 
sonal apprehensions of his own. He ans*irered with a silent nod 
the respectful obeisance of the page, and took one or two turns 
through the small apartment in silence, fixing his keen eye on 
Roland, as if he , wished to penetrate into his very soul. At 
length he broke sdence. *' 

“Your name is,*I think, Julian Graeme?” 

Roland Qraeme, my lord, not Julian,” replied tl;e page. 

Right — I was misled by son^ trick of my memory---Roland 
Graeme, from the Debateablo Lan<l. — Roland, thou knowest the 
duties which belong to a lady’s service ?” 

“ I should know them, my lord,” replied Roland, “ having 
been bred so ntMix the person of my Lady of Avenel ; but I trust 
never more to practise them, as the Knight hath promised — 
“ Bo silent, young man,” said the Regent ; I am to speak, 
and you to hear and obey. Tt is necessary that, for some space 
at least, you shall again enter into the service of a lady, who, 
in rank, hath no equal in Scotland; and this service accom- 
plished, I give thee my word as Knight and Prince, that it shatl 
open to you a course of ambition, such as may weU gratify the 
aspiring wishes of one whom circumstances entitle to entertain 
much higher views than thou. I wijl take thee into my house- 
hold, and near to my person, or, at your own choice, I will give 
you the command of a fool company — either is a preferment 
which the proudest laird in the land might be glad tonsure 
for a second son.” 

May I presume to ask, my lord,” said RoWfi, observing 
the Earl paused for a reply, ** to whom my ^or services are in 
the first plaod destined 1” 
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“You will be told hereafter^,” said the Kegent ; and then, aa 
if overcoming some internal reluctance to speak fa]^her himklf, 
he added, ‘^or why should I not myself tell ymx tliat you are 
about to enter into {ko service of £i most jllustriofts — most un- 
happy lady — into the ser^ce of Mary of Scotland?” 

“Of the Queen, my lord *2” said the page, unable to repress 
his surprise. 

“Of her who was the Queen !” sa^d Murray, with a singular 
mixture of displeasuW) and embarrassment in his tona of voice. 
“ Ybu must be aware, young man, that her son reigns in her 
stead.” • 

He sighed from an nmotion, partly natural, perhaps, and 
partly assumedr. • • 

“ And am I to attend upon her Grace in her place of impri- 
sonment, my lord?” again demanded the page, with a straight- 
forward and hardy simplicity, which somewhat disconcerted the 
sage and powerful statesman. * 

• “ She IS not imprisoned,” ans%fered Murray angrily ; “ God 
forbid she should — she is only sequestrated* from state affairs, 
and from the business of the public, until the world be so 
effectually settled, that she nj^y enjoy her natural and uncon- 
trolled freedom, without her royal disposition being exi)osed to 
the practices of wicked and designing men. It is for this pur- 
pose,” he added, “ that while she is to be furnished, as right is, 
with such attendance as may befit her present secluded state, 
it liecomes necessary that those placed around her are persons 
on 'Whose pnn^nce I can have reliance. You see, therefore, 
you are at once called on to discharge an office most hoiiour- 
abie in itself, and so to discharge it that you may make a 
Mend of the Regent of Scotland. Thou art, I have been told, 
a singularly apprehensive youth ; and I perceive by thy look 
that thou dost already imderstand what I would say on this 
matter. In this schedule your particular points of duty are set 
down at length — but thj sum required of you is fidelity — I 
tnoan fidelity to myself and to the state. You are, therefore, 
to vratch every attempt which h tnade, or inclination displayed, 
to open any communication With any of the lords who have 
become bandars in the west — with Hamilton, Seyton, with 
Pleming, df the like. It is trqe that my gracious sister, reflect- 
ing upon the ill chances that have happed to the state of this 
poor kui^om,,from evil counsellors who have abtised.her royal 
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natfire in time past^ hath determined to sequestrate herself 
from state affairs in future. But it is our duty, as acting for 
and in the name of our infant nephew, to guard against the 
evils which may arise from any mutatmn or vacillation in her 
royal resolutions. Wherefore, it wifi be thy duty to watch, 
and report to ddr lady mother, whose guest our sister is for the 
present, whatever may infer a disposition tp withdraw her 
person from the place of securi<|" in which she is lodged, or to 
open communication with those withoiit. If, however, your 
observation should detect an^'thing of weight, and which may 
exceed mere suspicion, fail not to send notice by an especial 
messenger to mo directly, and this ring shall be thy warrant to 
order horse and man on sueft service. — ^And nbw begone. If 
tliere be half the wit in thy head that there is apprehension in 
thy look, thou fully eomprehendest all that I would say — Serve 
me faithfully, and sure as I am belter! earl, thy reward shall be 
great.” f 

Roland Giieme made an obeisance, and was about to departs. 

The Earl signed* to him to remain. “ I have trusted thee 
deeply,” he said, young man, for thou ai’t the only 4ne of her 
suite who has been sent to her by my own recommendation. 
Her gentlewomen arc of her own nomination — it were too 
hard to have barred her that privilege, though some there wore 
who reckoned it inconsistent with sure policy. Thou art young 
and handsome. Mingle in their follies, and see they cover not 
deeper designs under the appearance of female levity — if they 
do mine, do thou countermine. For the rest, l^ar all decorum 
and respect to the person of thy mistress — she is a princess, 
though a most unhappy one, and hath been a queen 1 though 
now, alas ! no longer such. Pay, therefore, to her all honoiq; 
and respect, consistent with thy fidelity to the King and me — 
and now, farewell. — Yet stay — ^you travel with Lord Lindesay, 
a man of the old world, rough and honest, though untaught ; 
flee that thou offend him not, for he#is not patient of raillery, 
and thou, I have heard, art a crack-halter.” This he said witH 
a smile, then added, I coul(Fhave wished the Lord Lindesay^s 
mission had been intrusted to some other and more gentle 
noble,” , 

'^And wher^ore should you wish that, my lord?” said 
Morton, who even then entered the apartment ; the csoundl 
have decided for the best — we have but too mSny proofs 
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of this lady’s stubbornness of iniud, and the oak that resists 
the sharp steel axe. must be riven with the rugge^ iron wedge, 
— ^And this is to be her page ? — ^My Lord Regex® hath doubt- 
less instructed you, yotmg man, Hbw you shall guide yourself 
in these matters ; I will add but a little hint on my part. You 
^e going to •the castle of a Douglas, where freachery never 
thrives — ^the first moment of suspicion will be the hist of your 
life. My kinsman, William €)ouglas, understands no miUery, 
and,if he once have cause to think you false, you wilf waver in 
the wiiK^ from the castle battlements ere the sun set upon his 
anger, — ^And is the lady tP have an almoner withaU” 

Occasionally, Douglas,” said^tl^ Regent ; it were liard to 
deny the spiritual consolation which she thinks essential to her 
salvation.” 

“You are ever too soft-hearted, my lord — What I a false 
priest to communicate her lamentations, not only to oar un- 
friends in Scotland, but to the Gpises, to Rieme, to Spain, and 
if know not where 1” 

“ Fear not,”^said the Regent, “ we will fake such order that 
no treachery shall happen.” 

“Look to it then,” said •Morton; “you know my mind 
respecting the wench you have consenied she shall receive as a 
waiting-woman — one of a family, which, of all otliers, has ever 
been devoted to her, and inimical to us. Had wo not been 
wary, she would have been purveyed of a page as much to her 
puf^^sc as her waiting-damsel. I hear a rumour that an old 
mad Romish pilgrimer, who passes for at least half a saint 
among them, was employed to find a fit subject.” 

We have escaped that danger at least,” said Murray, “ and 
converted it into a point of advantage, by sending this boy of 
Glendinning’s — and for her waiting-damsel, you cannot grudge 
her one poor maiden instead of her four noble Marys and all 
their silken train V* 

“ I care not so much for the waiting-maiden,” said Morton, 
^ but I cannot brook the almoner — I think priests of all per- 
suasions are much like each othw — Here is John Knox, who 
made such a noble puller-down, is ambitious of becoming a 
setter-np, ^ipd a founder of schools and colleges out of the Abbey 
lands, and bishops’ rents, and other spoils of Rome, which the 
nobility of Scotland have won with their sword and bow, and 
with whicli he would endow new hives to sing the old drone,” 
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John is ^ man of God,” said the Regent, ‘^and his scheme 
is a devout imagination.** 

The sedate smile with whjch this w^s spoken, left it impos- 
sible to conjecture whether tne wortk were meant in approba* 
tion, or in d^Hsion, of the plan of the Scottish Reformer. 
Turning then to Roland Grmme, as if he thought* he had been 
long enough a witness of this conversation, h?s bade him get 
him presently to horse, since my^Lord of^Lindesay was alrc^y 
mounted. The page made his reverence, and left the apart- 
ment. 

Guided by Michael Wing-the-wind, he found his horse ready 
saddled and prepared for the? journey in front of the palace 
porch, where hovered about a scqre of men-at-arms, whose 
leader showed no small symptoms of surly impatience. 

Is this the jackanape pige for whom we have waited thus 
long?** said he to Wing-the-wind.—^** And my Lord Ruthven 
will reach the castle long l)efore us.’* ^ 

Michael assented and added, that the boy had hem detained 
by the Regent to receive some parting instructions. yThe leader 
made an inarticulate sound in his throat, expressive of sullen 
aiHiuiascencc, and calling to ode of his domestic attendants, 
** Edward,** said he, ** take the gallant into your charge, and let 
him speak with no one else,** 

He then addressed, by the title of Sir Robert, an elderly ^nd 
respectable-looking gentleman, tlie only one of the party who 
seemed above the rank of a retainer or domestic, and observed, 
that they must get to horse with all speed, 

During this discourse, and while they were riding slowly 
along the street of the suburb, Roland had time to examine 
more accu»ately the looks and figure of the Baron who was at 
their head. 

Lord Lindesay of the Byres was rather touched than stricken 
with years. His upright stature and strong limbs still showed 
him fully equal to all the exertions Itod fatigues of war. Hjs 
thick eyebrows, now partiallj grizzled, lowered over large eyes 
full of dark firOi which seemed yet darker from the uncqmmon 
depth at which they were set in his head. His features, natu- 
raRy strong and harsh, had their sternness exaggesated by one 
or two scars received in battle. These features, natmally cal- 
culated to express the harsher passions, were shaded bv an open 
steel cftp, with a projecting front but having nS visor, over the 
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gorget of which fell the black and grizzled beard of the giim 
oJd Baron, and totally hid the lower part of his fajfe. The rest 
of his dress was a loose buff-coat, which had onte been lined 
with silk and adorned with embroidery, but yhich seemed 
much stained^ with travel, and damaged with^ cuts, received 
probably in battle. It covered a corselet, which had once been 
of polished ste^, fairly gilded, but was now somewhat injured 
with rust. A swor<i of anfique fnake and uncommon size, 
framed to be wielded with both hands, a kind of weapon which 
was thea beginning to go out of use, hung from his neck in a 
baldrick, and was so disposed as to tniverse his whole person, 
the huge hilt .appearing over his left shoulder, and the point 
rciiching well-nigh to^ the, right heel, and jarring against his 
spur as he walked. This unwieldly weapon could only be 
unsheathed by pulling the handle over the left shoulder — ^for 
no human aim was long enough to draw it in tlie usual man- 
ner. The whole equipment was that of a Aide warrior, negli- 
gent of his exterior even to misanthropical sullenness ; and the 
short, harsh, haughty tone, which he used towards his attend- 
ants, belonged to the same unpolished character. 

The personage who rode wifh Lor<^ Lindesay, at the head of 
the party, was an absolute contrast to him, in manner, form, 
and features. His thin and silky hair was already white, 
though he seemed not above forty-five or fifty years old. His 
tone of voice was soft and insinuating — his form thin, spare, 
an3 bent by an habitual stoop— his pale cheek was expressive 
of shrewdness* and intelligence — his eye was quick though 
placid, and his whole demeanour mild and conciliatory. He 
rode an ambling nag, such as were used by ladies, clergymen, 
VT others of peaceful professions — wore a riding-habit of black 
velvet, with a cap and feather of the same hue, fastened up 
by a golden modal — and for show, and as a mark of rank 
rather than for use, carried a wslking-sword (as the short light 
jrapiers were called), wtthout any other arms, offensive or 
defensive. 

Tbe iwty had now quitted the town, and proceeded, at a 
steady trot, towards the west. — As they prosecuted their journey, 
Koland GimAie would gladly have learned something of its 
purpose and tendency, but the countenance of tlie personage 
ufext to whom he had been placed in the train discouraged «dl 
approaim to falniliarity. The Baron himself did not look more 
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gr^ and ina^MJessible than hk feudal retainer, whose grisly 
beard fell orer his mouth like the portcullis before the gate of 
a castle, as ?f for the purpose of prevcntang the escape of any 
word, of which absolute necessity did iltot demand the utterance. 
The rest of the train seemed under the same taciturn influence, 
and journeyed oii without a word being exchanged amongst 
them — more like a troop of Carthusian firiara than a party of 
militaiy retainers, Roland Grsefie was surprised at this extre* 
mity of discipline ; for even in the household of the Knigjat of 
Avenel, though somewhat distinguished for the accuracy with 
which deeonim was enforced, a journey was a period of license, 
during which jest and son^, and everything within the limits 
of becoming mirth and pastime, were freely permitted. This 
unusual silence was, however, so f&r adceptable, that it gave 
him time to bring any shadow of judgment which he possessed 
to council on his own situation and prospects, which would 
have appeared to *Auy reasonable person in the highest degree 
dangerous and perplexing. ' * 

It was quite ev*Ident that he had, through vario^ circum- 
stances not under his own control, formed contrad/ctoiy con- 
nections with both the contending factions, by whose strife the 
kingdom was distracted, without being properly an adherent of 
either. It seemed also clear, that the same situation in the 
household of the deposed Queen, to which he was now promoted 
by the influence of the Regent, had been destined to him by 
his enthusiastic grandmother, Magdalen Graeme; for on this 
subject, the words which Morton had dropped »had been a ray 
of light ; yet it was no less clear that these two persons, the 
one the declared enemy, the other the enthusiastic votary, of 
the Catholic religion, — the one at the head of the King’s new 
government, the other, who regarded that government as a 
criminal usurpation, — must have required and expected very 
difierent services from the individual whom they had thus 
united in recommending. It required very little reflection to 
foresee that these contradictory claims on his services mighi 
speedily place him in a situation where his honour as well as 
his life might be endangered. But it was not in Boland Grmme’s 
nature to anticipate evil before it came, or to prej^e^^to combat 
difficulties before they arrived. “ I will see this b^utiftil and 
unfortunate Mary Stewart,” said ho, “ of whom we have heard 
so much, and then there will be rime enouglr to Sfetermine 
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Whether 1 will be kmgsman or queensman. None of them (;^n 
Bay I have given word or promise to either of their factions ; 
for they have led me*up and down like a blind Billy, without 
giving me any light int(^>jhat I was to do. But it was lucky 
that grim Douglas came into the Regent's closet tliis morning, 
otherwise I h^ never got free of him without^plighting my 
troth to do all the Earl would have me, which seemed, after 
all, but foul play to the poor iipprisoaed lady, to place her page 
as an espial on her." * ‘ • 

Skipping thus lightly over a matter of such consequence, the 
thoughts of the harebrained boy went a wool-gathering after 
more agreeable topics. Now he admired the Gothic towers of 
Barnbougle, rising from the sea-De£S;en rock, and overlooking 
one of the most gloridhs landscapes in Scotland — and now he 
began to consider what notable sport for the hounds and the 
hawks must bo afforded by the variegated ground over which 
they travelled— and now he compared the stasdy and dull trot 
at* which they were then prosecutmg their journey, with the 
delight of sweeping over hill and dale in purSBit of his favourite 
sports. As, under the influence of these joyous recollections, 
he gave his horse the spur, and made him execute a gambade, 
he instantly incurred the censure of his grave neighbour, who 
hinted to him to keep the pace, and move quietly and in order, 
unless he wished su(jh notice to be taken of his eccentric move- 
ments as was likely to be very displeasiiig to him. 

Tlie rebuke aiirl the restraint under which the youth now 
found himself, brought hack to his recollection his late good- 
humoured and accommodating associate and guide, Adam 
Woodcock; and from that topic his imagination made a short 
flight to Avenel Castle, to the quiet and unconflned life of its 
inhabitants, the goodness of his early protectress, not forgetting 
the denizens of its stables, kennels, and hawk-mews. In a 
brief siiace, all these subjects of meditation gave way to the 
resemblance of that riddla of womankind, Catherine Seyton, 
v^o appeared before the eye of his mind — ^now in her female 
form, now in her male attire — no^ in both at once — like some 
strangd dream, which presents to us the same individual under 
two diflerent Q^racters at the same instant. Her mysterious 
present al^ recurred to his recollection — the sword which he 
now wore at his side, and which be was not to draw save by 
oommand^of his legitimate Sovereign I But the key of this 
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mystery he judged he was likely to find in the issue of his 
present joifi;pey. 

With sijljh thoughts passing through his mind, Roland 
Gneme accqpapanied the piflty of L^rd Lindcsay to the Queen*s- 
Feny, which they passed in vessels that lay in readiness for 
them. They encountered no adventure whoever in their 
passage, excepting one horse being lamed in^ getting into the 
]x)at, an accident very commonton suc^j ocxjasions, until a few 
ye^irs at^o, when the forry was completely regulated. .What 
Was more peculiarly characteristic of the olden was the 
discharge of a culverin at the party from the battlements of 
the old castle of Rosythe,^ oij the north side qf the Ferry, the 
lord of which happened to have some public or private quarrel 
with the Lord Lindesay, and took this mode of expressing his 
resentment. The insult, however, as it was harmless^ remained 
unnoticed and unaveng^, ngr did* anything else occur worth 
notice untU the^band ha^ come where Lochleven spread its 
magnificent sheet of waters to the beams of a bright summ^’s 
sun. * y 

The ancient castle, which occupies an island nearly in the 
centre of the lake, recalled to the page that of Avenel, in which 
he had been nurtured. But the lake was much larger, and 
adorned with several islets besides that on which the fortress 
was situated ; and instead of being embosomed in hills, like 
that of Avenel, had upon the southern side only a splendid 
mountainous screen, being the descent of one of the Lotnond 
hills, and on the other was surrounded by the extensive and 
fertile plain of Kiurosa Roland Gneme looked with some 
degree of dismay on the water-girdled fortress, which then, as 
now, consisted only of one large donjon keep, surrounded with 
a court-yard, with two round flanking-towers at the angles, 
which contained within its circuit some other buildings of 
inferior importance. A few old trees, clustered together near 
the castle, gave some relief to the^ air of desolate seclusiop . 
but yet the page, while he^gazed upon a building so seques^ 
trat^, could not but feel for the situation of a captive j^incess 
doomed to dwell there, as well as for his own. “ I must have 
been bom,” he thought, “ under the star that presides over 
ladies and lakes of water, for I cannot by any means escape 
from the service of the one, or from dwelling in the other. 
But if they allow me not the fair freedom 51* my*1iport and 
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exercise, they shall find it as hard to confine a wild-drake, as,a 
youth -who can swim like one.” 

The band had now* reached the edge of the waljr, and one 
of the party advancing displf|yed Lord Lindesay’s pennon, waving 
it repeatedly to and fro, while that Baron himself blew a clamor- 
ous blast on his*bugle. A banner* was presently dfsplayed from 
the roof of the C8»tle in reply to these signals, and one or two 
figures were seen busie^ as if tmmoorkig a boat which lay close 
to th€w islet • 

“ It wifi, be some time ere they can reach us with the boat,” 
said the (K)mpanion of the Lord Lindesay ; should we not do 
well to proceed ^o the town, and oiurselves in some better 

order, ere we appear before” 

You may do as yoiflist, Sir Robert,” replied Lindesay, “I 
have neither time nor temper to waste on such vanities. She 
has cost me many a hard ride, ai^d must not now take offence 
at the threadbare cloak and soiled doublet thatsl am arrayed in. 
It IS the livery to which she has brought all Scotland.” 

Do not speak so harshly,” said Sir RobStt ; if she hath 
done wrong, she hath dearly abied it ; and in losing all real 
power, one would not deprive liftr of the little external homage 
due at once to a lady and a princess.” 

say to you once more, Sir Robert Melville,” replied 
Lindesay, ** do as you will — for me, I am now too old to dink 
myself as a gallant to grace the bower of dames.” 

.“l?he bower of dames, my lord!” said Melville, looking at 
the rude old tower— is it yon dark and grated castle, the 
prison of a captive Queen, to which you give so gay a name 1” 

** Name it as you list,” replied Lindesay ; “ had the Regent 
desired to send an envoy capable to speak to a captive Queen, 
there are many gallants in his court who would have courted 
the occasion to make speeches out of Amadis of Gaul, or the 
Mirror of Knighthood. But when he sent blunt old Lindesay, 
hf knew he would speak to a misguided woman, as her former 
misdoings and her present state rendered necessary. I sought 
Hot this employment — it has beeif thrust upon me; and I will 
not cumber myself witli more form in the discharge of it, tlian 
needs mustjbe iiacked to such an occupation.” 

So paying, Lord Lindesay throw himself from horseback, and 
wrapping his riding-cloak around him, lay doivn at lazy length 
upon th^ sward; to await the arrival of the boat, which was 
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now seen rowing from the castle towards the shore. Sir Itobeit 
Melville, had also dismonnted, walked at short turns to 
and £ro uiton the bank, his arms Crossed on his breast, often 
looking to 'the castle, and displ^tig in his countenance a 
mixture of laorrow and of anxiety.* The rest of the party sate 
like statues (fti horseback, without moving so mifch as the points 
of their lances, which they held upright in the air. 

As soon as the boat approacl^d a rude quay or landing-place, 
near to> which they had stationed theftiselves, Lord Lindesay 
started up from his recumbent posture, and asked the person 
who steered, why he had not brought a larger boat ^ith him to 
transport his retinue. 

So please you,” replied* the boatman, Because it is the 
order of our lady, that we bring hot ho the castle more than 
four persons.” 

Thy lady is a wise woman,” said Lindesay, “ to suspect me 
of treachery ! — pr, had I intended it, what was to hinder us 
from throwing you and yoifr comrades into the lake, and filKng 
fche boat with my«own fellows V* 

The steersman, on hearing this, made a hasty Signal to his 
men to back tbeir oars, and hold off from the shore which they 
were approaching. 

“ Why, thou ass,” said Lindesay, “ thou didst not think that 
I meant thy foors head serious harm? Hark thee, friend — 
with fewer than three servants I will go no whither — Sir Robert 
Melville will require at least the attendance of one domestic j and 
it will be at your peril and your lady's to refiise us admission, 
come hither as we are on matters of great national concern.” 

The steersman answered with firmness, but with great civility 
of expression, that his orders were positive to bring no mqre 
than four into the island, but he ofifered to row back to obtain a 
revisal of his orders. 

** Do so, my friends,” said Sir Robert Melville, after he had 
in vain endeavoured to persuade Jfis stubborn companion to 
consent to a temporary abatement of his train, “ row back \o 
the castle, sith it will be noljetter, and obtain thy lady's orders 
to transport the Lord Lindesay, myselfi and our retinue Bither.” 

*'And hearken,” said Lord Lindesay, *‘tak^with you this 
page, who comes as an attendant on your lady's guest~Dis- 
mount, sirrah,” said he, addressing Boland, ** and embark with 
them in that boat.” 
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“And vhat is to become of my horse?” said Graeme ; “ I am 
answerable for him to my master.” / 

I will relieve yom of the charge,” said Linde|ay ; “ thou 
wilt have little enough to^o with •horse, saddle, <jr bridle, for 
ten years to come — Thou mayest take the halter an thou wilt — 
it may stand tlfee in a turn,” ^ 

If I thought^so,” said Roland — but he was intemipted by 
Sir Robert Melville, wjio said^o hint good-humouredly, ^‘Dis- 
pute kb not, young friend — resistance can do no good, Wut may 
well run tljee into danger,” 

Roland Graeme felt the justice of what he said, and, though 
neither delightq^ with the mat^r^or manner of Lindesay’s 
address, deemed it best^ to ^bmit to necessity, and to embark 
without farther remonstrance. The men plied their oars. 
The quay, with the party of horse stationed near it, receded 
from the pagers eyes — the eastle and the islet seemed to draw 
near in the same proportion, and jn a brief •space he lauded 
under the shadow of a huge old tree which overhung the 
landing-place. The steersman and Grjeme Tlept ashore ; the 
boatmen remained lying on their oars ready for farther service. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FIRST. 

Could valour aught avail or people’s love, 

Erauoe nad not wept Navarre’s hrave Henry slain ; 

If wit or beauty could compassion move, 

The Bose of Scotland bad not wept in vain. 

Elegy in a Royal Mausoleum. — ^IjEwis. 

At the gate of the courtyard of Lochleven appeared the stately 
form of the Lady of Lochleven, a female whose early charms had 
captivated James V., by whom she became mother of the cele- 
brated Regent Murray, la she was of noble birth (being a 
daughter of the house of Mar) and®f great beauty, her intimacy 
with James did not -prevent her being afterwards sought in 
honourable marriage by many gallants of the time, among whom 
she had prd&rrSd Sir Robert Douglas of Lochleven. But well 
has it b^ said, 

— “ Our pleasant vices, 

Are made the whip to scourge us " — 
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The station which the Lady of Lochleven now held as the wife 
of a man high rank and interest, and the mother of a lawful 
family, di(t not prevent her nourishii^ a painful sense of 
degradatioif, even while she^was pruudrof the talents, the power, 
and the station of her son, now jftime ruler of the state, but 
still a pledge of her illicit intercourse, “ Had James done to 
her,** she said, in her secret heart, “ the justice he owed her, 
she had seen in her son, ^as a source of unmixed delight and of 
unchastened pride, the lawful monarclwf Scotland, and one of 
the ablest who ever swayed the sceptre. The House of Mar, 
not inferior in antiquity or grandeur to that of Dmmmond, 
would then have also boasted a Queen among its daughters, and 
escaped the stain attached lb female frailty, even when it has 
a royal lover for its apology.** While«such feelings preyed on 
a bosom naturally proud and severe, they had a corresponding 
effect on her countenance, where, with the remains of great 
beauty, were mingled traits indicative of inward discontent and 
peevish melancholy. It perhaps contributed to increase this 
habitual temperament, that the Lady Lochleven had adopted 
uncommonly rigid and severe views of religion, imitating in her 
ideas of reformed faith the veiv worst errors of the Catholics, in 
limiting the benefit of the gospel to those who profess their own 
speculative tenets. 

In every respect, the unfortunate Queen Mary, now the 
compulsory guest, or rather prisoner, of this sullen lady, was 
obnoxious to her hostess. Lady Lochleven disliked her ^ the 
daughter of Mary of Guise, the legal possessor of those rights 
over James’s heart and hand, of which she conceived herself to 
have been injuriously deprived ; and yet more so as the professor 
of a religion which she detested worse than Paganism. 

Such was the dame, who, with stately mien, and sharp fet 
handsome features, shrouded by her black velvet coif, interro- 
‘ gated the domestic who steered her barge to the shore, 
had become of Lindesay and Sir Robert Melville. The man 
rdated what had pass^ and she smiled scomiully as she 
replied, Fools must be fkttered, not foughten with. — Bow 
back — ^make thy excuse as thou canst — ^say Lord Ruthven hath 
already reached this castle, and that he is impatient for Lord 
Lindesay’s presence. Away with tbee» Bandsd-^yeirstay'-^what 
galopin is that thou hast brought hither !** 
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So please you, my lady, he xs the page who is to wait 
upon” ^ • 

Ay, the new male^miixioii,” said the Lady Lochl^vcn ; “ tlie 
female attendant arrived jiBsterday. , 1 shall have a Well-ordered 
house with this lady and he^ retinue ; but I trust they will soon 
find some otheiy to undertake such a charge. Begone, Kandiil 
— ^and you” (to Roland Grceme) “follow me to the garden.” 

She led the way with a slow and stately step to the small 
garden, which, enclosed ^y a stone waif ornamented with^tatues, 
and dh artificial fountain in the centre, extended its dull 
parterres m the side of the courtyard, with which it com- 
municated by a low and arched portal. Within the narrow 
circuit of its formal and limited Mary Stewart was now 

learning to perform the^ weary part of a prisoner, which, with 
little interval, she was doomed to sustain dunng the remainder 
of her life. She was followed in her slow and melancholy 
exercise by two female attenclauts ;• but in the first glance which 
Rofend Graeme bestowed upon one* so illustrious by birth, so 
distinguished by her beauty, accomplishmenisj^and misfortunes, 
he was sensible of the presence of no other than the imhappy 
Queen of Scotland. ^ 

Her face, her form, have been so deeply impressed upon the 
imagination, that even at the distance of nearly three centuries, 
It is unnecessary to remind the most ignorant and imiuformcd 
reader of the striking traits which characterise that remarkable 
pounipnance, which seems at once to combme our ideas of the 
majestic, the plejsing, and the brilliant, leaving us to doubt 
whether they express most happily the queen, the beauty, or 
the«> 5 iccomplished woman. Wlio is there, that, at the very 
mention of Mary Stewart’s name, has not her countenance 
betore him, familiar as that of the mistress of his youth, or the 
favourite daughter of his advanced age ? Even those who feel 
thefaselves compelled to believe all, or much, of what her 
enemies laid to her charge, cannot think without a sigh upon a 
countenance expressive of anything rather than the foul crimes 
with which she was charged when liviiig, and which still 
continue to shade, if not to blacken, her memory. That brow, 
so truly open and those eyebrows, so regularly ^ceful, 

which yet tfere* say^ from the charge of regular insipidity by 
the beautiful effect of the hazel eyes which they overarched, and 
which segm to u^ter a thousand histories — the nose, with all its 
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(^recian precision of outline — the mouth so well proportioned, 
so sweetly^formed, as if designed to speak nothing but what was 
delightful ko hear — the dimpled chin -y- the stately swan-like 
neck, form* a countenanoe,^ the like 6f which we know not to 
have existed in any other charactci^moving in that class of life, 
where the stresses as well as the actors command general and 
%idiTided attention. It is in vain to sayj^hat the portraits 
which exist of this remarkable ^oman are not like each other; 
for, amidst their discrepancy, each pdhsesses general features 
which the eye at once acknowledges as peculiar to the* vision 
which our imagination has raised while we road hei' history for 
the first time, and which has been impressed upon it by the 
numerous prints and pictflreS which we have Seen. Inde^ we 
cannot look on the worst of them, •however deficient in i^int of 
execution, without saying that it is meant for Queen Mary ; and 
no small instance it is of the power of beauty, that her charms 
should have ren:|^iiied the subject not merely of admiration, but 
of waim and chivalrous iniferest, after the lapse of such a len^h 
of time. We knew that by far the most acute of those who, in 
latter days, have adopted the unfavourable view^ of Maiy^s 
character, longed, like the executioner before his dreadful task 
was performed, to kiss the fair hand of her on whom he was 
about to perform so horrible a duty. 

Dressed, then, in a deep mourning robe, and with all those 
charms of face, shape, and manner, with which faithful tradition 
has made each reader familiar, Mary Stewart advanced tormeet 
the Lady of Lochleven, who, on her part, endeavoured to conceal 
dislike and apprehension under the appearance of respectful in- 
difference. The truth was, that she had experienced repeatedly the 
Queen's superiority in that species of disguised yet cutting 
sarcasm, with which women can successfully avenge themselves 
for real and substantial injuries. It may be well doub^, 
whether this talent was not as Mai to its possessor as the 
others epjoyed by that highly giftec^. but most unhappy fenmle ; 
for, while it often afforded her a momentary triumph over her 
keepers, it failed not to exSsperate their resentment ; and the 
satire and sarcasm in which she had indulged were frequently 
retaliated by the deep and bitter hardships whi^h thej had the 
power of infiicting. It is well known that her d'Mh was at 
length hastened by a letter which she wrote to Queen Elkabetih, 
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in which she treated her jealous rival, and the Countess, of 
Shrewsbiuy, with the keenest irony and ridicule. # 

As the ladies met teogether, the Queen said, benc^g her head 
at the same time, in retftrn to the ebeisance of the Lady Loch- 
leven, “ We are this day fortunate — we enjoy thd company of 
OUT amiable hostess at an unusual hour, and dtSring a peri< 
which we have hitherto been permitted to give to our privai 
exercise. But our good hoste£|| knows well she has at all times 
access to our presence, ftnd need not observe the useless ceremony 
of requiring our permission.” 

“I am *80117 my presence is deemed an intrusion by your 
Grace,” said the Lady of Lochleven, “ I came but to announce 
the arrival of an addition to yoA train,” motioning with her 
hand towards Holand GrmnfiB ; a circumstance to which ladies 
are seldom indifferent.” 

Oh ! I crave your ladyship’s pardon ; and am bent to the 
earth with obligations for the kindness of n^ nobles — or my 
sosrereigns shall I call them ? — whd have permitted me such a 
respectable addition to my personal retinue.” • 

“ They have Indeed studied, Madam,” said the Lady of Loch- 
leven, to show their kindness Awards your Grace — something 
at the risk perhaps of sound policy, and 1 trust their doings 
will not be misconstrued.” 

** Impossible 1 ” said the Queen ; “ the bounty which permits 
the daughter of so many kings, and who yet is Queen of the 
.realm, the attendance of two waiting-women and a boy, is a 
grace which Majy Stewart can never sufficiently acknowledge. 
Why ! my train will be equal to that of any country dame in 
this your kingdom of Fife, saving but the lack of a gentleman 
usher, and a pair or two of blue-coated serving-men. But I 
must not forget, in my selfish joy, the additional trouble and 
chMges to which this magnificent augmentation of our train 
witf put our kind hostess, and the whole house of Lochleven. 
It is this prudent anxiety, 1 am aware, which clouds your 
brt>ws, my worthy lady. But be of good cheer ; the crown of 
Scotland has many a fiiir manor, afld your afiectionate son, and 
my no •leas affectionate brother, will endow the good knight 
your husband ^th the best of them, ere Maiy should be dis- 
missed ftoiS ' this hospitable castle from your Ladybhip’s lack of 
means to suj^rt the charges.” 

Tho JElouglases of liochleven, madam,” answered the lady, 
Ton. XT, , _ Q 
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‘^have known for ages how to discharge their duty to the 
State, without looking for reward, even when the task was 
both irksome and dangerous.*’ 

“ Nay ! but, my dear Loohleven,” siid the Queen, ‘‘ you are 
over scrupulbus — I pray you accept of a goodly manor ; what 
i|]muld suppoA the Queen of Scotland in thin her princely 
cmirt, saving her own crowndands — and who^ should minister 
to the wants of a mother, '^save an affectionate son like the Earl 
of Murray, who possesses so wonderfully both the power and 
inclination ? — Or said you it was the danger of the task which 
clouded your smooth and hospitable brow ? — No doubt, a page 
is a formidable addition to my body-guard of females ; and I 
bethink me it must have Been for that reason that my Lord of 
Idndesay refused even now to veU^ure “within the reach of a 
force so formidable, without being attended by a competent 
retinue.” 

The Lady Lo^hleven started, and looked something sur- 
prised; and Mary suddenly changing her manner from the 
smooth ironical affectation of mildness to an accent of austere 
command, and drawing up at the same time her fine person, 
said, with the full majesty of her rank, Yes 1 Lady of Loch- 
leven ; I know that Ruthven is already in the castle, and that 
Lindesay waits on the bank the return of your barge to bring 
him hither along with Sir Robert Melville. For what purpose 
do these nobles come — and why am I not in ordinary decency 
apprised of their arrival ?” t 

** Their purpose, madam,” replied the Lady of Lochleven, 
^'they must themselves explain — but ^ formal annunciation 
vrere needless, where your Grace hath attendants who can play 
the espial so well.” 

Alas ! poor Fleming,” said the Queen, turning to the elder 
of the female attendants, thou wilt be tried, condemned, and 
gibbeted, for a spy in the garrison, because thou didst chance 
to cross the great hall while my gqpd Lady of Lochleven was 
parleying at the full pitch of her voice with her pilot Randal. 
Put black wool in thy earsj^girl, as you value the wearing of 
them longer. Remember, in the Castle of Lochleven, ears and 
tongues are matters not of use, but for show merely. Our good 
hostess mti hear, aa well as speak, for us alL We excuse your 
farther attendance, my lady hostess,” she said, once more ad* 
dressing the object of her resentment, and ^retire to prepare 
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for as interview with our rebel lords. We will use the ante- 
chamber of our sleeping apartment as our hall/of audience 
You, young man/’ she proceeded, addressing Ejiand Grseme, 
and at once softening the ^onical sharpness of her manner into 
good-humoured raillery, you, who are all our male attendance, 
from our LohI High Chamberlain down to ouf least galop^t, 
follow us to prepare our court/’ 

She turned, and walked glowly •towards the castle. The 
Lady of Lochleven folded her arms, and smiled in bittter resent- 
ment as she watched her retiring steps. 

The* whole male attendance!” she muttered, repeating 
the Queen’s last words, ‘‘ and we^ for thee had it been had thy 
train never been larger then turning to Koland, in whose 
way she had stood vdiile ^making this pause, she made room 
for him to pass, saying at the same time, Art thou already 
eaves-dropping ? follow thy mistjess, minion, and, if thou wilt, 
tell her what I have now said.” 

• Roland Graeme hastened after *his royal mistress and her 
attendants, who had just entered a postern-gfeite communicating 
betwixt the castle and the small garden. They ascended a 
winding-stair as high as the so#ond storpy, which was in a great 
measure occupied by a suite of three rooms, opening into each 
other, and assigned as the dwelling of the captive Princess. 
The outermost was a small hall or anteroom, within which 
opened a large parlour, and from that again the Queen’s bed- 
room. Another small apartment, which opened into the same 
parlour, contained the beds of the gentlewomen in waiting. 

Roland Grmme stopped, as became his station, in the outer- 
most of these apartments, there to await such orders as might 
^ communicated to him. From the grated window of the room 
he saw Lindesay, Melville, and their followers disembark ; and 
observed that they were met at the castle gate by a third noble, 
to whom Lindesay exclaimed, in his loud harsh voice, 

Lord of Ruthven, you havp the start of us !” 

* At this instant, the page’s attention was called to a burst of 
hysterical sobs from the inner apartment, and to the hurried 
ejaculations of the terrified females, which led him almost 
instantly to hasten to their assistance. When he entered, he 
saw that ^e Queen had thrown herself into th^ large chair 
which stood nearest the door, and was sobbing for breath in a 
strong fit of hysterical affection. The elder female supported 
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herein her arms, while the younger bathed her feoe with water 
and with terra alternately. 

“ Hasten, young man V* said the elder lady, in alarm, fly — 
eall in assistance — she is swooning V*^ ^ 

^ But the Queen ejaculated in a faint and broken voice, Stir 
n^, I chairgo J^ou ! — call no one to witness — I vim better— -I 
hnM recover instantly.’* And, indeed, with m effort which 
.seemed like that of one struggling for life, she sate up in her 
chair, and endeavoured to resume her Composure, while her 
features yet trembled with the violent emotion of body and 
mind which she had undergone. I am asliamed of iny weak- 
ness, girls,” she said, taking the hands of her attendants ; “ but 
it is over — and I am Mary Stewart once morh. The savage 
tone of that man’s voice^ — my knowtedgef'of his insolence — the 
name which he named — the purpose for which they come, may 
excuse a moment’s weakness — and it .shall be a moment’s only,” 
She snatched from < her head tke curch or cap, which had been 
disordered duriag her hysteHcal agony, shook down the thick 
clustered tresses of daxk brown which had been befqre veiled 
under it — and drawing her slender fingers across the labyrinth 
which they formed, she arose from the chair, and stood hke the 
inspired image of a Grecian prophetess, in a mood which 
partook at once of sorrow and pride, of smiles and of tears. 
** We are ill appointed,” she said, ** to meet our rebel subjects ; 
but, as far as we may, we will strive to present ourselves as 
becomes their Queen. Follow me, my maidens,” she said; 
“ what says thy favourite song, my Fleming? i. 

* My maids, come to my dressing-boiver, 

And deck lay nnt-brown hair ; 

Where'er ye IpJd. a plait before, 

Look ye lay ten times mair.' 

Alas!” she added, when she had repeated with a smile these 
lines of an old ballad, “ violence has already robbed me of the 
ordinary decorations of my rank ; and the few that nature gave 
me have been destroyed by sorrow and by fear,” Yet while she 
spoke thus, she again let her slender fingers stray through the 
wilde)mess of the beautiful tresses which veiled her kingly neck 
and swelling bosom, as if, in her agony of mind, sko had not 
altogether lost the consciousness her unriv^ed charms. 
Itoland Grmme, on whose youth, inexperience, an<^ mrdent 
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sense of what was dignified and lovely, the demeanour of so 
fair and high-bom a lady wrought like the charij^ of a magi- 
cian, stood rooted te tl^e spot with surprise and k^terest, long- 
ing to hazard his life in ^ quarref so fair as that which Mary 
Stewart's must needs be. She had been bred in France — she 
was possessed V the most distinguished beauty-— She had reigi^ed 
a Queen, and a Scottish Queen, to whom knowledge of character 
was as essential as the use oftvital air. In all these capacities, 
Maiy was, of all women on the earth, most alert at perceiving 
and using the advantages which her charms gave her over 
almost all who came within the sphere of their influence. She 
cast on Boland a glance which jnight have melted a heart of 
stone. *'My poor boy,” she said, with a feeling partly real, 
partly politic, “ thou art a stranger to us — sent to this doleful 
captivity from the society of some tender mother, or sister, or 
maiden, with whom you had fr^dom to tread a gay measure 
round the Maypole. I grieve for you; but® you are the only 
Aale in my limited household — ^wilt thou obey my orders f 
To the death, madam,” said Grmme, inli determined tone, 

“ Then keep the door of mine apartment,” said the Queen ; 
keep it till they offer actualiiviolence,^ or till we shall be fitly 
arrayed to receive these intrusive visitors.” 

“ I will defend it till they pass over my body,” said Boland 
Grasme ; any hesitation w^hich he had felt concerning the line 
of conduct he ought to pursue being completely swept away by 
tbd impulse of the moment. 

“ Not so, my good youth,” answered Mary ; “'not so, I com- 
mand thee. If 1 have one faithful subject beside me, much 
need, God wot, I have to care for his safety. Besist them but 
Jtill they axe put to the shame of using actual violence, and 
then give way, I charge you. Eemember my commands.” And 
with a smile expressive at once of favour and of authority, she 
turned firom him, and, followed by her attendants, entered the 
bedroom. • 

The youngest paused for half a second ere she followed her 
companion, and made a signal to Boland Grasme with her hand. 
He had been already long aware that this was Catherine Seyton 
— a ciTQUjnstgnce which could not much surprise a youtn of 
quick intellects, who recollected the sort of mysterious discourse 
whidi had passed betwixt the two matrons at the deserted nun- 
nery, afid on which his meeting with Catherine in this place 
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seemed to cast so much, light. Yet such was the engrossing 
effect of Ma^'s presence, that it surmounted for the moment 
even the feeEngs of a youthful lover,; and it was not until 
Catherine Seyton had disapp^red, that Itoland began to consider 
in what relation they were to stand to each other. She held 
up her hand to me in a commanding manber,^ he thought; 
“ perhaps she wanted to confirm my purpose fiJr the execution 
of the Queen’s commands ; 'for I &ink sh^ could scarce purpose 
to scare me with the sort of discipline which she administered 
to the groom in the frieze-jacket, and to poor Adam Woodcock, 
But we will see to that anon ; meantime, let us do justice to 
the trust reposed in us bytthijs unhappy Queen, I think my 
Lord of Murray will himself own that it, is the duty of a faith* 
ful page to defend his lady against intrusion on her privacy.** 
Accordingly, he stepped to the little vestibule, made fiist, 
with lock and bar, the door which opened from thence to the 
large staircase, and then sat himself down to attend the result ' 
Ho had not long to^wait — a rude and strong hand first essayed 
to lift the latch, then pushed and shook the door witb^ violence, 
and, when it resisted his attempt to open it, exclaimed, Undo 
the door there, you within !” ^ 

** Why, and at w^hose command,” said the page, “ am I to 
undo the door of the apartments of the Queen of Scotland?’* 
Another vain attempt, which made hinge and bolt jingle, 
showed that the impatient applicant without would willingly 
have entered altogether regardless of his challenge; but at 
length an answ^er was returned. 

“ Undo the door, on your peril — ^the Lord Lindesay comes to 
speak with the Lady Mazy of Scotland.” 

The Lord Linde^y, as a Scottish noble,” answered the page, 
must await his sovereign’s leisure.” 

An earnest altercation ensued amongst those without, in 
which Eoland distinguished the remarkable harsh voice o£ 
Lindesay in reply to Sir Robert MelvSle, who appeared to have, 
been using some soothing lang\\age — “ No \ no \ no 1 I tell thee, 
no I 1 wiU place a petard against the door rather than be hslked 
by a profligate woman, and bearded by an insolent footboy.” 

** Yet, at least,” said Melville, *‘det me try faiip means in the 
first instance. Violence to a lady would stab your scutcheon 
for ever, Or await till my Lord Ruthven comes.” 

“ I wfll await no longer,” said Lindesay ; is hi^ 
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the business were done, and we on our return to the council. 
But thou mayest tty thy fair play, as thou callest it, while I 
cause my train to prepare the petard. I came himer provided 
with as good gunpowder •as blew up the Kirk of Field.” 

For God*s sake, be pAient,” said Melville ; and approach- 
ing the door, die said, as speaking to those within, ‘^Let the 
Queen know, that I, her faithful servant, Robert Melville, do 
entreat her, for her own sai^, and to prevent worse conse- 
quences, that she will*ando the door, and admit Lord Jjindesay, 
who ‘brings a mission from the Council of State.” 

“ I will do your errand to the Queen,” said the page, “ and 
report to you her answer.” 

He went to the door of the bcScHamber, and tapping against 
it gently, it was opened by the elderly lady, to whom he com- 
municated his errand, and returned with directions from the 
Queen to admit Sir Robert^ Melville and Lord Liiidesay. Roland 
Grffimo retunied to the vestibulS, and opene^ the door accord- 
uigly, into which the Lord Linde'^ay strode, with the air of a 
soldier who has fought his way into a conquered fortress ; while 
Melville, deeply dejected, followed him more slowly. 

'' I draw you to witness, an^ to record,” said the page to this 
last, ‘*that, save for the especial commands of the Queen, I 
would have made good the entrance, with my best stren^h, 
and my best blood, against all Scotland.” 

“ Be silent, young man,” said Melville, in a tone of grave 
rebiike ; “ add not brands to fire — ^this is no time to make a 
flourish of thy boyish chivalry.” 

“ She has not appeared even yet,” said Lindesay, who had now 
reached the midst of the parlour or audience-room ; ** how call 
you this trifling ?” 

** Patience, my lord,” replied Sir Robert, time presses not — 
and Lord Ruthven hath not as yet descended.” 

At this moment the door of the inner ax)artment opened, and 
Queen Mary presented \iejfte\£, advancing with an air oi pecu\iat 
grace and majesty, and seeming totally unruffled, either hy the 
visit, ox hy the rude manner inP which it had been enforced. 
Her dSress was a robe of black velvet ; a small ruft‘, open in front, 
gave a full view of her beautifully formed chin and neck, but 
veiled tUe bosom. On her head she wore a small cap of lace, 
and a transparent white veil hung from her shoulders over the 
long blsrck robev in large loose folds, so that it could be drawn 
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at pleasure over the face and person. She wore a cross of gold 
around her neck, and had her rosaty of gold and ebony hanging 
from her gfflle. She was closely followed by her two ladies, 
who remainool standing behind her durhig the conference. Even 
Lord Lindesay, though the rudest n3ble of that rude age, was 
surprised into* something like respect by the unconcerned and 
fnajestic mien of her, whom he had expected to, find frantic with 
iinpotent passion, or dissctlved ip^ useless and vain sorrow, or 
overwhelmed with the fears likely in sucL a situation to assail 
fallen royalty. * 

“We fear we have detained you, my Lord of LindeSay,” said 
the Queen, while she courtcsied with dignity in answer to his 
reluctant obeisance ; “ but‘‘a female does not willingly receive 
her visitors without some minutes spent at the toilette. Men, 
my lord, are less dependent on such ceremonies,” 

Lord Lindesay, casting his eye jlown on his own travel- 
stained and disordered dress, ‘fluttered something of a hasty 
journey, and the (Jueen paid4er greeting to Sir Kobert Melvilk, 
with courtesy, and# even, as it seemed, with kindness, There 
was then a dead pause, during which Lindesay looked^ towards 
the door, as if expecting with inupatience the colleague of their 
embassy. The Queen alone was entirely unembarrassed, and, 
as if to break the silence, she addressed Lord Lindesay, with a 
glance at the large and cumbrous sword which he wore, as 
already mentioned, hanging from his neck. 

“You have there a trusty and a weighty travelling com- 
panion, my lord, I trust you expected to meet, with no enemy 
here, against whom such a formidable weapon could be neces- 
sary! It is, methinks, somewhat a singular ornament for a 
court, though I am, as I well need to be, too much of a Stewart 
to fear a sword.” 

“ It is not the first time, madam,” replied Lindesay, bringing 
round the weapon so as to rest its point on the ground, and 
leaning one hand on the huge cross-handle, it is not the finst 
time that this weapon has intruded itself into the presence of 
the House of Stewart,” * 

“ Possibly, my lord,” replied the Queen, “ it may have done 
service to my ancestors — ^Your ancestors were men of loyalty,” 

“ Ay> madam,” replied he, “ service it hath dbne ^’fiut sudb 
as kings love neither to acknowledge nor to reward. It was the 
service which the knife renders to the tree when^ tiimmiog it to 
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the quick, and depriving it of the superfluous growth of rank 
and unfruitful suckers, which rob it of nourishment.” 

“ You talk riddles, my lord,” said Maiy ; “ I wm hope the 
explanation carries nothiilg insulting with it.” 

‘‘You shall judge, inadfun,” answered Lindesay. “With 
this good sword was Ai'chibald Douglas, Earl of Angus, girded 
on the memorably day when he acquired the name of Bell-the- 
Cat, for dragging from the pr^ence qf your great-grandfather, 
the third J ames of tlife race, a crew of minions, flatterers, and 
favoufites, whom he hanged over the bridge of Lauder, as a 
warning tO such reptiles how they approach a Scottish throne. 
With this same weapon, the same inflexible champion of Scot- 
tish honour and*nobility slew at Hhie^blow Spens of Kilspindie, 
a courtier of your grandfather, James the Fourth, who had 
dared to speak lightly of him in the royal presence. They 
fought near the brook of^Fala; and Bdl-the-Cat, with this 
blade, sheared through the thigh* of his opponent, and lopped 
th# limb as easily as a shepherd’tr boy shoes a twig from a 
sapling.” • 

“My lord,” replied the Queen, reddening, “my nerves are 
too good to be alarmed even by this terrible histoiy — ^May I ask 
how a blade so illustrious passed from the House of Douglas to 
that of Lindesay I — Methinks it should have been preserved as 
a consecrated relic, by a family who have held aU that they 
could do against their king, to be done in favour of tlieir 
.countiy.” 

“ Nay, madan^” said Melville, anxiously interfering, “ ask not 
that question of Lord Lindesay — ^And you, my lord, for shame 
— foi*%ecency — forbear to reply to it.” 

“ It is time that this lady should hear the tnith,” rephed 
Lindesay. 

“ And be assured,” said the Queen, “ that she will be moved 
to anger by none that you can tell her, my lord. There are 
cases in which just scor^ has always the mastery over just 
aftger.” 

“ Then know,” said Lindesay, ^ that upon the field of Oar- 
berry Hill, when that false and infamous traitor and murderer, 
James, sometime Earl of Bothwell and nicknamed Duke of 
Orkney, Jffliferea to do personal battle with any of the associated 
nobles who came to drag him to justice, I accepted his ch«d- 
lenge, and was ]^y the noble £^1 of Morton gifted with his 
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gqod sword, that I might therewith fight it out — ^Ah 1 so help 
me Heave^, had his presumption been one grain more, or his 
cowardice <|ae grain less, 1 should have done such work with 
this good steel on his traitorous co^Mse, that the hounds and 
carrion-croVs should have found their morsels daintily carved to 
their use !” • * 

The Queen^s courage well-nigh gave way ait the mention of 
Bothweli^s name — a name connoted with such a train of guilt, 
shame, and disaster. But the prolonged* boast of Lindesay gave 
her time to rally herself, and to answer with an appearance of 
cold contempt — “ It is easy to slay an enemy who enters not 
the lists. But had Mary Stewart inherited her father's sword 
as well (IS his sceptre, the Ibol&est of her rebels 'should not upon 
that day have complained that thej^ had no one to cope withal 
Your lordship will forgive me if I abridge this conference. A 
brief description of a bloody fight is long enough to satisfy a 
lady’s curiosity , ^i\d unless my Lord of Lindesay has something 
more important to tell us thifii of the deeds which old Bell-the-0at 
achieved, and how he would himself have emulated them, had 
time and tide pennitted, we will retii'o to our private^apartment, 
and you, Fleming, shall finish r^ing to us yonder little treatise, 
JJes Rod^mwntades Espa(j7iolk8,^* 

Tariy, madam,” said Lindesay, his complexion reddening in 
his turn* “I know your quick wit too well of old to have 
sought an interview that you might sharpen its edge at the 
expense of my honour. Lord Euthven and myself, witlv Sir 
Robert Melville as a concurrent, come to your Grrace on the part 
of the Secret Council, to tender to you what much concerns the 
safety of your own life and the welfare of the State.” 

“ The Secret Council f ’ said the Queen ; by what powe|B 
can it subsist or act, while I, from whom it holds its character, 
am here detained under unjust restraint 1 But it matters not— 
what concerns the welfare of Scotland shall be acceptable to 
Mary Stewart, come from whatever^quarter it will — and for 
what concerns her own life, she has lived long enough to fie 
weaiy of it, even at the of twenty-five. — ^Where ie your 
colleague, my lord ? — why tarries he 1” * 

‘‘ He comes, madam,” said Melville, and Lord Ruthven entered 
at the instant, holding in his hand a packet. ^As^e Queen 
returned his salutation she became de^ly pale, but instantly 
recovered herself by dint of strong and sudden resolution, just 
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aa the noble, whose appearance seemed to excite such emotions 
in her bosom, entered the apartment in company w^th George 
Douglas, the youngest son of the JKnight of LocMeven, who, 
during the absence of his fat]^er and brethren, acted Seneschal 
of the Castle, under the direction of the elder Lady Lochleven, 
his father's mother. ' 


CHAPTER TJiTENTY-SECOND. 

1 givi this heavy weight ftomiofl' my head. 

And tins unwieldy ^ceptro from my hand ; 

With mine ow tears I waali away my balm, 

With my own hand I give away my crown, 

With mine own tongue deny my sacred state, 

With mine own br^lh release all duteous oaths. 

fllCHAKD II. 

Loud Ruthven Jiad the look and bearing •which became a 
soldier and a statesman, and the martial cast of his form and 
features procured him the popular epithet .of Greysteil, by which 
he was distinguished by his intimates, after the hero of a metriijul 
romance then generally known. His dress, which was a buff- 
coat embroidered, had a half militaiy character, but exhibited 
nothing of the sordid negligence which distinguished that of 
Lindtsay. But the son of an ill-fated sire, and the father of a 
yet more unfortunate family, bore in his look that (;ast of 
inauspicious melancholy, by which the physiognomists of that 
time |iretended to distinguish those who were predestined to a 
viQlent and unhappy death. 

The terror which the presence of this nobleman impressed on 
the Queen’s mind, arose from the active share he had borne in 
the slaughter of David Eizzio ; his father having presided at the 
perpetration of that abomii^ble crime, although so weak from 
lodg and wasting illness^ that he could not endure the weight of 
his amour, having ariaen from a sffik-bed to commit a murder 
in the iflresence of his Sovereign. On that occasion his son also 
had attended a|id taken an active part. It was little to be 
wondered*a£, that the Queen, considering her condition when 
such a deed of horror was acted in her presence, should retain 
m insthmtive tecror for the principal actors in the murder. 
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SJie returned, however, with grace the salutation of Lord Euth 
veu, and e^xtended her hand to George Douglas, who kneeled, 
and kissed 4t with respect ; the iirst mark of a subject’s homage 
which Eohuid Grasme h^ seen an^ of them render to the 
captive Sovereign. She returned nis greeting in silence, and 
there was a brief pause, during which the steward of the castle, 
a man of a sad brow and a severe eye, placed, under George 
Douglases directions, a table and writing materials; and the 
page, obedient to his mistress’s dumb signal, advanced a large 
chair to the side on which the Queen stood, the table thus 
forming a sort of bar which divided the Queen and her personal 
followers from her unwelcome visitors. The steward then 
withdrew after a low revdi'erice. When he liad closed the door 
behind him, the Queen broke sileilbe-— With your favour, my 
lords, I will sit — my walks are not indeed extensive enough at 
present to fatigue me greatly, yet J find repose something more 
necessary than usual.” 

She sat down accordingly, and, shading her cheek with ^er 
beautiful hand, hx)ked keenly and impressively at .each of the 
nobles in turn* Mary Fleming applied her kerchief to her eyes, 
and Catherine Seytou and lioland Grmme exchanged a glance, 
which showed that both were too deeply engrossed with senti- 
ments of interest and commiseration for their royal mistress, to 
think of anything which regarded themselves. 

wait the purpose of your mission, my lords,” said the 
Queen, after she had been seated for about a minute withrt^ut a 
word being spoken, — ** I wait your message from those you call 
the Secret Council* — I trust it is a petition of pardon, and a 
desire that I will resume my rightful throne, without using with 
due severity my right of punishing those who have dispossessed 
me of it.” 

" Madam,” replied Euthven, it is pamM for us to speak 
harsh truths to a Pnneess who has long ruled us. But we come 
to offer, not to implore, pardon. Ip a word, madam, we have 
to propose to you, on the part of the Secret Council, that you 
sign these deeds, which wilP contribute greatly to the pacifica- 
tion of the State, the advancement of God’s word, and the weh 
fare of your own future life.” 

“ Am I expected to take these fair words on' trust, ‘my lord ? 
or may I hear the contents of these reconciling papers, ere 1 
am asked to sign them4” 
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“ Unquestionably, madam ; it is our purpose and wish, yqu 
should read what you are required to sign,’^ replied I^thven. 

Required?*’ replied the Queen, with some empl^is; “ but 
the phrase suits well the ftiatter — read, my lord.” 

The Lord Ruthven proc&ded to road a formal Instrument, 
running in the*Queen’s name, and setting foi-th ^hat she had 
been called, at an* early age, to the administration of the crown 
and realm of Scotland, and ha^ toiled diligently therein, until 
she was in body and i^^irit so wearied out and disgusted, that 
she was unable any longer to endure the travail and pain of 
State affaifs ; and that since God had blessed her with a fair , 
and hopeful son, she was desirous to ensure to him, even while 
she yet lived, hts succession to tlie^crown, which was his by 
right of hereditary descent. “Wherefore,” the instrument 
proceeded, “ we, of the motherly affection we bear to our said 
son, have renounced and dejjnitted^ and by these our letters, of 
free good-will, renounce and demit, the Orqyn, government, 
ani guiding of the realm of Scotland; in favour of our said son, 
that he may succeed to us as native prince tlftreof, as much as 
if we had been removed by disease, and not by our own proper 
act, And that this demission qf our roysl authority may have 
the more full and solemn effect, and none pretend ignorance, 
we give, grant, and commit, full and free and plain power to 
our trusty cousins, Lord Lindesay of the Byi'es, and William 
Lord Ruthven, to appear in our name before as many of the 
mobility, clergy, and burgesses, as may be assembled at Stirling, 
and there, in ouy name and behalf, publicly, and in their pre- 
sence, to renounce the Crown, juidance, and government, of 
this oifr kingdom of Scotland.” 

The Queen here broke in with an air of extreme surprise. 
“ bow is this, my lords ?” she said : “ Are my ears tulmed 
rebels, that they deceive me with sounds so extraordmaiy ? — 
And yet it is no wonder that, having conversed so long with 
rebellion, they should nov^force its language upon my under- 
stfeiding. Say I am mistaken, my lords^say, for the honour 
of yourselves and the Scottish ncJbility, that my right trusty 
cousins 'of Lindesay and Ruthven, two barons of waidilce fame 
and ancient lin^ have not sought the prison-house of their kind 
mistress fST sucn a purpose as these words seem to imply. Say, 
for the sake cff honour and loyalty, that my ears have deoeiv^ 
me/* 
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^ “ No, madam,” said Riithyen gravely, your ears do mi 
deceive you — ^they deceived you when they were closed against 
the preacB/?Ts of the evaugele, and the honest advice of youf 
faithful subjects; and when they were ever open to flatteiy 
of pickthauks and traitors, foreign cubiculars and domestic 
minions. The land may no longer brook the iTule of one who 
cannot rule herself ; wherefore, I pray you to comply with the 
last remaining wish of jg^ur sujuects and counsellors, and spare 
yourself and us the farther agitation of flatter so painftd.” 

“ And is this all my loving subjects require of me, my lord V* 
said Mary, in a tone of bitter irony. Do they really stint 
themselves to the easy boon that I should yield up the crown, 
which is mine by birthiight, to an infant which is scarcely 
more than a year old — fling down my sceptre, and take up a 
distaff? — Oh no ! it is too little for them to ask — That other 
roll of parchment contains something harder to be complied 
with, and which may more highly task my readiness to comply 
with the petitions of my lieges.” 

** This parchment,” answere<l Ruthven, in the s/ime tone of 
inflexible gravity, and imfolding the jnstrument as he spoke, 
“ is one by which your Grace <;pnstitute your nearest in blood, 
and the most honourable and tnistworthy of your subjects, 
James, Earl of Murray, Regent of the kingdom during the 
minority of the young King He already holds the appointment 
from the Secret Council.” 

The Queen gave a sort of shriek, and, clapping her hands 
together, exclaimed, Comes the arrow out f>i his quiver ? — 
out of my brother’s bow ? — Alas ! I looked for his return from 
France as my sole, at least my readiest, chance of deliverance. 
— And yet, when I heard that he had assumed the government, 
I guessed he would shame to wield it in my name.” 

“ I must pray your answer, madam,” said Lord Ruthven, 
“ to the demand of the Council.” 

‘‘ The demand of the Council !” s^id the Queen ; “ say rather 
the demand of a set of robbers, impatient to divide the sjtoil 
they have seized. To such a demand, and sent by the mouth 
of a traitor, whose scalp, but for my womanish mercyj should 
long since have stood on the city gates, Mary of Scotland has 
no answer.” ' 

“ I trust, madam,” said Lord Ruthven, “ my being unaccept- 
able to your presence will not add to your o^uracy qf reaolu* 
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tion. it may become you to remember that the death of the 
minioti Eizzio cost the house of Ruthven its head and leader. 
My father, more worthy than a whole province of such vile 
sycophants, died in exile, «nd brokeij-hearted.” ** 

The Queen clasped her hands on her face, and; resting her 
arms on the ta^e, stooped down her head and wevt so bitterly, 
that the tears were seen to find their way in streams between 
the white and slender fingers with which she endeavoured to 
conceal them. • ^ 

“My lords,*' said Six Robert Melville, “this is t<x) much 
rigour. Under your lordshij^' favour, we came hither, not to 
revive old griefs, but to find the mode of avoiding new ones.” 

“ Sir Robert Melville,” said Ruthven, “ we best know for 
what purpose we were ddegated hither, and wherefore you were 
somewhat unnecessarily sent to attend us.” 

“ Nay, by my hand,” said Lord Lindesay, “ I know not why 
we were cumb^ed with thb good knight, unless ho comes in 
pl^e of the lump of sugar which pothicafff put into their 
wholesome but bitter medicaments, to please % froward child — 
a needless labour, methinks, where men have the means to make 
them swallow the physic otherwise.” 

“Nay, my lords,” said Mel^lle, “ye best know your own 
secret instructions. I conceive I shall best obey mine in striv- 
ing to mediate between her Grace and you.” 

“Be silent, Sir Robert MelvUle,” said the Queen, arising, 
and her face still glowing with agitation as she spoke. “ My 
’kerchief, Fleming—-! shame that traitors should have power to 
move me thus.-^Tell me, proud lords,” she added, wiping away 
the tears as she spoke, “by what earthly warrant can liege 
subjects pretend to challenge the rights of an anointed Seve- 
re!^ — to throw off the allegiance they have vowed, and to 
take away the crown fron^ the head on which Divine warrant 
hath placed it 1 ” 

“ Madam,'* said Ruthven, “ I will deal plainly with you. 
Your reign, from the disiflal field of Pinkiecleugh, when you 
were a babe in the cradle, till now ^hat ye stand a grown dame 
b^ore us, hath been such a tragedy of losses, disasters, civil 
dissensions, and foreign wars, that the like is not to be found 
in our chp^iclis. The French and English have, with one 
consent, made Scotland the battle-field on which to fight out 
their own ancient quarrel. — For ourselves, every man's hand 
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hath been against his brother, nor hath a 'year passed over 
without rebellion and slaughter, exile of nobles, and oppressiijg 
of the conimonfl. We may endure it no longer, and therefore, 
as a prince, to whom God Jbath refused the gift of hearkening 
to wise couasel, and on whose dealings and projects no blessing 
hath ever descended. We pray you to give way to other rule 
iand governance of the land, that a remnant ,may yet be saved 
to this distracted realm.” ^ ^ 

“ My lord,” said Maiy, it seems to me that you fling on my 
unhappy and devoted head those evils, which, with far more 
justice, I may impute to your own turbulent, wild, and untame- 
able dispositions — the frantic violence with which you, the 
Magmites of Scotland, ehteSf' into feuds against each other, 
sticking at no cruelty to gratify youv wrath, taking deep revenge 
for the slightest offences, and setting at defiance those wise laws 
which your ancestors made for stanching of such cruelty, rebel- 
ling against the lawful authority, and bearing yourselves as if 
there were no king in the l&nd; or rather as if each were krig 
in his own premises. And now you throw the blaijie on me — 
on me, whose life has been embittered — ^whose sleep has been 
broken — whose happiness has bf^en wrecked by your dissensions. 
Have I not myself been obliged to traverse wilds and moun- 
tains, at ifehe head of a few faithfiil followers, to maintain peace 
and to put down oppression ? Have I not worn harness on my 
person, and carried pistola at my saddle ; fain to lay aside the 
softness of a woman, and ihe dignity of a Queen, that I maght 
show an example to my followers 

“ We grant, madam,” said Lindesay, that the affrays occa- 
sioned by your misgovemment, may sometimes have startled 
you in the midst of a masque or ^liard ; or it may be that 
such may have interrupted the idolatry of the mass, or the 
Jesuitical counsels of some French aml^sador. But the longest 
and severest journey which your Grace has taken in iny me- 
moiy, was from Hawick to Hennit^e Castle ; and whether it 
was for the weal of the state, or for your own honour, rests wivh 
your Grace's conscience.” 

The Queen turned to him with inexpressible sweetness of 
tone and maimer, and that engaging look which Heaven had 
assigned her, as to show that the choicest a/ts td%in men’s 
afffections may be given in vain, ‘^tindesay,” she said* ‘*yon 
spoke not to me in this stem tone, and with s^ch scurql t4unt, 
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yon fair summer ' evening, when you and I shot at the butts 
against the Earl of Mar and Mary Livingstone, and|hron of them 
, the evening’s collation, in the privy garden of Sailit Andrew’s, 
The Master of Lindesay wgs then ftiy friend, and vowed to be 
my soldier. How I have offended the Lord of Lindesay I know 
not, unless hoilburs have changed manners.” 

Hardhearted as he was, Lindesay seemed struck with this 
unexpected appeal, bu^ almosttinstantly replied, “ Madam, it is 
w’ell J^nown that your Grace could in those days make fools of 
whomever approached you. I pretend not to have been wiser 
than others. But gayer merf and better courtiers soon j{)8tled 
aside my rude homage^ and I tj^in^ that your ‘Grace cannot 
but remember times, when my awkward attempts to take the 
manners that pleased you, vrere the sport of the court-popinjays, 
the Marys and the Frenchwomen.” 

My lord, I grieve if •! hav« offended you through idle 
gaiety,” said the Queen ; “and can^but say ii^was most unwit- 
tingly done. You are fully revenged , for thjough gaiety,” she 
said with a sigh, “ will I never offend any one more.” 

“ Our time is wasting, madam,” said Lord Euthveu ; “ I 
must pray your dixdsion on thil weighty ^matter which I have 
submitted to you.” ^ 

“What, my lord!” said the Queen, “upon the instant, and 
without a moment’s time to deliberate ?— Can the Council, as 
they term themselves, exi>ect this of me ?” 

• “Madam,” replied Ruthveii, “ the Council hold the opinion, 
that since the ftital term which passed betwixt the nighfc of 
King Henry’s murder and the day of Carberry-hill, your Grace 
slioulif have held you prepared for the measure now proposed, as 
the easiest escape from your numerous dangers and difficulties.” 

“Great God 1” exclaimed the Queen; “and is it as a boon 
that you propose to me, Vhat every Christian king ought to 
regard as a loss of honour equal to the loss of life 1 — You take 
from me my crown, my power, my subjects, my wealth, my 
state. What, in the name of everj^ saint, can you offer, or do 
you offw, in requital of my compliance 
^ “ We, ^ve you pardon,” answered Ruthven, sternly — “ we 
give y<U|,^^Bpac| and moans to spend your remaining life in 
pexutence and seclusion^ — ^we give you time to make your peaces 
with^ Heaven, and to receive the pure Gospel, which you have 
ever rejected and^persecuted.” 

VOL. XI. B 
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yhe Queen turned pale at the menace which this speech, aa 
well as the^^rough and inflexible tones of the speaker, seemed 
distinctly t(\ infer — “ And if I do not comply with your request 
so fiercely urged, my lord, what then fbUows f * 

Sho said this in a \roice in which female and natural fear was 
contending wllh the feelings of insulted dignity^ — There was a 
pause, as if no one cared to return to the question a distinct 
^tnswer. At length Ruthven spoke: ** There is little need 
tell to your Grace, who are well read bdth in the laws and in 
the chronicles of the realm, that murder and adultery are crimes 
for which ere now queens themselves have suflered death.” 

“ And where, my lord, or how, found you an accusation so 
horrible against her who s!an(la before you V* s&id Queen Mary. 

The foul and odious calumnies" which have poisoned the 
general mind of Scotland, and have placed me a helpless 
prisoner in your hands, are su](‘ely no proof of guilt 

“ We need loo^ for no farther proof,” replied the stem Lord 
■Ruthven, “ than the shamdess marriage betwixt the widow»of 
the murdered and'the leader of the band of murderers !— ^They 
that joined hands in tlie fated month of May, had already united 
hearts and counsel in the deed which preceded that marriage 
but a few brief weeks.” 

My lord, my lord 1” said the Queen, eagerly, ‘'remember 
well there were more consents than mine to that fatal union, 
that most unhappy act of a most unhappy life. The evil steps 
adopted by sovereigns are often the suggestion of bad «oun-. 
sellors ; but these counsellors are worse than fiends who tempt 
and betray, if they themselves are the first to call tlieir unfor- ^ 
tunate princes to answer for the consequences of their own 
advice. — ^Heard ye never of a bond by the nobles, my lords, 
recommending that ill-fated union to the Ul-fotefi Maty? 
Methinks, were it carefully examined, we should see that the 
names of Morton, and of Lindesay, and of Ruthven, may be 
found in that bond, which pressed to marry that unhappy 
man, — ^Ah ! stout and loyal Lord Herries, who never knew giftle 
or distenour, you bent yomf noble knee to me in vain, to warn 
me o;^ my danger, and wert yet the first to draw thy good sword 
in my cause when I suffered for neglecting thy counsel ! 
FaithM knight and true noble, what a, difference Mwixt thee 
and those <i«?unselIois of evil, who now threaten my life for 
having fallen into the snares they spread for me !” 
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“ Madam/* said Ruthven, we*know that you are an orator i 
and perliapS for tliat reason the Council has sent hither mftn, 
whose converse hath been more with the wars, thin with the 
language of the schools or the cabal| of state. \Vl but desire 
to know if, on assurance of •life and honour, ye will demit the 
nile of this kingdom of Scotland ^ 

“ And what warrant have I/* said the Queen, “ that ye will 
keep treaty with* me, if I should barter my kingly estate for 
seclusion, and leave tossreep in^secret f” ^ 

** Our honour and our word, madam/* answered Ruthven. 

“ They are too slight and unsolid pledges, my lord,** said the 
Queen ; add at least a handful of thistle-down to give them 
weight in the balance.** 

** Away, Ruthven,** ^iaid#Lindesay j “she was ever deaf to 
counsel, save of slaves and sycophants ; let her remain by her 
refusal, and abide by it !** 

“ Stay, my lord,** said Sif RolnJl-t Melville, “ or rather permit 
to have but a few minutes’ private audieneS with her Grace. 
If my presence with you could avail aughtj^it must be as a 
mediator — do not, I conjure you, leave the castle, or break off 
the conference, until I bring you w^ord how her Grace shall 
finally stand disposed.** 

We will remain in the hall,** said Lindesay, “ for haJf-an- 
hour’s space ; but in despising our words and our pledge of 
honour, she has touched the honour of my name — ^let her look 
heri^lf to tlie course she has to pursue. If the half hour should 
pass away without her determining to comply with the de- 
mands of the nation, her career will be brief enough,” 

Wjth little ceremony the two nobles left the apartment, 
traversed the vestibule, and descended the winding stairs, the 
clash of Lindesay’s huge sword being heard sis it rang against 
each step in his descent. George Douglas followed them, 
after exchanging with Melville a gesture of surprise and 
sympathy. 

• As soon as they were ^one, the Queen, giving way to grief, 
fear, and agitation, threw herself into the seat, wrung her 
hands, and seemed to abandon herself to despair. Her female 
attendants, weeping themselves, endeavoured yet to pray her 
to be eOHiposed^ and Sir Robert Melville, kneeling at her feet, 
made the same entreaty. After giving way to a passionate 
burst of sorrow, she at length said to Melville, Kneel not to 
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m% Melville — mock me not with the homage of the person, 
when the heart is far away— Why stay you behind with the 
deposed, the^ condemned ? her who has but few hours perchance 
to live i "^^ou have been favoured as ^well as the rest ; why do 
you contimw? the empty show of grafttude and thankftdness any 
longer tluin tl^By?” 

“ Madam,” said Sir Robert Melville, so h§Ip me Heaven at 
my need, my heart is as true to j^ou as when you were in your 
highest place.” 

‘‘ True to me ! true to me !” repeated the Queen, with some 
scorn ; “ tush, Melville, what signifies the truth which walks hand 
in hand with my enemies* falsehood ? — thy hand and thy sword 
have never been so well acqliaiuted that I can trust thee in 
aught where manhood is required— OL, Seyton, for thy bold 
father, who is both wise, tnie, and valiant !’* 

Roland Ormnie could withstand po longer his earnest desire 
to offer his services to a princess so distressed and so beautiful. 
“ If one sword,** he said, madam, can do anything to back 
wisdom of this grlive counsellor, or to defend your rightful cause, 
here is my weapon, and here is my hand ready to draW and use 
it.** And raising his sword wjih one hand, ho laid the other 
upon the hilt. 

As he thus held up the weapon, Catherine Seyton exclaimed, 
** Methinks I see a token from my father, madam ;*’ and imme- 
diately crossing the apartment, she took Roland Graeme by the 
skirt of the cloak, and asked him earnestly wlience he had,Jihat 
sword. o 

The page answered with surprise, Methinks this is no 
presence in which to jest — Surely, damsel, you yourself best 
know whence and how I obtained the weapon,** 

“ Is this a time for folly f * said Catherine Seyton ; ** unsheathe 
the sword instantly !’* 

If the Queen commands me,** said the youth, looking to- 
wards his royal mistress. ^ 

“For shame, maiden!” said the Queen; “wouldst thou 
instigate the poor boy to enter into useless strife with the two 
most approved soldiers in Scotland t** 

“In your 6race*s cause,** replied the page, wUl venture 
my life upon thetn 1** And m he spoke, he A*ew ins weapon 
partly from the sheath, and a piece of parchment, rolled around 
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the blade, fell out and dropped on the floor. Catherine Seyton 
caught it up with eager haste. 

is my father’s handwriting,” she said, “arfd doubtless 
conveys his best duteous adyice to /our Majesty ; | know that 
it was prepared to be sent in this weapon, but 1 expected 
another messeiffeer.” 

“ By my faith,® fair one,” thought Koland, and if you knew 
not that I had such a ^ecret nftssive Shout me, I was yet more 
ignorjjnt.” 

The Queen cast her eye upon the scroll, and remained a few 
minutes wrapped in deep thought. “ Sir Robert Melville,” she 
at length said, this scroll advj^es^ me to submit myself to 
necessity, and to subscribe^ the deeds these hard men have 
brought with them, as *one who gives way to the natural fear 
inspired by the threats of rebels and murderers You, Sir 
Robert, are a wise man, and Seyton. is both sagacious and brave. 
Neither, I think, would mislead me^in this rqMter.” 

Madam,” said Melville, “ if I have not th^ strength of btjjiy 
of the Lord Herries or Sej^ton, I will yield to neither in zeal for 
your Mjgesty’s service. I cannot fight for you like these lords, 
but neither of them is more willing to die for your service.” 

“ I believe it, my old and faithful counsellor,” said the Queen, 
and believe me, Melville, I did thee but a moment’s iiyustice. 
Read what my Lord Seyton hath written to us, and give us thy 
best counsel.” 

■ Hb glanced over the parchment, and instantly replied — Oh ! 
my dear and roj^l mistress, only treason itself could give you 
otlicfr advice than Lord Seyton has here expressed. He, Herries, 
Hunt!^, the English Ambaasador Throgmorton, and others, your 
friends, are all alike of opinion, that whatever deeds or instru- 
ments you execute within these walls, must lose all force and 
effect, as extorted from your Grace by duresse, by sufferance of 
present evil, and fear of men, and harm to ensue on your 
refusal. Yield, therefore, 4o the tide, and be assured, that in 
sulbscribing what parchments thev present to you, you bind 
yourself to nothing, since your act m signature wants that which 
alone can make it valid, the free will of the granter.” 

“ Ay, sfijsays py Lord Seyton,” replied Mary ; ^‘yet methinks, 
for the daughter of so long a line of sovereigns to resign her 
birthright, because rebels press upon her with threats, argues 
little of royalty, and will read ill for the fame of Mary in futiire 
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chlonicles. Tush ! Sir Robert Melville, tho traitors may use 
black threafe and bold words, but they will not dai’e to put their 
hands forthW our person. 

^^Alas ! madam, they have alrea<fy dared so fiur and incurred 
such peril by^the lengths which they have gone, that they are 
but one step from the worst and uttermost.” ^ 

‘'Surely,^' said the Qy.een, her fears again predominating, 
Scottish nobles would not leu^ themcielves to assassinate a 
helpless woman?” ^ 

Bethink you, madam," he replied, ''what horrid spectacles 
have been seen in our day ; and what act is so dark, that some 
Scottish hand has not beeLi fS\md to dare it? ^Lord Lindesay, 
besides his natural suUenness and r hardness of temper, is the 
near kinsman of Henry Damley, and Ruthven has his own deep 
and dangerous plans. The Council, besides, speak of proofs by 
writ and word, of a casket with letters — of I know not wliat.” 

Ah 1 good Ih^jlville,” answered the Queen, “ were I as Sjjre 
of^e evenhanded^integrity of my judges, as of my own innocence 

— and yet” / 

" Oh I pause, madam,” said ^elville ; " even innocence must 
sometimes for a season stoop to usurious blame. Besides, you 
are here” 

He looked round and paused. 

“ Speak out, Melville,” said the Queen, " never one approached 
my person who wished to work me evil; and even this^or 
page, whom I have to-day seen for the first time in my life, I 
can trust safely with your communication.” 

Nay, madam,” answered Melville, " in such emei^ence, and 
he being the bearer of Lord Seyton*s message, I will venture tp 
say, before him and these fair ladies, whose truth and fi,deUty I 
dispute not — I say I will venture to say, that there are other 
modes besides that of open trial, by which deposed sovereigns 
often die ; and that, as Machiavel saitli, there is but one step 
betwixt a king’s prison and his gravS.” • 

" Oh 1 were it but swift and easy for the body," ^d the un- 
fortunate Princess, "were it but a safe and happy change for 
the, soul, ^the woman lives not that would take the step so soon 
as 1 — But, alas 1 Mehrille, when we think of dlstK^ arthousand 
dns, whidb we We trod as worms beneath ouir feet, xm up 
against us as flaming serpents. Most iiyurioi^ly do they isecuse 
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me of akling Damley's death ] y^, fclesacd Lady ! I afforded toe 
open occasion for the suspicion— -I espoused Bothwell." * 

Think not of that now, madam,” said MeMlle, “think 
rather of the immediate mode of saving yourself and sou. 
Comply with the present lAreasonable demands, and trust that 
better times ^iU shortly arrive.” 

“Madam/* said Bolimd Orsemo, “if it pleases you that 1 
should do BO, I will presently swim uthrough the lake, if they 
refuse me other conveyance to the shore ; I will go to tim comts 
succ&sively of England, France, aM Spain, and will show you 
have subscribed these vile instruments from no stronger impulse 
than the fear of death, and I will do battle against thorn that 
say otherwise.’** 

The Queen turned her tound, and with one of those sweet 
smiles which, during the era of life’s romance, overpay every 
risk, held her hand towafds Roland, but without spewing a 
word. He kneeled reverently, and kissed it, and Melville 
afain resumed his plea. ^ ^ 

“ Madam,” he said, “ time presses, and you must not^ let 
those boats, which I see they are even now preparing, put forth 
on the lake. Here are eiiough#of witnesses — ^your ladies — this 
bold youth — ^myself, when it can serve your cause effectually, 
for I would not hastily stand committed in this matter— but 
even without me here is evidence enough to show, that you 
have yielded to the demands of the Council through force and 
fea% but from no sincere and unconstrained assent. Their boats 
are already manned for their return— oh 1 jjermit your old 
servant to recall them.” 

“•MdiviUe,” said the Queen, “ thou art an ancient courtiespr— 
when didst thou ever know a Sovereign Prince recall to his 
presence! subjects who had parted from him on such terms as 
those on which these envoys of the Council left us, and who yet 
were n^jalled without submission or apology ?— Let it cost me 
both life and crown, 1 jrill not again command them to my 
|>resence.** 

“ Ala^ 1 madam, that empty fofm should make a barrier ! If 
1 rightly understand, you are not unwilling to listen to real and 
advantageous counsel — but your scruple is saved — I hear them 
returning to mk your final resolution, 1 talce the advice of 
the noble Seyton, atid you may dnoe more command those who 
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now iisurp a triumph over youT But hush I I hear them in the 
veiftibule/* 

As he coAiluded speaking, George Douglas opened the door of 
the apartmekt, and marshal^efl in the two noble envoys, 

“ We come, madam,” said the iiord Kuthven, ” to request 
your answer the proposal of the Council” 

Your final answer,” said Lord Liudesay ; for with a 
refusal you must couple tl^e certainty that you have precipitated 
your fate, and renounced the last opportunity of making peace 
with God, and ensuring your longer abode in the world,” ' 

“ My lords,” said Mary, with inexpressible grace and dignity, 
“ the evils we cannot resist we must submit to — I will subscribe 
these parchments with suoli Kberty of choice as my condition 
permits me. Were I on yonder sliore, with a fleet jennet and 
ten good and loyal knights around me, I would subscribe my 
sentence of eternal condemnation as soon as the resignation of 
my throne. But here, in the" Castlfe of Lochleven, with deep 
water around m^-and youj my lords, beside me, — I have po 
freedom of choice. f'-Give me the pen, Melville, and bear witness 
to what I do, and why I do it.” / 

“It is our hope your Grace ,^will not suppose yourself com- 
pelled by any apprehensions from us,” said the Lord Kuthven, 
“ to execute what must be your own voluntary deed.^ 

The Queen had already stooped towards the table, and placed 
the parchment before her, with the pen between her fingers, 
ready for the important act of signature. But when ^jord 
Kuthven had done speaking, she looked up, stopped shorty and 
threw down the pen. “ If,” she said, “ I am expected to declare 
I ^give away my ci*own of free will, or otherwise than because I 
am compelled to renounce it by the threat of worse evils to my- 
self and my subjects, I will not put my name to such au uniaruth 
— not to gain fdl possession of England, France, and Scotland i 
~all once my own, in possession, or by right.” 

“ Beware, madam,” said Lindesay, and, snatching hold of 
Queen’s arm with his own gauntleted feand, he pressed it, in flic 
rudeness of his passion, more slosely, perhaps, than he was him- 
self aware of,-— “ beware how 3’ou contend with those who are 
the stronger, and have the mastery of your fate !” 

He held his grasp on her arm, bending his eyfc on -lier with 
a stem and intimidating look, till both Kuthven and Melville 
cried shame ; and Dottglss, who bad hitherto remained in a state 
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of apparent apathy, had made a stride trom the door, as if to 
interfere. The nide Baron then quitted his hold, disguising tlie 
confusion whidi he really felt at having indulged h|s passion to. 
such extent, under a sullen and contemptuous smile. 

The Queen immediately began, with an expression of pain, to 
bare the arm which he had grasp^, by drawing up the sleeve of 
her gown, and it appeared that his grille had left the purple 
marks of his iron fingers upoj her flesh — My lord,” she said, 
“ as a knight and gefftleman, you might have spared* my frail 
arm ^ severe a proof that you have the greater strength on your 
side, and fire resolved to use it — But I thank you for it — it is 
the most decisive token of tfie terms on which this day’s business 
is to rest. — I dtaw you to witnelfe, both lords and ladies,” she 
showing the marks of* the grasp on her arm, “ that I sub- 
sir)^ these instruments in obedience to the sign manual of 
my t^ird of Lindesay, wh^h you may see imprinted on mine 
ann.”^ * 

4rfjindesay Would have spoken, bupb was res^frained by his col- 
league Kuthvib"»^ who said to him, “ Peace, Jtiy lord. Let the 
Lady Mary of Sotland ascrilie her signature to what she will, 
it is our business procure it, and carry it to the Council 
Should there be debate hereafter ou the* manner in which it was 
adhibited, there will be vuie enough for it,” 

Lindesay was silent accordingly, only muttering within his 
beard, meant not to hurt W ; but I think women’s flesh be 
as tender as new fallen snow.” \ 

The Queen hn^anwhile subscrA^ the rolls of parchment with 
a hasty iudilferenee, as if they had been matters of slight conse- 
qU0*^e, or of mere formality. When she had performed this 
painfal^ task, she arose, and, having courtesied to the lords, was 
a"bout to withdraw to her chamber, Kuthven and Sir Robert 
Melville made, the first a formal reverence, the second an 
obeisance, in which his desire to acknowledge Ms sympathy was 
obviously checked by the fear of appearing in the eyes of his 
dblleagues too partial to ms former mistress. But Lindesay 
stood motionless, even when they^were preparing to withdiaw. 
At length, as if moved by a sudden impulse, he walked round 
the table which had hitherto been betvrixt them and the Queen, 
kneeled 'bn one knee, took her hand, kissed it, let it fall, and 
arose— Lady,” he said, ‘'thou art a noble creature, even 
^ * JC^ote K. Resiffnation of Queen Mary. 
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though thou hast abused God’s choicest gifts. I pay that devo- 
tion to thy fnanliness of spirit, which I would not have paid to 
the power thou hast long undeservedly wielded — I kneel to 
Maiy Stewart, not to the Qheen.** 

The Qufen and Mary Stewart pity thee alike, Lindesay,” said 
Mary — “alikS they pity, and they forgive thee.' An honoured 
soldier hadst thou been by a king’s side— leagued with rebels, 
what art thou but a goOd bla^ in tl^ hands of a ruffian 1 
— Farefi^ell, my Lord Ruthven, the smoother but the deeper 
traitor. — Farewell, Melville — Mayest thou find mastei-s that 
can understand state |X)licy better, and have the means to 
reward it more richly, tli^ ^aiy Stewart. — Ifarewell, George 
of Douglas — -make your respected gpmd-dame comprehend that 
we would be alone for the remainder of *the day — God wot, we 
have need to collect our thoughts.” 

All bowed and withdrew ; Jbut scarce had they entered the 
vestibule, ere Rui^ven and Lindesay were at variance. “ Chide 
not with me, Rutjiven,” Lind(^y was heard to say, in answer 
to something more indistinctly urged by his colleagu<^‘* Chide 
not with mo, for I will not brook it 1 You put the hangman’s 
office on me in this matter, aiffi even the very hangman hath 
leave to ask some pardon of those on whom he does his office. 

I would I had as deep cause to be this lady’s friend as I have 
to be her enemy — thou shouldst see if I spared limb and life in 
her quarrel,” 

** Thou art a sweet minion,” said Ruthven, ‘‘ to fight a Isfdy’s ' 
quarrel, and all for a brent brow and a tear m''the eye ! Such 
toys have been out of thy thoughts this many a year.” 

' Do me right, Ruthven,” said Lindesay* ** You are like a 
polished corselet of steel ; it shines more gaudily, but it is not a 
whit softer- — nay, it is five times harder than a G^lasgow breast- 
plate of hammered iron. Enough. We know each other,” 

They descended the stairs, were heard to summon their boats, 
and the Queen signed to Roland Gr»me to retire to the vestj* 
bule, and leave her with her^ female attendants. 
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CHAPTi:^ TWENTY-THIRD. 

GiT« me a morsel on the greensward rather, *» 

Coars^ as you will the cooking— Let the fre&h spring 
Babble beside rny napkin — and the free birds, 

Twittering a^^d chirpii%, hop ffom bough to bough, 

, To claim the crumbs I leave for perquisites — ^ 

Your prison feasts I like not. 

• Thb Woodsman, a Dbama* 

A. RBCEsa in the vestibule was esiligbtened by a small window, 
at which Roland Orseiye stationed himself to mark the departure 
of the lords. He could see their followers mustering on horse- 
back under their resijective banners — the western sun glancing 
on their corselets and stfeel caps as they moved to and fro, 
mounted or dismounted, at internals. OivvChe narrow space 
betwixt the castle and the water, the Lords §uthven and Linde* 
say were already moving slowly to their boats, accompanied 
by the Lady of Lochleven, her grandson, and their principfd 
attendants. They took a ceremonious leave of each other, as 
Roland could discern by their gestures, and the boats put off 
from their landing-place ; the boatmen stretched to their oars, 
and they speedily diminished upon the eye of the idle gazer, 
wi;i^ had no better employment than to watch their motions. 
Such seemed also the occupation of the Lady Lochleven and 
George DonghiSj.who, returmng from the landing-place, looked 
freijuently back to the boats, and at length stopped as if to 
observe their progress under the window at which Inland Grseme 
■was stationed, — As they gazed on the lake, he could hear the 
lady distinctly say, " And she has bent her mind to save her 
life at the expense of her kingdom 

‘‘'Her life, madam!” replied her son; know not who 
*wouId dare to' attempt >b in the castle of my father. Had I 
dreamt that it was with such jiurpose that Lindesay insisted 
on bringing his followers hither, neither he nor they should 
have pas^ the iron gate of Lochleven Castle.” 

** I speak riot of private slaughter, my son, but of open trial, 
oondemoation, and execution; fer with such she has been 
threatened, and to such threats she has given way. Had she 
not, ufore of the false Gaisian blood than of the royal lace of 
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Su(itlaQd in her veins, she had bidden them defiance to their 
teeth — But ^t is all of the same complexion, and meanness is 
the natural ^mpanion of profligacy. — am discharged, forsooth, 
from intruding on her gracious preseijce^ this evening. Go thou, 
my son, and ‘ render the usual service of the meal to this un- 
qucened Queefl.’* 

‘*So please yqu, lady mother,” said Douglas, “I care not 
greatly to approach her presence. *4* 

** ThoU art right, my son ; and therefore I trust thy^, pru- 
dence, even because I have noted thy caution. She is like an 
isle on the ocean, suiTounded with shelves and quicksands ; its 
verdure fair and inviting to t^e eye, but the wreck of many a 
goodly vessel which hath approached it too rashly. But for 
thee, my son, I fear nought ; and we not, with our honour, 
suffer her to eat without the attendance of one of us. She may 
die by the judgment of Heavfjn, or Ahe fiend may have power 
over her in hert^espair; and then we would be touched in 
honour to show, that in our house, and at our table, she had ^ 
fair play and fitting usage.” 

Here Roland was interrupted by a smart tap on the ^loulders 
reminding him sharply of Adam Woodcock's adventure of the 
preceding evening. He turned round, almost exi)ecting to see 
the page of Saint Michael's hostelrie. He saw, indeed, Catherine 
Seyton ; but she was in female attire, differing, no doubt, a 
great deal in shape and materials from that which she had worn 
when they first met, and becoming her birth as the daughter 
of a great baron, and her rank as the attendant on a princess. 
‘‘ So, fair page,” said she, eaves-dropping is one of your page- 
like qualities, 1 presume.” 

Fair sister,” answered Roland, in the some tone, if some 
friends of mine be as well acquainted with the rest of otir 
mysteiy as they are with the arts of swearing, swaggering, and 
switching, they need ask no page in Christendom for ^h^r 
insight into his vocation ” « 

** Unless that pretty speech infer that you have yourself ha3 
the discipline of the switch since we last met, the probability 
whereof I nothing doubt, 1 profess, fair page, 1 am at a loss to 
oonj^cthre your meaning. But there is no time to (h^ate it 
now — ^they come with the evening meal. Be pl^ed, Sic F^ige, 
to do your duty.” 

Four servants entered .bearing dishes, preceded by the same 
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stem old steward whom Roland Iliad already seen^ and followed 
by George Douglas, already mentioned as the grandson of the 
lidy of Lochleven, and who, acting as seneschal^-^represented, 
upon this occasion, his ^father, the Lord of the Ciistle. He 
entered with his arms folded on his bosom, and his looks bent 
on the groundji With the assistance of Roland Grmme, a table 
was suitably -^covered in the next or middle apartment, on which 
the domestics placed their bij^ens with groat reverence, the 
steward and Douglas bending low when they had seenHhe table 
propelly adorned, as if their royal prisoner had sat at the board 
in question. The door opened, and Douglas, raising his eyes 
hastily, cast them again on 1;he earth, when he perceived it was 
only the Lady Mary Fleming wh^ entered. 

‘^Her Grace,” she said, ‘*will not eat to-night.” 

“ Let us hope she may bo otherwise iiersuaded,” said Douglas ; 
“meanwhile, madam, pleas^ to see our duty performed.” 

A servant presented bre^ and salt on a silver plate, and the 
old steward carved for Douglas a* small morsel in succession 
from each of the dishes presented, which he tdsted, as was then 
the custom at the tables of princes, to which death was often 
suspected to find its way in the disguise of food. 

“The Queen will not then come ’forth to-night?” said 
Douglas. 

“ She has so determined,” replied the lady. 

“ Our farther attendance tlxen is unnecessary — we Iwe you 
, to y|ur supper, fair ladies, and wjsh you good even,” 

He retired 8l(^ly as he came, and with the same air of deep 
dejection, and waa followed by the attendants belonging to the 
castle. The two ladies sate down to their meal, and Roland 
Grajme, with ready alacrity, prepared to wait upon them. 
Cfatherine Seyton whispered to her companion, who replied 
with the question spoken in a low tone, but looking at the page 
— “ Is he of gentle blood and well nurtured?” 

The answer which she Received seemed satisfactory, for she 
said to Roland, “ Sit down, young gentleman, and eat with your 
sisters in captivity.” • 

“ Permit me rather to perform my duty in attending them,” 
said Boland, aqxious to show he was possessed of the l^h tone 
of defercJhoe prflfecribed by the rules of chivalry towards the fair 
sex, and es^ially to dames and maidens of quality. 

•^You will fiqjl, Sir Pago,” said Catherine, “you will have 
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little time allowed you for youf meal ; waste it not in oereniony, 
or you may rue your politeness ere to-morrow morning.” 

**^your speech is too free, maiden,” said the elder kdy; 
“ the modesty of the youth ^ay teach ^ou more fitting fashions 
towards one^hom to4ay you have seen for the first time,” 
Catherine S’eyton cast down her eyes, but n<)t till she had 
given a single glance of inexprc^ibie archness towards Roland, 
whom her more grave cqmpani^ now addressed in a tone of 
protection, © 

** Regard her not, young gentleman — she knows little of the 
world, save the forms of a country nunnery — ^take thy place at 
the board*end, and refresh thyself after thy journey.” 

Boland Graeme obeyed wilKngly, as it was the first food he 
had that day tasted; for Lindesay and his followers seemed 
regardless of human wants. Yet, notwithstanding the sharp- 
ness of his appetite, a natural gallantry of disposition, the 
desire of showing himself well-nurtured gentleman, in all 
courtesies toward the fain sex, and, for aught I know, ^e 
pleasure of assisting Catherine Se^on, kept his attention 
awake, during the meal, to all those nameless acts of liuty and 
service wliich gallants of that pge were accustomed to render. 
He carved with neatness and decorum, and selected duly what- 
ever was most delicate to place before the ladies. Ere they 
could form a wish, he sprung from the table, ready to oemply 
with it — ^poured wine — tempered it with water — ^removed and 
exchanged trenchers, and performed the whole honours the 
table, with an air at once of cheerful diligence, jgrofound respect, 
and graceful promptitude. 

.When he observed that they had finished eating he hasten^ 
to offer to the elder lady the silver ewer, basin, and napkiU) 
with the ceremony and gravity which he would have, used t«> 
wards Mary herself. He next with the same decoram, havn^ 
supplied the basin with fair water, presented it to Catherine 
Sc^fton. Apparently, she was determined to disturb Tm seif' 
possession if possible; for, while 3^ the act of bathing her 
hands, she contrived, as it were by accident, to fiirt some drops 
of water upon the face of the assiduous assistant. But if such 
was h^r mischievous {mrpose she was completely disappointed ; 
for Roland (Jmme, intexpaUy piquing himsdlf sdfr 

mmmiy neither laughed nor was decomposed ; and all that 
tibe maid^ gained hy, her was a severe rebuke fifom 
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her compwon, taxing her with^ iM-addxess and indecorum. 
Catherine replied not, hut sat pouting, something in the 
humour of a spoilt child, who watches the opi&rtunity 
wreaking upon some one hr other its resentment for a deserved 
reprimand, • • 

The Lady Maiy Fleming, in the meanwhile, avas naturally 
well pleased with the exact and reverent observance of the 
page, and said to Catherine, a^r a fajrourable glance at Boland 
Grffiine, — You might well say, Catherine, our companion in 
captMty was well bom and gentle nurtured. I would not make 
him vain by my praise, but his services enable us to dispense 
with those which George Douglas condescends not to afford us, 
save when the ijueen is herself in^r^ence.” 

'' Umph * I think hardiy,” answered Catherine, George 
Douglas is one of the most handsome gallants in Scotland, and 
'tis pleasure to see him evep still, when the gloom of Lochleven 
Castle has shed the same melancholy over him. that it has done 
oner eveiythmg else. When he was at Hdl^ood, who would 
have said the young sprightly George Douglas would have 
been contented to pky the locksman here in Lochleven, with 
uo giyer amusement than tha4 of turning the key on two or 
three helpless women? — a strange of&c^ for a knight of the 
Bleeding Heart — why does he not leave it to his father or his 
brothers ?” 

“Perhaps, like us, he has no choice,” answered the Lady 
. Fle^ping, “ But, Catherine, thou hast used thy brief space at 
court well, to rejnember what George Douglas was then,” 

“ I used mine eyes, which I suppose was what I was designed 
to d®j and they were worth using there. When I was at the 
nuimeiy, they were very useless appurtenances ; and now I am 
at Lochleven, they are good for nothing, save to look over that 
eternal work of embroidery,” 

You speak thus, when you have been but a few brief hours 
amongst us — ^was this the maiden who would live and die in a 
dnngeou, might she but have permission to wait on her gracious 
Queen V\ • 

^ “ Nay, if you chide in earnest, my jest is ended,” said Cathe- 
rine S^rton, 1 would not yield in attachment to my poor 
god-mother, toSfche gravest dame that ever had wise saws upod 
bet tongue, and a double-starched ruff around her thi*oat-^yoti 
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lqi<)W 1 would uot^ Bame Mary Fleming, and H is puttitig shame 
on me to say otherwise.” 

.. ** She w^l challenge the other court lady,” thought Boland 
Qrmme ; ** she will to a certainty dinfe down her glove, and if 
Dame Moiy Fleming hath but the soul to lift it, we may have 
a eombat in the lists !” — But the answer of Lady Maiy Fleming 
w^ such as turns away wrath. 

‘^Thou art a good child,” ^he said, ‘^my Catherine, and 
a faithM ; but Heaven pity him who shall have one day a 
creature so beautiful to delight him, and a thing so misciiievous 
to torment him — thou art fit to drive twenty husbands stark 
mad.” 

Nay,” said Catherine,' resuming the full career of her care- 
less good-humour, *^he must be half-witted beforehand^ that 
gives me such an opportunity. But I am glad you are not 
angiy with me in sincerity,” casting herself as she spoke into 
the arms of her friend, and continuing with a tone of apologetic 
fondness, while She kissed her on either side of the face ; ** JsM* 
know, my dear Fleming, that I have to contend both/vrith my 
father’s lofty pride, and with my mother’s high spintr^Qod 
bless them ! they have left me these good qualities, having 
small portion to give besides, os times go— and so 1 am wilful 
and saticy ; but let me remain only a week in this castie, and 
oh, my dear Fleming, my spirit will be as chastised and as 
JUumble as thine own.” 

Dame Maiy Fleming's sense of dignity, and love of • 
could not resist this affectionate appeal. She kissed Catherine 
Seyton in her turn affectionately ; while, answering the last 
port of her speech, she said, “Now Our Lady forbid, dear 
Catherine, that you should lose aught that is beseeming pf 
what becomes so well your Ught heart and lively humonr. 
Keep but your shaip wit on this side of madness, afid it cannot 
but be a blessing to us. But let me go, mad wench^ — I hear 
her Grace touda her silver call.” Ajj^d, extricating herself firm 
Oathermc*s grasp, she went towards the door of Queen Maria’s 
apartment, fiomn which wa^ heard the low tone of a sffvat 
whistle, which, now only used by the boatswains in the fiavy, 
was then, for mnt of bells, the ordinary mode hy A Imiies^ 
ev^ of the very highest rank, summoned ' their 
When she ha4 snade two or three steps towards the doot, how- 
ever, dlie turned back, and advandng to the yopng couple whom 
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bhe left together, she said, in a reiy serious though a low tone, 
“ I trust it is impossible that we can, any of us, or in any cir- 
cumstances, forget that, few as we are, we form tie househohf 
of the Queen of Scotland and that, in her calamity, all boyish 
mirth and childish jesting can only serve to give a ^at triumph 
to her enemi^, who have already found their Account in ob- 
jecting to her the lightness of every idle folly that the young 
and the gay practised in hei#conrt/ So saying, she left the 
apartment. * * 

Catherine Seyton seemed much struck with this remonstrance 
— She suWered herself to drop into the seat which she had 
quitted when she went to embr|ce^Dame Mary Fleming, and 
for some time ftsted her brow upon her hands ; while Boland 
Graeme looked at heif earnestly, with a mixture of emotions 
which perhaps he himself could neither have analysed nor 
explained. As she raised* her face slowly from the posture to 
which a momentary feeling of self-rebuke hj^* depressed it, her 
eyes encountered those of Boland,* and became gradually ani- 
mated with their usual spirit of malicious (frollery, which not 
unnaturally excited a similar expression in those of the equally 
volatile page. They sat for the space, of two minutes, e^fich 
looking at the other with great seriousness on their features, 
and much mirth in their eyes, until at length Catherine was 
the first to break silence. 

“ May I pray you, fair sir,” she began, very demurely, “ to 
tell%ne what you see in my face to arouse looks so extremely 
sagacious and knowing as those with which it is your worship’s 
pleasure to honour me? It would seem as there were some 
wondbrfiil confidence and intimacy betwixt us, fair sir, if one is 
tp judge from your extremely cunning looks ; and so help me 
Our Lady, as I never saw you but twice in my life before.” 

And where were those happy occasions,” said Boland, “ if I 
may be bold enough to ask the question ?” 

“ At the nunnery of Sqint Catherine’s,” said the damsel, in 
tfie first instance ; and, in the second, during five minutes of a 
certain raid or foray which it wa? your pleasure to make into 
the lodging of my lord and father, Lord Seyton, from which, to 
my surprise, aa probably to your own, you retumed with a 
token of frien^hip and favour, instead of broken bones, which 
were the more probable reward of your intrusion, considering 
the proippt ire ofithe house of Seyt^)n. I am deeply uiortifie<l,’ 
VOL. XL . » 
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s]i6 added, ironically, “ that your recollection should require 
refreshment < on a subject so important; and that my memory 
stiould be s^iTonger than yours on such an occasion is truly 
humfliating.” * < 

Your own^ memory is not so exactly correct, fair- mistress,'^ 
answered the page, “seeing you have foigottei meeting the 
thir*^ in the hosteMe of St, Michaers, when it pleased you to 
lay your switch aross the'face of^my coiqrade, in order, I war- 
rant, to show that, in the house of Seyton, neither the prompt 
ire of its descendants, nor the use of the doublet and hose, ore 
subject to Salique law, or confined to the use of the males.” 

“ Fair sir,” answered Ofjtherine, looking at him with great 
steadiness and some surprise, “ unl^ your fair wits have for- 
saken you, I am at a loss what to conjedSure of your meaning.” 

“ By my troth, fair mistress,” answered Boland, “ and were 
1 as wise a warlock as Michael Scott, 1 could scarce riddle the 
dream you read mat Hid I not see you last night in the hostelrie 
of St. Michaers 1— Did you not bring me this sword, with ooUii- 
mand not to draw it save at the command of my n^iVe and 
rightful Sovereign! And have I not done as you required 
me ? Or is the sword a piece of lath — my word a bulrush— -my 
memory a dream — and my eyes good for nought — espials which 
corbies might pick out of my head 1” 

“ And if your eyes serve you not more truly on otiier occa- 
sions than in your vision of St. Michael,” said Catherme, I 
know not, the paia apart, that the corbies would do you%ay 
great injury in the deprivation— But hark, the^ bell — hush, for 

sake, we are interrupted” 

The damsel was right ; for no sooner had the dull toll of the 
castle bell begun to resound through the vaulted apartment, 
than the door of the vestibule flew open, and the steward, with 
his severe countenance, his gold chain, and his white rod, 
entered the apartment, follow^ by the same train of domestics 
who had placed the dbner on the taUe, and who now, with ti^e 
same ceremonious formality, ^egan to remove it. 

The steward remained motionless as some old picture, while 
the domestics did their office ; and when it was accomplished, 
everything removed from the table, and the bog.rd itself takmi 
from its tressels and disposed against the wall^ he said ^oud, 
without addreseiag any one in particular, and somewhat in the 
tone of a herald reading a |m>olaiDRtion, “ My^iohle lady* Dame 
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Margaret Erskine, by marriage Douglas, lets the Lady Mary of 
Scotland and her attendants to wit, that a servaift of the true 
evangde, her reverend <;h^plain, will to-night, as ulUal, expoutftf^ 
lecture, and catechise, according to*the forms of the congregation 
of gosiiellers.” 

** Hark yoh, my friend Mr. Dryfesdale,*' saia Catherine, I 
understand this announcement is a nightly form of yours. 
Now, I pray you to Remark, Ihat thS Lady Fleming and I — for 
I tryst your insolent invitation concerns us only — have chosen 
Saint Peter’s pathway to Heaven, so I see no one whom your 
godly exfiortation, catechise, or lecture, can benefit, excepting 
this poor page^ who, being in Sgtay’s hand as well as yourself, 
bad better worship with yju than remain to cumber our better- 
advised devotions.” * 

The page was well-nigh giving a round denial to the assertions 
which this speech implied^ wheny remembering what had passed 
betwixt him and the Kegent, and seeingyM^yatherine’s finger 
niised in a monitory fashion, he felt hinj^lf, as on former 
occasions at the Castle of Avenel, obliged to submit to the task 
of dissimulation, and followed Diyfesdale down to the castle 
chapel, where he assisted in tl!b devotions of the evening. 

The ohaifiain was named Elias Henderson. He was a man 
in tbe prime of life, and possessed of good natural parts, care- 
fully improved by the best education which those times afforded. 
To these qualities wm^ added a faculty of close and terse 
reAioning ; and, at intervals, a fiow of happy illustration and 
natural eloquefice. The religious faith of Roland Graeme, os 
ym have already had opportunity to observe, resteil on no secure 
bas£, but wae entertained rather in obedience to his grand- 
mother’s behests, and his secret desire to contradict the chaplain 
of Avenel Castle, than from any fixed or steady reliance which 
ho placed on the Romish creed. His ideas* had been of late 
considerably enlarged by the scenes he had passed through; 
and feeling that there ms shame in not understanding some- 
thing of those political disputes ^betwixt the x>rofeesors of the 
ancient and of the reformed faith, he listened with more atten- 
tion than it had hitherto been in his nature to yield on such 
oceasioys, to %a animated discussion of some of the principal 
pouits of difirS*ence betwixt the churches. So passed away the 
first day in the Castile of Lochleven ; and those which followed 
it were, for smms time, of a very monotonous end uniform tionor 
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'CHAPTER TyrENTY-POlTRTH. 

. * 

'Tifl a weary life this 

Vaults ^erhead, and grates and bars around me,* 

And my sad hours spent with as sod companions, 

Whose thoughts are brooding ^’or their own mischances, 

F^r, far too deeply to take part in niiner 

Thk Woodsman^' 

Thb course of life to which Mary and her little retinue were 
doomed, was in the last dejyree^ secluded and lonely, varied only 
os the weather permitted (St rendered impossible the Queen’s 
usual walk in the garden or on the W-tltements. The greater 
part of the morning she wrought with her ladies at those pieces 
of needlework, many of which ^till remain proofs of her indefa- 
tigable application At such hours the page was permitted the 
freedom of the casfle and ialbt ; nay, he was sometimes invited 
to attend George* T)ougliis when he went a-sporting upon the 
lake, or on its margin ; opportunities of diversion which were 
only clouded by the remarkakle melancholy which always 
seemed to broo(i on that gentleman’s brow, and to mark his 
whole demeianour, — a sadness so profound, that Roland never 
observed him to smile, or to speak any word unconnected with 
the immediate objei^t of their exercise. 

The most pleasant part of Roland’s day, was the occasiijiJial 
space which he was permitted to pass in persanal attendance 
on the Queen and her ladies, together with the regular dinner^ 
time, which he always spent with Dame Mary Kerning and 
Catherine Seyton. At these periods, he had frequent oocasioii 
to admire the lively spirit and inventive imagination of the 
latter damsel, who was unwearied in her contrivances to amuse 
her mistress, and to banish, for a time at least, the melancholy 
which preyed on her bosom. She dargjed, she sung, she recited 
tales of ancient and modem times, with that heartfelt exertion 
of tdent, of wbitdi the pleasure lies not in the vanity of dis- 
playing it to others, but in the enthusiastic consciousness that 
we possess it onrselves. And yet these high a(*4?ompli8hments 
were mixed with an air of rusticity and harebrSined vivacity, 
which seemed rather to belong to some village maid, the 
coquette of the ring around the Maypole, than Jo the high-btfd 
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descmdant of an ancient baron. A touch of audacity, altogether 
short of eflronteiy, and far less approaching to vulgarity, gave 
as it were a wildness ,to all that she did ; audr Mary, whtSl& 
defending her from sotne jf the octasional censures of her grave 
companion, compared her to a trained singing-bircT escaped from 
a cage, whiclf practises in all the luxuriance of freedom, and in 
full possession of the greenwood bough, the airs which it had 
learned during its earlier captivity. • 

!Qie moments which the page waa permitted to j^ass in the 
presence of this fascinating creature, danced so rapidly away, 
that, briSf as they were, they compensated the weary dulness 
of all the rest of the day. Tljp sj^ce of indulgence, however, 
was always bnef, nor were any private interviews betwixt him 
and Catherine permitted, *cr even possible. Whether it were 
some special precaution respecting the Queen*s household, or 
whether it were her general idaas of propriety, Dame Fleming 
seemed particularly attentive to prevent th§ young people from 
%)lding any separate correspondence together, and bestowed, 
for Catherine’s sole benefit in this matter, the full stock of 
prudence and experience which she had acquired, when mother 
of the Queen’s maidens of honiur, and by which she had gained 
their hearty hatred. Casual meetings, however, could not be 
prevented, unless Catherine had been more desirous of shunning, 
or Boland Greeme less anxious in watching for them. A smile, 
a gibe, a sarcasm, disarmed of its severity by the arch look with 
wMch it was accompanied^ was all that time permitted to pass 
between them *on such occasions. But such passing interviews 
neitlier afforded means nor opportunity to renew the discussion 
of fhe circumstances attending their earlier acquaintance, nor 
Jbo permit Boland to investigate more accurately the mysterious 
apparition of the page in the purple velvet cloak at the hostelrie 
of Saint Michael’s. 

The winter months slipj»ed heavily away, and spring was 
already advanced, whe% Boland Grseme observed a gradual 
change in the manners of his fellow-prisoners. Having no 
business of his own to attend to, and being, like those of his 
age, education, and degree, sufficiently curious concerning what 
passed^around; he began by degrees to suspect, and finely to 
be conduced, That there was something in agitation among his 
companions in captivity, to which they did not desire that he 
should^ be privy. Nay, he became almost certain that, by some 
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me^Dis unintelligible to hixn, Queen Mary held oorrespondence 
beyond the |Wall8 and waters which surrounded her prison- 
kcuae, and tl^at she nourished some seci’et hope of deliveranec 
or escape. In the conversations betwixt her and her attend- 
ants, at which he was necessarily present, the Queen could not 
always avoid showing that she was acquainted wkh the events 
wliich were passing abroad in the world, and which he only 
heard through her report. • He observed that she wrote more 
and worked less than had been her formed custom, and that, as 
if desirous to lull suspicion asleep, she changed her manner 
towards the Lady Locldeven into one more gracious, md which 
seemed to express a resigned submission to her lot. ‘‘They 
think I am blind,” he said to fiiinself, “ and thrft I am unfit to 
be trusted because I am so young, dr it may be because I was 
sent hither by the Regent. Well be it so-— they may be glad 
to confide in me in the long riyi ; and Catherine Seyton, for m 
saucy as she is, find me as safe a confidant as that sullen 
Douglas, whom she^ is always running after. It may be thogr 
are angry with m6 for listening to Master Elias Henderson ; 
but it was their own fault for sending me there ; auU if the 
man speaks tmth and good sense, and preaches only the 
word of God, he is as likely to be nght as either Pope or 
Councils.” 

It is probable that in this last conjecture, Roland Gramme 
had hit ux)on tlie real cause why tlxe ladies had not intrusted 
him with their councils. He had of late had several confere^jees 
with Henderson on the subject of religion, ancUhad given him 
to understand that lie stood in need of his instructions, although 
he had not thought there was either jwTidence or necessity for 
confessing that hitherto he had held the tenets of the Church oi 
Rome. 

Elias Henderson, a keen propagator of the reformed faith, 
had sought the seclusion of Lochleven Castle, with the express 
purpose and expectation of making coiij^erts from Rome amongst 
the domestics of the dethroned Queen, and confirming th(3 faith 
of those who already hold tlfb Protestant doctrines. Perhaps 
his hopes soared a little higher, and he might nourish some 
expectation of a proselyte more distinguished ii^ the person of 
the deposed Queen. But the pertinacity with 1/hicb she and 
her female attendants refused to see or listen to him, tendered 
such hope, if he nourished it. altogether abortive. 
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The opportunity, therefore, ot enlarging the religious infor- 
mation of Roland Grasme, and bringing him to a more Sue 
sense of his duties to Heaven, was hailed by the good man as^;;^ 
door opened by Provid^ce for tha salvation of a sinner. Ho 
dreamed not, indeed, that lie was converting a Papist, but sucli 
was the ignomnce which Roland displayed upon»some material 
points of the reformed doctrine, that Master Henderson, while 
praising his docility to the l^y Lqphleven and her grandson, 
seldom failed to add, *liat his venerable brother, Henry Warden, 
musf be now decayed in strength and in mind, since he found 
a catechmnon of his flock «so ill-grounded in the principles of 
his belief. Por this, indeed, Roland Grmme thought it was 
unnecessary to •assign the true fea«on, which was his having 
made it a point of honour to forget all that Henry Waidcn 
taught him, as soon as he was no longer compelled to read it 
over as a lesson acquired by rote. The lessons of his new 
instructor, if not more impressively delivered, were received by 
j^^more willing ear, and a more awakened •understanding, and 
the solitude of Lochleven Castle was favfmrable to graver 
thoughts than the page had hitherto entertained. He wavered 
yet, indeed, as one who was ajpaost persuaded ; but his atten- 
tion to the chaplain’s instructions procured him favour even 
with the stern old dame herself ; and he was once or twice, but 
under great precaution, permitted to go to the neighbouring 
village of Kinross, situated on the mainland, to execute some 
ordinary commission of his unfortunate mistress. 

For some tiqie Roland Graome might be considered as stand- 
ing neuter betwixt the two jiarties who inhabited the water- 
girdled Tower of Lochleven ; but, as he rose in the opinion of 
the Lady of the Castle and her chaplain, he iierceived, with 
groat giief, that he lost ground in tliat of Mary and her female 
allies. 

He came gradually to be sensible that he was regarded as a 
spy upon their disooursa and that, instead of the ease with 
wWch they had formerly conversed in his presence, without 
suppressing any of the natural feelings of anger, of sorrow, or 
mirth, which the chance topic of the moment happened to cal) 
forth, thek talk was now guardedly restricted to the most 
indiffer&it subjects, and a studied reserve deserved even in their 
mode of treating these. This obvious want of confidence wjis 
»u;compauied with a correspondent change in their personnl 
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demeanour towards the unfortunate page. Tim Queen, who 
bad at hrs^ treated him with marked courtesy, now scarce 
•ftpoke to hiujji, save to convey some necessary command for her 
service. The Lady Fleming restncted her notice to the most 
dry and distant expressions of civility, and Catherine Seyton 
became bitter tin her pleasantries, and shy, cross, and pettish, 
in any intercourse they had together. What was yet more 
provoking, he saw, or thought fee saw, marks of intelligence 
betwixt George Douglas and the beautilul Catherine Seyton ; 
and, sharpened by jealousy, he wrought himself almost into a 
cerbiinty, that the looks which they exchanged conveyed mat- 
ters of deep and serious import. No wonder,” he thought, if, 
courted by the son of a V^olid and powerluDbaron, she can 
no longer spare a word or look to thfc poer fortuneless page.” 

In a word, Boland Graeme’s situation became truly disagree- 
able, and his heart naturally enough^rebelled against the iujua 
tice of this treatinent, which deprived him of the only comfort 
wiiich he had received for sid>mittmg to a confinement in otlur 
respects irksome. "•He accused Queen Mary and Catherine S^on 
(for concerning the opinion of Dame Fleming he was inoifferent) 
of inconsistency in being displeased with him on account of the 
natural consequences of an order of their own. Why did they 
send him to hear this overpowering preacher? The Abbot 
Ambrosias, he recollected, underttood the weakness of their 
Popish cause better when he eryoined him to repeat within his 
own mind, aves, and credos, and paters, all the while /old 
Henry Warden preached or lectured, that so be might secure 
himself against lending even a momentary ear to his heretical 
doctrine. But I will endure this life no longer,” said he to 
himself, manfully; ‘‘do they suppose I would betray my 
mistress, because I see cause to doubt of her religion that 
would be a serving, as they say, the devil for God's sake* I will 
forth into the world — he that serves fair ladies, may at least 
expect kind looks and kind words ; and I bear not the mind of 
a gentleman, to submit to cold treatment and suspicion, and h 
life-long captivity besides. I will speak to George Douglas 
to-morrow when we go out a-fishing.” 

A sleepless night was spent in agitating thii^ magnanimous 
resolution, and he arose in the morning not pekectly "decided 
in his own mind whether he should abide by it or not. It 
happened that he was summoned by the Que^ at an unusual 
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hour, and just as ho was about to go out with iJoorge JDougl^^s. 
He went to attend her commands in the garden ; bi^ as he had 
his angling-rod in his hand, the circumstance aiiFounced hk*^ 
previous intention, and the Queen, turning to the Lady Fleming, 
said, Catherine must devise some other amuseinezit for us, rna 
bonne amie ; ous- discreet page has already made hiS party for the 
day’s pleasure.*’ 

I said from tha beginning” answered the Lady Fleming, 

** that your Grace ought not to rely on being favour^ Vith the 
Gomptiny of a youth who has so many Huguenot acquaintances, 
and has the means of amusing himself far mure agreeably than 
with us.” 

“ I wish,** saifl Catherine, her*antinated features reddening 
with mortification, that hiB friends would sail away with him 
for good, and bring us in return a page (if such a thing can ' be 
found) faithful to his Queei^and tp his religion.” 

** One part of your wdahes may be granted, madam,” said 
Raland Gneme, unable any longer to restrain his sense of the 
treatment which he received on all sides ; and*lie was about to 
add, “ I heartily wish you a companion in my room, if such can 
be found, who is capable of enduring women's caprices without 
going distracted,** Luckily, he recollected the remorse whicli 
he had felt at having given way to the vivacity of his tem|)er 
upon a similar occasion ; and, (fiosiug his lips, imprisoned, until 
it died on his tongue, a reproach so misbecoming the presence 
.of mijesty. 

“Why do yo« remain there,” said the Queen, “as if you 
were rooted to the parterre ?*’ 

“ I*1)ut attend your Grace’s commands,” said the jiage. 

“ I have none to give you — Begone, sir I” 

*As he left the garden to go to the boat, he distinctly heard 
Mary upbraid one of her attendants in these words : — “ You see 
to what you have exposed us !” 

This brief scene at onc^ determined Roland Orseme’s resolu- 
tion to quit the castle, if it were possible, and to impart his 
resolution to George Douglas wfthout loss of time. That 
gentleman, in his usual mood of silence, sate in the stern of 
the little skiff ijtiich they used on such occasions, trimming his 
fishing-tackle, iftid, from' time to time, indicating by signs to 
Gmme, who pulled the oars, which way he should row. When 
they were a furlong or two from the f'astle, Roland rested on 
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t]^ oars, and addressed his companion somewhat abruptly, — 
'*! have s(^mething of importance to say to you, under your 
pleasure, fay sir/’ 

The pensive melancholy of Douglfts’s countenance at once 
gave way to the eager, keen, and* startled look of one who 
expects to heisr something of deep and alarming import. 

‘‘ I am wearied to the very death of tliis Castle of Lochleven,” 
continued Koland. r. 

Is that all?” said Douglas ; I know none of its inhabit- 
fints who are much better pleased with it.” 

“ Ay, but I am neither a native of the house, no» a prisoner 
in it, and so I may reasonably desire to leave it” 

“ You might desire to ^uit it with equal reason,” answered 
Douglas, “if you were both the onefandrthe other.” 

“ But,” said Roland Graeme, “ I am not only tired of living 
in Lochleven Castle, but I am determined to quit it.” 

“That is a resolution more easily taken than executed,” 
replied Douglas. ' • 

“ Not if youf^hlf, sir, and your Lady Mother, choose to con- 
sent,” answered the page. 

“You mistake the matter, Riland,” said Douglas ; “ you will 
find that the consent of two other persons is equally essential-*- 
that of the Lady Maiy your mistress, and that of my uncle the 
Regent, who placed you about ^ler person, and who will not 
think it proper that she should change her attendants so sooa” 

“ And must I then remain whether I will or no 1” demjyjded , 
the page, somewhat appalled at a view of th|) subject, which 
would have occurred sooner to a pereon of more experience. 

“ At least,” said George Douglas, “ you must will to remain 
till my uncle consents to dismiss you.” 

“ lYankly,” said the page, “ and speaking to you as a gentle- 
man who is incapable of betraying me, I will confess, that if I 
thought myself a prisoner here, neither walls nor water should 
confine me long.” 

“ Frankly,” said Douglas, “ I coulcl not much blame you for 
the attempt ; yet, for ail thtt, my father, or uucle, or the carl, 
or any of iiiy brothers, or in short any of the king’s lords into 
whose hands you fell, would in such a case hang you like a dog, 
or like a sentinel who deserts his post ; and I promise^'you that 
you will hardly escape them. But row towards Saint Serf’s 
island —there is a breere from the west, and we shall have 
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keeping to windward of the isle, where the ripple is strongest^ 
^ We wOi speak more of what you have mentioned whcjp we have 
had an hour’s sport.” ^ 

Their fishing was suoce&sfiil, though never did two anglers 
pursue even that silent and ilnsocial pleasure with less of verbal 
intercourse. • «* 

When their time was expired, Douglas took the oars in his 
turn, and by his order Roland steei-ed the boat, directing 

her course upon the laifding'place at the castle. But he also 
stopped in the midst of his course, and, looking around him, 
said to GraSme, “ There is a 4;hing which I could mention to 
thee ; but it is so deep a secret, that even hero, surrounded as 
we are by sea and sky, without th% jlbssibility of a listener, I 
cannot prevail on myseh^to sjieak it out.” 

“ Better leave it unspoken, sir,” answered Roland Grseme, 
“if you doubt the honour of^him who alone can hear it.” 

“ I doubt not your honour,” replied George J])ouglas ; “ but 
yowiare young, imprudent, and changeful.” * 

“Young,” said Roland, “I am, and it may^e imprudent — 
but who hath informed you that I am changefid 

“ One that knows you, perhaps, better^ than you know your* 
self,” replied Douglas. 

“ I suppose you mean Catherine Seyton,” said the page, his 
heart rising as he spoke ; “ but she is herself fifty times more 
variable in her humour than the very water which we are 
fioati^ upon.” 

“ My young acquaintanoe,” said Douglas, “ I pray you t(j 
remember that Catherine Seyton is a lady of blood and birth, 
and must not bo lightly spoken of.” 

“ Master George of Douglas,” said Grieme, “ as that speech 
seemed to be made under the warrant of something like a 
threat, I pray you to observe, that I value not the tlireat at the 
estimation of a fin of one of these dead trouts , and, moreovei, 
I would have you to know that the champion who uudeitakch 
thd defence of every lady of blood and birth, whom men accuse 
of change of faith and of fashion, is%ke to have enough of work 
on his bands.” 

“Gk) to,” said^he Seneschal, but in a tone of gooddmmoui, 
thou aA a fo<fiish boy, unfit to deal with any matter more 
serious than the casting of a net, or the flying of a hawk.” 

If your Becre| concern Catherine Sevton.” sai<l the page. 
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I care not for it, and eo you way tell her if you will. I wot 
she can afiape you opportunity to speak with her, as she has 
••ere now.*' t 

The flush which passed over Dpuglas’a face made the page 
aware that he had alighted on a truth, when he was, in fact, 
speaking at •random ; and the feeling that he had done so, was 
like striking a dagger into his own heart. His companion, 
without farther answer, vesume^ the oars, and pulled lustily till 
they anived at the island and the castle. The servants Reived 
the produce of their spoil, and the two fishers, turning from each 
other in silence, went each to his several apartment'. 

Boland Gramme had spent ^about an hour in pumbling against 
Catherine Seyton, the Queen, the Regent, ana the whole house 
of Lochleven, with George Douglas at*the head of it, when the 
time approached that his duty called him to attend the meal 
of Queen Mary. As he arr/uige{Lhis dress for this purpose, he 
grudged the trouble which, on similar occasions, he used, with 
boyish foppery, to consider as one of the most important dtSVies 
of his day ; ai® when he went to take his place behind the 
chair of the Queen, it was with an air of offended dignity, 
which could not escajie her observation, and probably appeared 
to her riclicnlous enough, for she whispered something in French 
to her ladies, at which the Lady Fleming laughed, and Catherine 
appeared half diverted and half disconcerted. This pleasantly, 
of which the subject was concealed from him, the unfortunate 
page received, of course, as a new offence, and called an addflJional 
degree of sullen dignity into his mien, which nright have exposed 
him to farther raillery, but that Mary appeared disposed to make 
allowance for and compassionate his feelings. 

With the i^culiar tact and delicacy which no woman pos- 
sessed in greater iierfection, she began to soothe by degrees the 
vexed spirit of her magnanimous attendant, The excellence of 
the fish whi(jh he had taken in his expedition, the high flavour 
and beautiful red colour of the trQuts which have long given 
distinction to the lake, led her first to express her thanks" to 
her attemiant for so agreeabJe an addition to her table, especially 
upon a jo^ir de ; and then brought on inqiurhjs into the 
place where the fish had been taken, their sixe, their, peculiari- 
ties, the times when they w^ere in season, and a comparison 
between the Lochleven trouts and those which are found in the 
lakes and rivers of the south of Scotland. »The ill lijmiour of 
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Rolaiul Gnenie waa never of an obstinate character. It rolled 
away like mist l>efore the sun, aud he wae easily enpged in a 
keen and animated dissertation about Loolileven troijt, and sea . 
trout, and river trout, anfl bull trout, and char, which never 
rise to a fly, and parr, whiclf some suppose infant Shimon, and 
Jierlw^B, which Irequent the Nith, and vemlissea^ which are only 
found in the Castle-Loch of Lochmaben ; and he was hurrying 
on with the eager impetuosity ai^ enthusiasm of a young sports- 
man, when he observed *that the smile with which the C^een at 
first listened to him died languidly away, and that, in spite 
of her eflbits to suppress them, tears rose to her eyes. He 
stopped suddenly short, and, distressed in his turn, asked, “ If 
he had had the fnisfortune unwitfin^y to give displeasure to 
her Grace?” • • 

“No, my poor boy,” replied the Queen; “but as you 
numbered up the lakes ani^ riverg of my kingdom, imagina- 
tion cheated me, as it will do, and snatched ^me from these 
dreary walls, away to the romantic streams of Nithsdale, and 
the royal towers of Lochmaben. — 0 land, v®ch my fathers 
have so long ruled 1 of the pleasures which you extend so freely, 
your Queen is now deprived, anithe poorest beggar, who may 
wander free from one landward town to another, would scorn 
to change fates with Mary of Scotland !” 

“ Your Highness,” said the Lady Fleming, “ will do well to 
withdraw.” 

. “ mpme with me, then, Fleming,” said the Queen, ^ I would 
not burden heart* so young as these are with the sight of my 
sorrows.” 

She Imcompanied these words with a look of melancholy 
compassion towards Boland and Catherine, who were now left 
alone together in the apartment 

The page found his situation not a little embarrassing , for, 
as every reader has experienced who may have chanced to be 
in such a situation, it is ex^emely difficult to maintain the full 
dignity of an offended person in the presence of a beautiful 
girt whatever reason we may hav^ for being angry with her. 
Catherine Seyton, on her part, sate still like a lingering ghost, 
which, conscioui^ of the awe which its presence imposes, is 
charitabl/ disposi^ to give the poor confused mortal whom it 
visits, time to recover his senses, and comply with the grand 
rule of demonology by speaking first. But as Boland seemed 
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in no huri*y to avail himself of her condescension, she carried it 
a step far^Jier, and herself opened the conversation, 

“I pray you, fair sir, if it may l>e permitted me to disturb 
your august reverie by a 'question^ so simple, — what may have 
become of yoiu* rosaiy 

“ It is losfr, madam — ^lost some time since,’* said Roland, partly 
embarrassed and partly indignant. 

^ *‘And may I ask fwther, cir,** said Catherine, “why you 
have njfi>t replaced it with another ? — T have half a mind,** she 
said, taking from her pocket a stmg of ebony beads adorned 
with gold, “ to bestow one upon you, to keep for riiy sake, just 
to remind you of former acquaintance.” 

There was a little tre^nmous accent in thS tone with which 
these words were delivered, which at once put to flight Boland 
Cnieme’s resentment, and brought him to Catherine’s side ; but 
she instantly resumed the bpjd and firm accent which was more 
familiar to her,^, “ I did not bid you,” she said, “ come and sit 
so close by me : for the acquaintance that I spoke of has teen 
stiff and cold, ofead and buried, for this many a day.**^ 

“Now Heaven forbid 1** said the page, “it has only slept, 
and now that you desire it should awake, fair datherine, believe 

me that a pledge of your returning favour” 

“ Nay, uay,” said Catherine, withholding the rosary, towards 
which, as he spoke, he extended hia hand, “ 1 have changed my 
mind on better reflection. What should a heretic do with these 
holy beads, that have been blessed by the father of the sburch 
himself?’* ^ 

Roland winced grievously, for he saw plainly which way the 
discourse was now hkely to tend, and felt that it must at all 
events be embarrassing. “Nay, but,” he said, “it was af a 
token of your own regard that you offered them,” 

“ Ay, fair sir, but that regard attended the faithful subject, 
the loyal and pious Catholic, the individual who was so solemnly 
devoted at the same time with mysplf to the same grand duty ; 
which, you must now understand, was to serve the church Imd 
Queen. To such a person'^ if you ever heard of him, was my 
regard due, and not to him who associates with heretics and is 
about to become a renegade.** 

“ 1 should scarce believe, fair mistress,” said Boland, indig* 
nantly, “ that the vane of your favour tunied only to a Catholic 
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wind, considering that it points so plainly to George Douglas, 
who, I think, is both kingsman and Protestant.” ] 

‘'Think better of George Douglas,” said Catheririte, “than to 

believe” and then chQpking herself, as if shd had spoken 

too much, she went on, “ I assure you, fair Master Itoland, tliat 
all who wish ydu well are sony for you.” ^ 

“ Their number is veiy few, 1 believe,” answered Roland; “ and 
their son*ow, if they fe^l any, n^t deepfer than ten minutes* time 
will eyre.’* 

“ They are more numerous, and think more deeply comicrn- 
ing you, tlian you seem to be aware,” answered Catherine. 
“ But perliaps they think wrong-y-'^ou are the best judge in 
your own aifairs; and if you prefer gold and chureh-Jamls to 
honour and loyalty, and the faith of your fathers, wliy sliould 
you be hampered in conscience more than others'!” 

“ May Heaven bear wititess foj me,” said Roland, “ that il' 
I entertain any difference of opinion — that Ls,<if I nourisli any 
ddtfbts in point of religion, they Save beeii^^adoptcd on the 
conviction of my own mind, and the suggestion of my own 
conscience I” ^ 

“Ay, ay, your conscience — ^our conscience!” repe^ited s)ie 
with satiric emphasis; “your conscience is the scape-goat, I 
warrant it an able one — it will bear the burden of one of the 
best manors of the Abbey of Saint Mary of Keunaquhair, lately 
forfeited to our noble I^rd the King, by the Ablwt and com- 
•muifky thereof, for the high crime of fidelity to their religious 
vows, and now tfU be granted by the High and Mighty Traitor, 
and sft forth, James Earl of Murray, to the gwid squire of 
dames Roland Grseme, for his loyal and faithful service as 
under-espial, and deputy-turnkey, for securing the person of lus 
lawful sovereign, Queen Maiy.” 

“You misconstrue me cruelly,” said the page; “yes, Cathe- 
rine, most cruelly — God knows I Would protect this poor lady 
at the risk of my life, or with my life ; but what can I do — 
what can any one do for her ?” ^ 

“ Much may be done — enough may be done — all may bo done 
— if will be but true and honourable, as Scottish men were 

in the of Sruce and Wallace. Oh, Roland, from what an 
enterprise you *are now withdrawing your heart and hand, 
throu^ mere hckleness and coldness of spirit I” 

“ Ho^ can I withdraw,” said Roland, “ from an enterprise 
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w&hicb has never l)een communicated to me 1— Has the Queen, 
or have yew, or has any one, communicated with me upon any 
for her service which I have refhsed ? Or have you not, 
all of you, held me at such distance from your counsels, as if I 
were the most faithless spy since the days of Ganelon * 

- ‘‘And who;*’ said Catherine Seyton, “would ‘trust the sworn 
friehd, and pupil, and companion, of the heretic preacher 
Henderson ? ay, a proper tutoo you have chosen, instead of 
the excellent Ambrosius, who is now tdmed out of house and 
homestefid, if indeed he b not languishing in a dungeon, for 
withstanding the tyranny of Morton, to whose brother the 
temporalities of that noble house of God have been gifted away 
by the Regent.” 

“ Is it possible,** said the page ; ^ and b the excellent Father 
Ambrose in such dbtress ?** 

“ He would account the news of , your falling away from the 
faith of your fathers,** answered Catherine, “ a worse mishap than 
aught that tyranny can infiict on himself.** c-#- 

“ But why,** Said Roland, very much moved, “ why ^otild you 
suppose that — that — that it is with me as you sayl’* 

“ Do you yourself deny it Viireplied Catherine ; “ do you not 
admit that you have drunk the pobon which you should have 
dashed from your lips ? — Do you deny that it now ferments in 
your veins, if it has not altogether corrupted the springs of life 
— Do you deny that you have your doubts, as you proudly term 
them, respecting )vhat popes and councib have decla^pd it 
unja^^ul to doubt of? — Is not your faith wavering, if not 
overthrown? — Does not the h^etic preacher boast hb con- 
quest ? — Does not the heretic woman of thb prison-house hold 
up thy example to others ? — Do not the Queen and the L^y 
Fleming believe in thy falling away And b there any except 
one — yes, I will speak it out, and think as lightly as you please 
of my good-will — is there one except myself that holds even a 
lingering hope that you may yet prove what we once all believed 
of you?** 

“ I know not,** said our p^or page, much embarrassed by the 
view which was thus presented to him of the conduct he was 
expected to pursue, and by a person in wliom ho was not the less 

* Gan, Gkino, or Ganelon, ot Mayenoe, ia in the Bom^cea on the subject 
of Charlemagne and hia Paladins, alwaya represented aa the t^tor by 
ntbom the Ohriatbn charopiona are 
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interested that so long a residence in Lochleven Castle, with i;o 
object BO likely to attract his undivided attention, had taken 
place since they had first met — “ I know not whatj you expec2 
of me, or fear from me.* I was sent hither to attend Queen 
Mary, and to her I acknowledge the duty of a servant through 
life and deathi* If any one had expected serviise of another 
kind, I was not the party to render it. I neither a\ow nor 
disclaim the doctrines of the i^ormed chinch. — Will you have 
the truth ? — It seems «o me that the profligacy of the-Catholic 
clergy* has brought this judgment on their own heads, and, for 
aught I know, it may be^for their reformation. But, for 
betraying this unhappy Queen, God knows I am guiltless of 
the thought. Bid I even belief Worse of her, than as her 
servant I wish — as her subject I dare to do — I would not betray 
her — ^far from it — I would aid her in aught which could tend to 
a fair trial of her cause.” 

“ Enough 1 enough !” answered 'Catherine, clasping her hands 
together; **then thou wilt not desert us it any means are 
presented, by which, placing our Royal Mistfess at freedom, 
this case may be honestly tried betwixt her and her rebellious 
subjects?” * 

« Nay — but, fair Catlierine,” replied "the page, hear but 
what the Lord of Murray said when he sent me hither,” — 

Hear but what the devil said,” replied the maiden, rather 
than what a false subject, a false brother, a false counsellor, a 
fals^friend, said ! A man raised from a petty pensioner on the 
crown’s bounty, Jo be the counsellor of majesty, and the prime 
distributor of the bounties of the state ; — one with whom rank, 
fortune, title, consequence, and power, all grew up like a mush- 
room, by the mere warm good-will of the sister, whom, in 
requital, he hath ineAved up in this place of melancholy seclusion 
— whom, in farther requital, he lias deposed, and whom, if he 
dared, he would murder 1” 

** I think not so ill of the Earl of Murray,” said Rolaiui 
Graeme ; and sooth to i^eak,” he added, with a smile, “ it 
would require some bribe to make^me embrace, with finn and 
desperate resolution, either one side or the other." 

Nay, if that is all,” replied Catherine Seyton, in a tone of 
enthusiaism, “ 3 &)U shall be guerdoned with prayers from 
oppressed subjects — from dispossessed clergy — from insulted 
nobles—with immortal praise by future ages — witli CiT-frer grar 
VpB. XL • T 
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t?tude by the present — with fame on earth, and with fdicity in 
heaven ! Your coimtry will thank you — your Queen will be 
debtor to J’ou — you will achieve at once the highest from the 
lowest degree in chivaliy—^all men will honour, all women will 
love you — ^and I, sworn with you so early to the accomplish- 
ment of Queen Mary’s freedom, will — yes, I will — love you 
better than — ever sister loved brother !” 

Say on — say on !” whispere’ Boland, kneeling on one knee, 
and taking her hand, which, in the warmth *of exhortation, 
Catherine held towards him. 

Nay,” said she, pansing, “ I have already said too much — 
far too much, if I prevail not with you — ^far too little if I do. 
But I prevail,” she continue, seeing that the countenance of 
the youth she addressed returned the enthusiasm of her own — 
“ I prevail ; or rather the good cause prevails through its own 
strength — thus I devote tli^e to ijt.” And as she spoke, she 
apx^roached her^finger to the brow of the astonished youth, 
and, without touching it, signet! the cross over his forehead — 
stooped her facS towards him, and seemed to kiss t^e empty 
space in which she had traced the symbol ; then st^irting up, 
and extricating herself from h'js grasp, darted into the Queen’s 
apartment. 

Boland Graeme remained as the enthusiastic maiden had left 
him, kneeling on one knee, with breath withheld, and with eyes 
fixed upon the space which the fairy form of Catherine Seyton 
had so lately occupied. If his thoughts were not of unsized 
delight, they at least partook of that thrilling .and intoxicating, 
though mingled sense of pain and pleasure, the most over- 
|K)W6ring which life ofiers in its blended cup. He rose and 
retired slowly; and although the chaplain, Mr. Henderson, 
preached on that evening his best sermon against the errors^ of 
Popery, I would not engage that he was followed accurately 
through the train of his reasoning by the young proselyte, 
with a view to whose especial benefit he had handled the 
subject 
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And when Love's torch hath set the heart in flafne, 
Con^ Seiguor Reason with his saws and cautions, 
Oiving such aid as tjie old grey-beard Sexton. 

Who from the church-vault drags his crazy engine, 
To ply Its dribbling inflTeqtual streamlet 
Against a coifhagratiom 

Old Plat. 


In a musmg mood, Roland tlrseme upon the ensuing morning 
betook himself to the battlements of^the castle, as a spot where 
he might indulge the cou^ of his thick-coming fancies with 
least chance of interruption. But his place of retirement was 
in the present case ill chosen, for he was presently joined by 
Mr. Elias Henderson. * • 

“ I sought you, young man,” saijjl the prefibher, “ having to 
spfiak of something which concerns you nearljn** 

The page had no pretence for avoiding the conference which 
the chaplain thus offered, though he felt that it might prove an 
embarrassing one. 

‘‘In teaching thee, as far as my feeble knowledge hath 
permitted, thy duty towards God,” said the chaplain, “ there 
are particulars of your duty towards man, upon which I was 
unwilling long or much to insist. You are here in the service 
of S lady, honourable as touching her birth, deserving of all 
compassion as fespects her misfortunes, and garnished with 
even but too many of those outward qualities which win men’s 
regarli and affection. Have you ever considered your regard 
to this Lady Maiy of Scotland, in its true light and bearing *2” 

“I trust, reverend sir,” replied Roland Graeme, “that I am 
weff ' aware of the duties a servant in my condition owes to his 
royal mistress, especially in her lowly and distressed condition.” 

“True,” answered the fireacher ; “ but it is even that honest 
feeling which may, in the l^y Jtfary’s case, carry thee into 
great crime and treachery.” 

“How so, reverend sir replied the page; “I profess I 
understg-nd you^not.” 

“I speak to^ou not of the crimes of this ill-advised lady,” 
said the preacher ; “ they are not subjects for the ears of her 
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sworn servant. But it is enough to say^ that this unhappy 
pteon hath rejected more offers of grace, more hopes of glory, 
than ever ^ere held out to earthly princes ; and that she k 
nhw, her da^ of favour being passed, .sequestered in this lonely 
castle, for the common we^ of the* people of Scotland, and it 
may be for tl\e benefit of her own soul.” 

‘‘ Reverend sir," said Roland, somewhat impafeently, “ I am 
but too well aware that my unfortunate mistress is imprisoned, 
since I h^ve the misfortune to &iare in jaer restraint myself— 
of which, to speak sooth, I am heartily weary." 

“ It is even of that which I am about to speak," said the 
chaplain, mildly; “but first, my good* Roland, look forth on 
the pleasant prospect of ^yonder cultivated plain. You see, 
where the smoke arises, yonder villgge standing half hidden by 
the trees, and you know it to be the (iwelling^place of peace 
and industry. From space to space, each by the side of its 
own stream, you see the grey towess of barons, with cottages 
interspersed ; ani you know that they also, with their house- 
hold, are now li\rng hi unity ; the lance hung upon the waii, 
and the sword resting in its sheath. You see, too, p)ore than 
one fair church, where the pure waters of life are offered to the 
thirsty, and where the hungry afe refreshed with spiritual food. 
— What would he deserve, who should bring fire and slaughter 
into so fair and happy a scene— who should bare the swords of 
the gentry and turn them against each other — ^who should give 
tower and cottage to the flames, and slake the embers with the 
blood of the indwcUers ? — What would he deserve, who sh5uld 
lift up again that ancient Dagon of Superstifbion, whom the 
worthies of the time have beaten do^^m, and who should once 
more make the clmrches of God the high places of Baal 

“ You have limned a frightful picture, reverend sir," said 
Roland Graeme ; “ yet I guess not whom you would charge with 
the purpose of effecting a change so horrible.” 

“ God forbid," replied the preacher, “ that I should say to 
thee, Thou art the man. — Yet bew«are, Roland Graeme, that 
thou, in serving thy mistress, hold fast the still higher service 
whiA thou owest to the peace of thy country, and the pros- 
perity of her inhabitants ; else, Roland Graeme, thou mayest be 
the very man upon whose head will fall the cuinses an^ assured 
punishment due to such work. If thou art woiS by the song of 
these sirens to aid that unhappy lady’s escape from this place 
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of penitence and security, it is over with the peace of Scotland’s 
cottages, and with the prosperity of her palaces — and the babe 
unborn shall ci|rse the nme of the man who gave»inlet to the 
disorder which will follow Jjhc war betwixt the mother and the 
son.” * 

“ I know of*no such plan, reverend sir,” answered the page, 
*'and therefore can aid none such. — My duty towards the 
Queen has been simply that (0 an attendant ; it is a task of 
which^ at times, I would willingly have been freeif ; never- 
theless” — 

“ It is tb prepare thee for the enjoyment of something more 
of liberty,” said the preaQhcr, “ Jhat I have endeavoured to 
impress upon you the deep responlibility under which youT 
office must be discharged, tleorge Douglas hath told the Lady 
Lochleven that you are weary of this service, and my inter- 
cession hath partly determined hei good ladyship, that, as your 
discharge cannot be granted, you shall, insteatL be employed in 
cCftoin commissions on the mainland, which have hitherto 
been discharged hy other persons of confidence. Wherefore, 
come with me to the lady, for even to-day such duty will be 
imposed on you.” 

“ I trust you will hold me excused, reverend sir,” said the 
page, who felt that an increase of confidence on the part of the 
Lady of the Castle and her family would render his situation 
in a moral view doubly embarrassing, “ one cannot serve two 
•masters — and 1 much fear that my mistress will not hold me 
excused for taking employment under another.” 

- “ Fear not that,” said the preacher ; “ her consent shall be 
askeiT and obtained, I fear she will yield it but too easily, as 
hoping to avail herself of your agency to maintain correspond- 
ence with her friends, as those falsely call themselves, who 
tvotlGd^lhake her name the watchword for civil war.” 

And thus,” said the page, I shall be exposed to suspicion 
on all sides ; for my mis^ess will consider me as a spy placed 
on her by her enemies, seeing me so far trusted by them ; and 
the Lady Lochleven will never cdlse to suspect the possibility 
of my betraying her, because circumstanees put it into my power 
to do sc^I wogid rather remain as I am.” 

There follow^ a pause of one or two minutes, during which 
Henderson looked steadily in Boland’s countenance, as if desirous 
ascertain whether there was not more in the answer than the 
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pisecise wdrds seemed to imply. Ho failed in this point, how- 
ever; for Boland, bred a page from childhood, knew how to 
aesume a slsUen pettish cast of countenance, wpll enough cal- 
culated to hide all internal hmotioni;^ 

I undefstand thee not, Boland,” said the preacher, “ or 
rather thou tSkinkest on this matter more deeply than I appre- 
hended to be in thy nature. Methought, the delight of going 
on shore with thy bow, or thy^un, or thy angling-rod, would 
have boihe away all other feelings,” 

‘‘ And so it would,” replied Boland, who perceived the danger 
of suffering Henderson*s half-raised suspicions to bOcome fiilly 
awake, — “ I would have thought of ^nothing but the gun and 
the oar, and the wild wSter-fowl that tempt me by sailing 
among the sedges yonder so far out of flight-shot, had you not 
spoken of my going on shore as what was to occasion burning 
of town and tower, the downfall ot>the evangele, and the up- 
setting of the m^s.” 

Follow me, then,” said' Henderson, ** and we will seek 4ike 
Lady Ijochleven, / 

They found her at breakfast with her grandson George 
Douglas. — “Peace be with yoiw ladyship!” said the preacher, 
bowing to his patroness ; “ Boland Graeme awaits your order.” 

“ Young man,” said the lady, “ our chaplain hath warranted 
for thy fidelity, and we are determined to give you certain 
errands to do for us in our town of Kinross.” 

“ Not by my advice,” said Douglas, coldly. *•- 

“ I said not that it was,” answered the 4ady, something 
sharply, “ The mother of thy father may, I should think, be 
old enough to judge for herself in a matter so simple.-^Thou 
wilt take the skiff, Boland, and two of my people, whom Dry%- 
dale or Bandal will order ont, and fetch off certain stuff of plate 
and hangings, which should last night be lodged at KinfU^ by 
the wains from Edinburgh.” 

“ And give this packet,” said Geoige Douglas, “tea servant 
of ours, whom you will find in waiting there. — It is the report 
to my &tiier,” added, looking towards his grandmother, who 
acquiesced by bending her head. 

“ I have already mentioned to Master Hendprson,” said Bo- 
land Gmme, “that as my duly requires my atteudance on the 
Queen, her Grace’s permission for my journey ought to be 
obtained before I can undertake your commission.” 
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** Look to it, my son,” said the* old lady, the scruple of the 
youth is ho»o\irable.” ^ 

“Craving your pardon, madam, I have no wjph to forpjj . 
myself on her 'presence thus early,” said Douglas, in an indif- 
ferent tone j “ it might dispense her, and were no way agreeable 
to me.” • IS 

“ And I,” said the Lady Lochleven, “ although her temper 
hath been more gentle of late, jiave no will to undergo, without 
necessity, the rancour f)f her wit.” • 

“ Under your permission, maiiam,” said the chaplain, “ I will 
myself render your request to the Queen. During my long' 
residence in this house she hath not deigned to see me in private, 
or to hear my doctrine ; yet so mSty Keaven prosper my labours, 
as love for her soul, and desire to bring her into the right path, 
was my chief desire for coming hither.” 

“ Take care, Master Henderson,” said Douglas, in a tone 
which seemed almost sarcastic, lest you rush hastily on an 
adgenture to which you liave no vocation — yoif are learned, and 
know the adage, Ne accesseris in consilium niti vocaim^ — Who 
hath required this at your hand 1” 

“ The Master to whose ser^ce I am called,” answered the 
preacher, looking upward, — “ He who hHth commanded me to 
be earnest in season and out of season.” 

“Your acquaintance hath not been much, I think, with 
courts or princes 1” continued the young Esquire. 

‘iNo, sir,” replied Henderson, “ but, like my master Knox, T 
see nothing frightful in tlie fair face of a pretty lady.” 

“My son,” said the Lady of Lochleven, “quench not the 
good -man’s zeal — let him do the errand to this unhappy 
Prmoess.” 

• “With more willingness than I would do it myself,” said 
Gees^^Douglas. Yet something in his manner appeared to 
contradict his words. 

The minister went accordingly, followed by Roland Grmme, 
and, demanding an audiince of the imprisoned Princess, was 
admitted. He found her with her ladies engaged in the daily 
task of embroidery. The Queen received him with that courtesy, 
which, in ordinary cases, used towards all who approaclied 
her, and the i^ergyman, in opening his commission, was ob- 
viou^ somewlmt more embarked than he had expected to 
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h % — “The good Lady of Lochleven — may it please your 
Grace” » 

^ iuHe mad4 a short pause, during which Maij said, with a 
smile, “ My Grace would, in truthj be well pleased, were the 
Lady LocUdven our good lady — But go on — what is the will 
of the good L&dy of Lochleven V * 

She desires, madam,” said the chaplain, “ that your Grace 
will permit this young gentlemiin, your page, Koland Grmme, 
to pass 'to Kinross, to look after somfe household stuff and 
hangings, sent hither for the better furnishing your Grrace’s 
apartments.” * 

“ The Lady of Lochleven,” said the Queen, “ uses needless 
ceremony, in requesting dbr permission for that which stands 
within her own pleasure. We v^ell know that this young 
gentleman’s attendance on us liad not been so long permitted, 
were he not "thought to be mc^ at Jhe command of that goo(l 
lady than at oufs. — But we cheerfully yield consent that he 
shall go on her errand — ^with our will we would doom no living 
creature to the captivity which we ourselves must sufFgr.” 

“ Ay, madam,” answered the preacher, “ and it is doubtless 
natural for humanity to quarrel with its prison-house. Yet 
there have been those, who have found that time spent in the 
house of temporal captivity may be so employed as to redeem 
us from spiritual slavery.” 

“ I apprehend your meaning, sir,” replied the Queen, “ but 
I have heard your apostle — I have heard Master John K|tax j 
and were I to be perverted, I would willingiy resign to the 
ablest and most powerful of heresiarchs the poor honour he 
might acquire by overcoming my feith and my hope.” 

“ Mad^,” said the preacher, “ it is not to the talepta or 
skill of the husbandman that God gives the increase — tlie 
words which were offered in vain by him whom you jrfto^^wqall 
our apostle, during the bustle and gaiety of a court, may yet 
find letter acceptance during the leisure for reffeotion which 
this place affbrds* God knows, lady,'^that I speak in singleness 
of heart, as one who wouldras soon compare himself to the 
immortal angels, as to the holy man whom you have named. 
Yet would, you but condescend to apply to %ir noblest use 
those talents and that learning which all allow«you to'l^ pos- 
sessed of— wuld you afford us but the slightest hope that you 
would hear and regard what can be urged against tbe blinded 
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superstition and idolatry in which you were brought up, sure am 
T, that the most powcarfully-gifted of my brethren^ that even 
John Knox h^self, would hasten hither, and account the 

rescue of your single souVfr^m the nets of Romish error*’ 

I am obliged to you and to them for their charity,** said 
Mary; ‘‘but m I have at present but one pre^tmce-chamber, 
I would reluctantly see it converted into a Huguenot synod.” 

“ At least, madam, be not sihus obstinately blinded in your 
errors I Hear one who has hungered and thirsted,' watched 
and prayed, to undertake the good work of your conversion, 
and who would be content to die the instant that a work so 
advantageous for yourself and so beneficial to Scotland were 
accomplished — Yea, lady, could lout shake the remaining 
pillar of the heathen tempTe in this land — and that permit me 
to term your faith in the delusions of Rome — I could be con- 
tent to die overwhelmed injihe nyns !’* 

“ I will not insult your zeal, sir,** replied Mary, “ by saying 
ytis are more likely to make sport for the Philistines than to 
overwhelm them — your charity claims my ^anks, for it is 
warmly expressed and may loe truly purposed — But believe as 
well of me as I am willing to A) of you, and think that I may 
be as anxious to recall you to tbe ancient and only road, as you 
are to teach me your new by-ways to paradise.*’ 

“Then, madam, if such be your generous purpose,’* said 
Henderson, eagerly, “what hinders that we should dedicate 
somii?! part of that time, unhappily now too much at your 
Grace’s disposalf to discuss a question so vrcightyl You, by 
report of all men, are both learned and witty ; and I, though 
with8ut such advantages, am strong in my cause as in a tower 
of defence. Why should we not spend some space in endea- 
vouring to discover which of us hath the wrong side in this 
imiffrWfit matter ]** 

“Nay,** said Queen Mary, “I never alleged my force was 
strong enough to accept of a combat m champ clos^ with a 
scholar and a polemic. iTesides, the match is not equal. You, 
sir, might retire when you felt th6 battle go against you, while 
I am tied to the stake, and have no permission to say the debate 
wearies me. — ^lywould be alone.” 

She lourtesied low to him as she uttered these words ; and 
Henderson, whose zeal was indeed ardent, but did not extend 
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to* the neglect of delicacy, bowed in return, and prepared to 
withdraw. 

' I woul(^*' he said, ^‘that my earnest wish, njy most zealous 
prayer, could procure to yeur Grace any blessing .or comfort, 
but especially that in which alone* blessing or comfort is, as 
easily as the slightest intimation of your wish will remove me 
from your presence.** 

He was in the act of departinnj when Mary said to him with 
' much conrtesy, “ Do me no ii\jury in yoHir thoughts, good sir ; 
it may be, that if my time here >)e protracted longer — as dur^y 
I hoj)e it will not, trusting that either my rebel subjects will 
repent of their disloyalty, or that my faithful lieges will obtain 
tlie upper hand — but if nfy ttme be here protracted, it may be 
I shall have no displeasure in heariifg: one who seems so reason- 
able and compassionate as yourself, and I may hazard your 
contempt by endeavouring to^recoDcct and repeat tbe reasons 
which schoolmen and councils give for the faith that is in me, — 
although I fear tliat, God htelp me ! my Latin has deserted j»e 
with my other possessions. This must, however, be f(^ another 
day. Meanwhile, sir, let the Lady of Lochleven employ my 
page *is she lists — 1 will nottafford suspicion by speaking a 
w^ord to him before bo goes. — Roland Grjeme, my friend, lose 
not an opportunity of amusing thyself — dance, sing, run, and 
leap— all may be done merrily on the mainland ; but he must 
have more than quicksilver in his veins who would frolic here.** 
*'Alas^ madam,** said the preacher, “to what is it^^ou 
exhort the youth, while time passes, and etemity summons^ ^ 
Can our salvation be insured by idle mirth, or our good wcark 
wrought out without fear and trembling?** 

I cannot fear or tremble,** replied the Queen ; “ to Maijy 
Stewart such emotions are unknown. But if weeping and 
sorrow on my part will atone for the boy*s enjoying an-Sassw of 
boyish pleasure, be assured the penance shall be duly paid ** 

“ Nay, but, gracious lady,|* said the preacher, “ in this you 
greatly err ; — our tears and our sorrows are all too little for our 
own faults and follies, nor cat we transfer them, as your church 
falsely teaches, to the benefit of others.’* 

“May I pray you, sir,” answered the Queenjj“with as little 
offence as such a prayer may import, to transfer ^oursei^ 
elsewhere ? We are sick at heart, and may not now be dis- 
turbed with further controversy— and thou, Boland, take this 
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little purse then, turning to the divine, she said, showing 
its contents, “ Look, reverend sir, — it contains onl^ these two 
or three gold festoons, a coin which, though bearing ray o^ 
poor features, I have ever ^ound mere active against me than 
on my side, just as my subjects take arms against die, with ray 
own name for* their summons and signal. — TaJfts this purse, 
that thou mayest want no means of amusement. Fail not — 
fail not to bring me back nwvs from Kinross ; only let it bo 
such as, without suspfcion or olfence, may be told in* the pre- 
sence* of this reverend gentleman, or of the good Lady Loch- 
leven herself.’* 

The last hint was too irresistible to be withstood; and 
Henderson withdrew, half mortTfie®, half pleased, with bis 
reception ; for Mary, fwm Hong habit, and the address whi(;h 
was natural to her, had learned, in an "extraordinary degree, 
the art of evading discomse w^jich was disagi'ceable to her 
feelings or prejudices, witiiout affronting those by whom it was 
pfoffered. • ^ 

Roland Orseme retired with the chaplain, at a signal from 
his lady ; but it did not escape him, that as he left the room, 
stepping backwards, and making the deep obeisance due to 
royalty, Catherine Seyton held up her slender forefinger, mth 
a gesture which he alone could witness, and which seemed to 
say, Remember what has passed betwixt us,*’ 

The young page had now his last charge from the Lady of 
Looyeven. There are revels,’* she said, “this day at the 
village — ^my sonfe authority is, as yet, unable to prevent these 
continued workings of the ancient leaven of folly which the 
Romish priests have kneaded into the very souls of the Scottish 
peasantry, I do not command thee to abstain from them — 
would be only to lay a snare for thy folly, or to teach 
thei^1M8fehood ; but enjoy these vanities with moderation, and 
mark them as something thou must soon learn to renounce 
and contemn. Our chamberlain at Kinross, Luke Lundin, — 
Doctor, aa he foolishly *calleth himself — ^will acquaint thee 
what is to be done in the matter about which thou goest. 
Remember thou art trusted — show thyself, therefore, worthy 
of trust.” • 

Wbe& we resoUect that Roland Graeme was not yet nineteen, 
and that he had spent his whole life in the solitary Castle of 
Avenel, excepting the few hours he had passed in Edinburgh, 
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anfl his late residence at Loclileven (the latter period having 
veiy little rerved to enlarge his acquaintance with the gay 
w^rld), we cannot wonder that his heart beat high with hope 
and curiosity, at the prospect of partaking the sport even of a 
country wake. He hastened to his little cabin, and turned 
over the wardrobe with which (in every respeci? becoming his 
station) he had been supplied from Edinburgh, probably by 
order of the Earl of Murray. the Queen’s command he had 
hitherto Waited upon her in mourning; or at least in sad- 
coloured raiment. Her condition, she said, admitted of nothing 
more gay. But now he selected the gayest dress hifi? wardrobe 
afifbrded; composed of scarlet slashed with black satin, the 
royal colours of Scotland — combed his long curled hair — 
disposed his chain and medal round‘ a beaver hat of the newest 
block ; and with the ^y falchion which had reached him in so 
mysterious a manner, hung by. his side in an embroidered belt, 
his apparel, added to his natural frank mien and handsome 
figure, formed a most commendable and pleasing specimen^of 
the young gallant of the period. He sought to ^ake his 
parting reverence to the Queen and her ladies, but old Dryfes- 
dale hurried him to the boat. 

** We will have no private audiences,” be said, “my master ; 
since you are to be trusted with somewhat, we will try at least 
to save thee from the temptation of opportunity. Gh)d help 
thee, child,” ho added, with a glance of contempt at his gay 
clothes, “an Iho boar-ward be yonder from Saint Andrijws, 
have a care thou go not near him.” « 

“ And wherefore, I pray you 1” said Roland, 

“Lest he take thee for one of his runaway jackanapes,” 
answered the steward, smiling sourly. 

“ I wear not my clothes at thy cost,” said Roland indignantly. 

“ Nor at thine own either, my son,” replied the ‘‘StiBWrd, 
“ else would thy garb more nearly resemble thy merit and thy 
station,” 

Roland Graeme suppressed with di^culty the repartee which 
arose to his lips, and, wrapping his scarlet mantle around him, 
threw himself into the boat, which two rowers, themselves 
urged by curiosity to see the revels, pulled stou;iy towards the 
west end of the lake. As they put off, Roland thought ha 
cmdd discover the face of Catherine Sejton, though carefully 
withdrawn from observation, peeping from a loop-hole to view 
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his departure. He pulled off hisliat, and held it up as a token 
that he saw and wished her adieu. A white kerchief wav4d 
for a second across the window, and for the rest S£ the little 
voyage, the thoughts of •Catherine Qeyton disputed ground in 
bis breast with the expectations excited by the .approaching 
revel. As they drew nearer and nearer the sho^iy, the sounds 
of mirth and music, the laugh, the halleo, and the shout, came 
thicker upon the ear, and in a^trice the boat was moored, and 
Roland G^neme hasteaed in quest of the chamberlain, that, 
beingnnformed what time he had at his own disposal, he might 
lay it out to the best advantage. 


CHAPto *TWENTY-SIXTH. 

Boom for the master of the nog, ye swams. 

Divide your crowSed ranffs — before him march 
The rural mmatrelsy, the rattling dnim,*> 

The clamorous wax -pipe, and far-echoiti|^om. 

Bcaal Sports. — Somkrvillk. 

No long space intervened er% Roland Grmme was able to 
discover among the crowd of revellers, who gambolled upon the 
open space which extends betwixt the village and the lake, a 
person of so great importance as Dr. Luke Lundin, upon whom 
devolved officially the charge of representing the lord of the 
.lanc^^and who was attended for support of his authority by a 
piper, a drumm§T, and four sturdy clowns armed with rusty 
halberds, garnished with party-coloured ribbons, myrmidons 
who,*i^arly as the day was, had already broken more than one 
head in the awful names of the Laird of Lochleven and his 
cHamberlain.* 

*1!^(Pfl8Witi8h fairs, the bailie, or magistrate, deputed by the Iprd in 
whose name the meeting is held, attends the fair with his guard, decides 
trilling disputes, and punishes on the spot any petty delinquencies. His 
attendants are usually armed w|^h halberds, and, sometimes at least, escorted 
oy music. Thus, in the “ Life and Death of Habbio Simpson,’* we are told 
of that famous minstrel,-^ * 

** At fairs be play’d before the spear-men, 

AniLgaily groithed in their gear-men 
Ste^bonnet^. Joclrs, and swords shone clear then, 
e Like ony bead ; 

Slow wha shall play before sic weir-men, 

Mmue Babble's dead } ” 
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^ As soon as this dignitary Vas informsd that the oastle ekii! 
had arrivec^ with a gallant, dressed like a lord^s son at the least, 
who desire^ presently to speak to him, he adjusted his ruff and 
his black coat, turned rouik bis girdle till the finished hilt of 
his long rapier became visible, and walked with due solemnity 
towards the Ifwach. Solemn indeed he was entitled to be, even 
on less important occasions, Ibr he had been bred to the vener- 
able study of medicine, as thove acquainted with the science 
very soon discovered from the aphorisms: which ornamented his 
discourse. His success had not been equal to his pretensions ; 
but as he was a native of the neighbouring kingdom of Fife, 
and bore distant relation to, or dependence upon, the ancient 
fiimily of Lundin of thaV Ilk, who were bound in close friend- 
ship with the house of Lochlevon, he had, through their interest, 
got planted comfortably enough in his present station upon the 
banks of that beautiful lake. The profits of his chamberlain- 
ship being moderate, especially in those unsettled times, he had 
eked it out a little with soiae practice in his original professjpp ; 
and it was said*^ \hat the inhabitanlbs of the village anjd barony 
of Kinross were not more effectually thirled (which may be 
translated enthralled) to the ba»‘on’B mill, than they were to the 
medical monopoly of the chamberlain. Woe betide the family 
of the rich boor, who presumed to depart this life without a 
passport from. Dr. Luke Lundin I for if his representatives had 
aught to settle with the baron, as it seldom happened otherwise, 
they were sure to find a cold friend in the chamberlain. ^ He 
was considerate enough, however, gratuitously to help the poor* 
out of their ailments, and sometimes out of all their other dis- 
tresses at the same time. 

Formal, in a double proportion, both as a physician and as a 
person in office, and proud of the scraps of learning wliich 
rendered his language almost universally unmtellifflfek^vDr. 
Luke Lundin approached the beach, and bailed the page as he 
advai^ced towards him. — The freshness of the moming upon 
"you, fair s|r — You are sent, I warrafit me, to see if' we observe 
here the regimen which hertgood ladyship hath prescribed, for 
eschewing all superstitious ceremonies and idle anilities in these 
our revels. I am aware that her good ladyship would willingly 
have altogether abolished and abrogated them^But an I had 
the honour to quote to her from the works of the learned 
Hercules of Saxony, amvis mraHo est ml ml coacta^ 
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— that is, fair sir (for silk and 'Velvet have seldom their Latjn 
vtd urvffuem), every cure must be wrought either ,by art and 
induction of mile, or by constraint; and the wige physician 
chooseth the rormer. Which argument her ladyship being 
pleased to allow well of, I Save made it my business so to blend 
instruction and caution with delight — fiat mixti^ as we say — 
that I can answer that the vulgar mind will be defecated and 
purged of anile and Popish <3oleries by the medicament ad- 
hibited, so that the jfHmKB vim being cleansed, Mastei Hender- 
son, Sr any other able pastor, may at will throw in tonics, and 
effectuate a perfect moral cure, tuto, cito, jucunde.** 

“ I have no charge, Dr. Lundin,** replied the page 

“ Call me nof doctor,” said thS cfiamberlain, “ since 1 have 
laid aside my furred gown ftid bonnet, and retired me into this 
temporality of chamberlainship.” 

“ Oh, sir,” said the pagg, who was no stranger by report to 
the character of this original, tfie cowl makes not the monk, 
neitlior the cord the friar — we Imve all h^rd of the cures 
wrought by Dr. Lundin.” •• 

“ Toys, young sir— trifles,” answered the leech with grave 
disclamation of superior skill the hit or miss practice of a 
poor retired gentleman, in a short cloak and doublet — Marry, 
Heaven sent its blessing — and this I must say, better fashioned 
mediciners have brought fewer patients through — luruja roba 
corta sciemiaj saith the Italian — ha, fair sir, you have the 
langpge?” 

Rolaud Grjeme did not think it necessary to expound to this 
learned Theban whether he understood him or no ; but leaving 
that Ihatter uncertain, he told him he came in quest of certain 
j^ackages which should have arrived at Kinross, and been placed 
imder the chamberlain’s charge the evening before. 

o’ me!’* said Doctor Lundin, “I fear our common 
earner^, John Auchtermuchty, hath met with some mischance, 
that ^ he came not up last night with his wains — ^bad land this 
to journey in, my mastft ; and the fool will travd by night 
too, although (besides all maladies from your tussis to your 
pwtis, wMeh wallk abroad in the nigbt-air), he may well fall in 
w^h half-a-do 2 ^n swash-bucklers, who will caso him at once of 
his baggage and his earthly complaints. I must send forth to 
inquire after him, sinoo he hath stuff of the honourable house- 
hold on hand — and, by Our Lady, he hath stuff of mine too — 
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certain drugs sent me from^^the dty for composition of my 
atexipharmics— this gear must be looked to. — Hodge,” said he, 
addressing 'one of his redoubted body-guard, ^‘do thou and 
Toby Telfer take the mickle brown *aver and* the black cut- 
tailed mare; and make out towards the Eiery-craigs, and see 
what tidingsr- you can have of Auchtermuchty and his wains — 
I trust it is only the medicine of the pottle-pot (being the only 
wdicafrmituvi which the beast ^iseth), which hath caused him 
to tarry on the road. Take the ribbons ^om your halberds, ye 
knaves, and get on your jacks, plate-sleeves, and kna|Hskulls, 
that your presence may work some terror if you jneet withr 
opposers.” He then added, turning to Roland Grasme, “I 
warrant me we shall havi n^ws of the wains in brief season. 
Meantime it will please you to look upon the sports ; but first 
to enter my poor lodging and take your morning's cup. For 
what saith the School of Salerno 

^ Poculum, luane hatistum, 

Restaurat Cmtiirain exhaustam.’* > 

“ Your learning is too profound for me,” replied tlie page ; 
and so would your draught be^^likewise, I feai'.” 

“ Kot a whit, fair sir — a cordial cup of sack, impregnated 
with wormwood, is the best anti-pestilential draught ; and, to 
si)eak truth, the pestilential uiiasmata are now very rife in the 
atmosphere. ’ We live in a happy time, young man,” continued 
he, in a tone of grave irony, “and have many blessings ^im- 
known to our fathers — Here are two sovereigns in the lalid, a 
regnant and a claimant — that is enough of one good thing — 
but if any one wants more, he may find a king in every peel- 
house in the country ; so if we lack government, it is not for 
wiint of governors. Then have we a civil war to phlebotomise 
us every year, and to prevent our population from sl^a^saa^/ot 
want of fbod — and for the same purpose we have the Plague 
proposing us a visit, the best of all recipes for thinning a land, 
and converting younger broth^s into elder ones. Well, each 
man in his vocation. You ypung fellows of the sword desire to 
wrestle, fence, or so forth, with some expert adversary ; and for 
my part, I love to match myself for life or de^th against that 
same Plague.” “ » 

As they proceeded up the street of the little Village towards 
the Doctor's lodgings, his attention was successively oocitpied 
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by the various personages whom He met, and pointed out to the 
notice of his companion. ^ 

**Do you SM that fellow with the red bonn^, the blue 
jerkin, and the\reat rough baton in^his hand ? — I believe that 
clown hath the strength of I tower — He has lived fifty years in 
the world, and^ever encouraged the liberal sciences by buying 
one pennyworth of medicaments. — But see you that man with 
the facies Mppocratica ?” said j^e, pointing out a thin peasant, 
with swelled legs, ands a most cadaverous countenance ; that 
I callt>ne of the worthiest men in the barony — he breakfasts, 
luncheons, dines, and sups by, my advice, and not without my 
medicine ; and for his own single part, will go farther to clear 
out a moderate stock of pharmad&utics, than half the countiy 
besides. — ^Hdw do you, jny honest friend said he to the party 
in qnestion, with a tone of condolence. 

“ Very weakly, sir, since I took the electuary,” answered the 
patient ; it neighboured ill with* the two spoonfuls of pcase- 
pcjmdge and the kinunilk.” • * 

‘^Pease-porridge and kimmilk ! Have you Wfen under medi- 
cine these ten years, and keep your diet so ill? — the next 
morning take the electuary by i^js^, and touch nothing for six 
hours.” — The poor object bowed and limped off. 

The next whom the doctor deigned to take notice of, was a 
lame fellow, by whom the honour was altogether undeserved, 
for at sight of the mediciner, he began to shuffle away in the 
crowd as fast as his infirmities would permit. 

“ There is an jmgrateful hound for you,” said Dr. Lundin ; 
“ 1 cured him of the gout in his feet, and now he talks of the 
chargeableness of m^idne, and m^es the first use of his 
restored legs to fiy from his physician. His podagra has 
become a chiragra, as honest Martial hath it — ^the gout hath got 
i&Dgers, and he cannot draw his purse. Old saying 
and true, 

Praemia cum poscit medicus, Sathan est. 

We are angels when we Borne to cure — devils when we ask 
payment — ^but I will administer ts purgation to his purse, I 
warrant him. There is his brother too, a sordid chtiff. — So ho, 
there 1 Saunders^Darlet I you have been Ul, I hear ?” 

Jusfr got th^tum, as I was thinking to send to your honour, 
and I am brawly now agaln^it was nae great^ thing that ailed 
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r Hark you, sirrah,” said the Doctor, “ I trust you remember 
you are owing to the laird four stones of barleymeal, and a bow 
otoats ; anft I would have you send no more such kain-fowls as 
you sent last season, that looked as wretchedly is patients just 
dismissed f^om a plague-hospital ; ^and there is hard money 
owing besideSf*' a 

** I was thinking, sir,” said the man, more Scotieo, that is, 
returning no direct answer on-Ahe subject on which he was 
addressed, best way would be t<p come down to your 
honour, and take your advice yet, in case my trouble should 
come back.” *. 

Do so, then, knave,” replied Lundin, ‘‘ and remember what 
Ecclesiasticus saith — ‘Give "place to the physician — let him 
not go from thee, for thou hast need of him.’ ” 

His exhortation was inteirupted by an apparition, which 
seemed to strike the doctor with as much horror and surprise, 
as his own visage inflicted upon sundry of those persons whom 
he had addressed. 

The figure which produced this effect on the Es^ulapius of 
the village, was that of a tall old woman, who wdre a high- 
crowned hat and muffler. Theifirst of these habiliments added 
apparently to her stature, and the other served to conceal the 
lower part of her face, and as the hat itself was slouched, little 
could be seen besides two brown cheek-bones, and the eyes 
of swarthy fire, that gleamed from under two shaggy grey eye- 
brows. She was dressed in a long dark-coloured robe of unusual 
fashion, bordered at the skirts, and on the stomacher,’ with 
a sort of white trimming resembling the Jewish phylacteries, 
on which were wrought the characters of some unknown 
language. She held in her hand a walking staff of black 
ebony. 

“ By the soul of Celsus,” said Doctor Luke LuQdiBfJ.U^ 
old Mother Nicneven herself — she hath come to beard me within 
mine own bounds, and in the very execution of mine office! 
Have at thy coat, Old Woman, as the song says — ^Hob Anster, 
let her presently be seized and committed to the tolbooth ; and 
if there are any zealous brethren here who would give the hag 
her deserts, and duck her, as a witch, in th^ loch, I pray let 
them in no way be hindered.” " 

But the mynpidons of Dr. Lundin showed in this case no 
alacrity to do his bidding. Hob Anster even ventured to 
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remonstrate in the name of him^lf and his brethren. he 
sure he was to do his honour’s bidding ; and for a’ that folks 
said about the skill and witcheries of Mother ll^cneven, Jlo 
would put his fhist in God^ and his>hand on her collar, without 
dreadour. But she was no common spaewife, this Mother 
Nicneven, like«Jean Jopp that lived in the Brieito-baulk. She 
had lords and lairds that would ruffle for her. There was 
Moncrieif of Tippermalloch, that was Popish, and the laird 
of Carslogie, a kend Queen’s man, were in the fair, with wha 
kend’how mony swords and bucklers at their back; and they 
would be sure to make a break-out if the offlcers meddled with 
the auld Popish witch-wife, who was sae weel friended ; mair 
especially as the laird’s best m&, %uch as were not in the 
castle, were in Edinburgh With him, and he doubted his honour 
the Doctor would find ower few to make a good backing, if 
blades were bare.” 

The Doctor listened unwitlingly^to this prudential coimsel, and 
Mgjft only comforted by the faithM promise of liis satellite, that 
" the old woman should,” as he expressed be ta’en canny 
the next time she tresi)assed on the bounds.” 

^^And in that event,” saidathe Doct9r to his companion, 
fire and faggot shall be the best of her welcome.” 

This he spoke in hearing of the dame herself, who even then, 
and in passing the Doctor, shot towards him from under her 
grey eyebrows a look of the most insulting and contemptuous 
^ sup^ority. 

“This way,” continued the physician, “this way,” marshal- 
ling his guest into his lodging, — “ take care you stumble not 
over a'l'etort, for it is hazardous for the ignorant to walk in the 
ways of art.” 

* The page found all reason for the caution ; for besides stuffed 
•Mlsv^a^st^lizards, and snakes bottled up, and bundles of sim 
pies made up, and other parcels spread out to dry, and all the 
confusion, not to mention the mingled and sickening smells, 
incidental to a draggist’s*stock in trade, he had also to avoid 
heaps of charcoal crucibles, bolt-keads, stoves, and the other 
fiimiture of a chemical laboratory. 

Amongst his* other philosophical qualities, Doctor Lundin 
failed ilbt to a confused sloven, and his old dame house- 
keeper, whose life, as she said, was spent in “ redding him up,” 
had trotted oflF to the mart of gaiety with other and vouny'or 
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fqjlks. Much clattering and j&ngling therefore there was among 
jars, and b<attles^ and vials, ere the Doctor produced the saluti- 
f€i{ous poti(Yi which he recommended so stronglj;, and a search 
equally long and noisy followed, among broken cAns and cracked 
pipkins, er6*he could bring forth a* cup out of which to drink 
it Both maftters being at length achieved, the «Dootor set the 
example to his guest, by quaffing off a cup of the cordial, and 
smacking his lips with approbat^pn as it descended his gullet. 
— Boland, in tium, submitted to swallow the potion which his 
host so earnestly recommended, but which he found so insuffer- 
ably bitter, that he became eager to escape from the^laboratoiy 
in search of a draught of fair water to expel the taste. In spite 
of his efforts, he was nevtrtMess detained by the garrulity of 
his host, till he gave him some account of Mo^er Nicneven. 

“ I care not to speak of her,” said the Doctor, *^in the open 
air, and among the throng of people ; not for fright, like yon 
cowardly dog Anster^ but bebause I would give no occasion for 
a fray, having ffb leisure to look to stabs, slashes, and broken 
bones. Men ca‘u the old hag a prophetess — I do scarce believe 
she could foretell when a brood of chickens will chip the shell 
— Men say she reads the hea^ns — my black bitch knows aa 
much of them when she sits baying the moon — Men pretend 
the ancient wretch is a sorceress, a witch, and what not — Inter 
no$, I will never contradict a rumour which may bring her to 
the stake which she so justly deserves ; but neither will I believe 
that the tales of witches which they din into our ears are apght 
but knaveiy, cozenage, and old women’s fables^” ' 

“ In the name of Heaven, what is she then,” said the page, 
** that you make such a stir about her 

“ She is one of those cursed old women,” replied the Doctor, 
“who take currently and impudently upon themselves to act 
as advisers and curers of the sick, on the strength of^fuSD^e 
of herbs, some rhyme of spells, some julap or diet, drink or 
cordial” 

“ Nay, go no farther,” said the page ; “ if they brew cordials, 
evil be their lot and all theia partakers !” 

“You say well, young man,” said Dr. Lundin; “for mine 
own part, I know no such pests to the commo^iwe^th as these 
old incarnate devils, who haunt the chambers df the brain-sick 
patients, that Are mad enough to sufler them to interfere with, 
disturb, and let, the regular progress of a learned and artificiij 
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cure, with their sirups, and their julaps, and diascordium, ahd 
mithridate, and my Lady What-shall-call'um's flowder, and 
worthy Dam^^Tnushem’s pill; and thus make ^dows and 
oxphans, and cheat the ra^ar an3 well-studied physician, in 
order to get the name of wiso. women and ske^y neighbours, 
and so forth. * But no more on’t — Mother Nicneven* and I 
will meet one day, and she^shall know there is danger in dealing 
with the Doctor.” ^ • 

It is a tme word, and many have found it,” said page ; 
“ but under your favour, I would fain walk abroad for a little, 
and see thbse sports.” 

“ It is well moved,” said the Poqjior, “ and I too should be 
showing myself abroad. IJIoreover, the play waits us, young 
man — ^to-day, totus rmMus agit hUtrionem** — And they sallied 
forth accordingly into the mirthful scene. 

* This ivas the same given to the gr^d Mother Witch, the very Hecate 
of Scottish popular superstition. Her name was b6sft>wcd, in one or two 
imsilnces, upon sorceresses, who were held to resembleiiier by their superior 
skill in ** Heirs black grammar.” 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVENTH. 

See on yon verdant lawn, the gathenng crowd 
Thickens amain ; the buxom nymphs advance, 

UshSr'd by jolly clowns ; distinctions cease, 

Lost in the common Joy, and the bold slave 
Leans on his wealthy master Unreproved. 

Buhal Gamss.->Bom£KV1i.l]ii. 

• 

The re-appearance of the dignified Chamberlain on the street 
"ISPthe was eagerly hafled by the revellers, as a pledge 
that the play, or dramatic representatiou, which had been post- 
poned owing to his absence, was now full surely to commence. 
Anything like an approach to this most mWesting of all 
amusements, was of recent origin in Scotland, and engaged 
public attention in proportion. All other sports were discon- 
tinued.^ The dance around the Maypole was arrested — the 
ring broken upland dispersed, while the dancers, each leading 
his partner by the hand, tripped off to the silvan theatre. A 
truce was in like roanuer acldeved betwiict a huge brown bear 
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and certain mastifs, who were tugging and puUiug at hie 
shaggy cuatjT under the mediation of the bear-ward and half-a« 
do'^en butchers and yeom^, who, by dint of md taitvng^ 

as it was technically tenue^ separafyjd the unfortunate animals, 
whose fuiy had for an hour past been their chief amusement. 
The itineranf^minstrel found himself deserted by the audience 
he bad collected, even in the most interesting passage of the 
romance 'which he recited, and ]^lst as he was sending about 
his boy, ’with bonnet in hand, to coUeef their oblations. He 
indignantly stopped short in the midst of Rosewal and £ilian^ 
and, replacing his three-striiiged fiddle, or rebeck, in its leathern 
case, followed the crowd, wit^ no good-will, to the exhibition 
which had superseded his* own. The juggler had ceased his 
exertions of emitting fiame and s^noke, and was content to 
respire in the manner of ordinary mortals, rather than to play 
gratuitously the part of a fiem dragon. In short, all other sports 
were suspended, ,so eagerly md the revellers throng towards the 
place of represei\^tion. ‘ 

They would err greatly, who should regulate theif ideas of 
this dramatic exhibition upon those derived from a modem 
theatre ; for the rude shows of Thespis were far less different 
from those exhibited by Euripides on the stage of Athens, with 
all its magnificent decorations and pomp of dresses and of 
scenery. In the present case, there were no scenes, no stage, 
no machineiy, no pit, box, and gallery, no box-lobby; and, 
what might in poor Scotland be some consolation fox other 
negations, there was no taking of money at the door. As in 
the devices of the magnanimous Bottom, the actors had a 
greensward idot for a stage, and a hawthorn bush for a green- 
room and tiring-house ; the spectators being accomm^ated 
with seats on the artificial bank which had been raised around 
three-fouj‘ths of the playground, the remainder being^ft opgff' 
for the entrance and exit of the performers. Here sate the un- 
critical audience, the Chamberlain in^the centre, as the person 
highest in office^ all alive to exyoyment and admiration, and all 
therefore dead to criticism, * 

The characters which appeared and disappeared before tlie 
amused and interested audience, were those*, which fill the 
earlier stage all nations — old men, cheated by their wives 
and daughters, pSlaged by tbeir sons, and imposed on by their 
domestics, a braggadocio obtain, a knavish pardoner or quma 
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tionaiy, a country bumpkin, and a wanton city dame. Amid 
, all these, and more acceptable than abnost the* whole put 
' together, waa Mie all-licensed fool, the Gracioso of the Spanish 
drama, who, wilh his cap |ashione<f into the resemblance of a 
coxcomb, and his bauble, a truncheon terminated by a carved 
figure wearing* a fooVs cap, in his hand, welff, came, and 
returned, mingling in every scene of the piece, and interrupt- 
ing the business, without havii% any share himself in the action, 
and ever and anon traifbferring his gibes from the actots on the 
stage *to the audience who sate around, prompt to applaud the 
whole. • 

The wit of the piece, which was not of the most polished 
kind, was chiefly directed against '^th^ superstitious practices of 
the Catholic rehgion; and the stage artillery had on this occa- 
sion been levelled by no less a person than Doctor Lundin, who 
had not only commanded Ijie manager of the entertainment to 
select one of the numerous satires which h^ been written 
against the Papists (several of whM were casjjb in a dramatic 
form), but had even, like the Prince of Denmark, caused them 
to insert, or according to his own phrase, to infuse here and 
there a few pleasantries of hte own penning, on the same 
inexhaustible subject, hoping thereby to mollify the rigour of 
the Lady of Lochleven towards pastimes of this description. 
He failed not to jog Roland’s elbow, who was sitting m state 
behind him, and recommend to his particular attention those 
.favoijrite passages. As for the page, to whom the very idea of 
such an es^ibitiou, simple as it was, was entirely new, he beheld 
it with the undiminished and ecstatic delight with which men 
of all &nks look for the first time on dramatic representation, 
and laughed, shouted, and clapped his hands as the performance 
p^eeded. An incident at length took place which effectually 
ofiHHs interest in the business of the scene. 

One of the principal personages in the comic part of the 
drama was, as we have already said, a qumstionaxy, or pardoner, 
one of those itinerants w^o hawked about from place to place 
relics, real or pretended, with whfth he excited the devotion at 
once, and the charity of the populace, and generally deceived 
both the one apid the other. The hypocrisy, impudence, and 
profligacy of these clerical wanderers, had n^o them the 
subject of satire from the time of Chaucer down to that of Hey- 
wood. Their present representative failed not to follow the 
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flftme line of humour, exhibiting pig's bones for relics, mid 
boasting tlfo virtues of small tin crosses, which h^ been shaken 
in'* the holy ^porringer at Loreito, and of cockle ^Sells which had 
been brougjht from the slirine of Saint James of Oompostclla, 
all which he disposed of to the devout Catholics at nearly as 
high a price **ks antiquaries are now willing to *pay for baubles 
of. similar intrinsic value. At length the pardoner pulled from 
his scrip a small phial of clear ♦ater, of which he vaunted the 
quality fii the following verses ; — 

Listeseth, gode people, everiche one, 

For in the londe of Babylone, 

Far eastwefed Fwot it lyeth, » 

And is the first londe (the sonne espieth, 

Ther, as he cOmeth fro out ‘’the s6 ; 

In this ilk londe, as tliinketh me, 

Right as hohe legendes tell, 

Suottreth from* a roke a well, 
tAnd falleth ;nto ane bath of ston, 

•JVhere chaste Susamie, in times long gon. 

Was wont to wash her bodie and lim^^ 

Mickle vertue hath tliat streme, 

An ye shall se erlhat ye pas, 

Ensainple by tins little glas — 

Through mghtts cold, and day^s hote, 

Hiderward I have it brought ; 

Hath a wife made slip or slide, 

Or a maiden stepp’d aside, 

Putteth this water under her nese, 

Wold she nold she, she shall snese. 

b 

The jest, as the reader skilful in the antique language of the 
drama must at once perceive, turned on the same pivot as in 
the old minstrel tales of the •Drinking Horn of King Arthur, 
and the Mantle made Amiss. But the audience were neither 
learned nor critical enough to challenge its want oriMgiiwl!l^ 
The potent relic was, after such grimace and bufifooneiy as 
befitted the subject, presented sucoesgively to each of the female 
personages of the drama, not one of whom sustained the sup- 
posed test of discretion; Ihit, to the infinite delight of the 
audience, sneezed much louder and longer than perhaps they 
themselves had counted on. The jest seemed at worn 
threadbare, and the pardoner was passing <m to some new 
pleasantly, when the jester or clown of the drama, possessing 
himself secretly of the phial which contained the wondrous 
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liquor^ applied it auddenly to the nose of a young woman, who, 
with her black silk muffler or screen drawn over her face, was 
sitting in the foremost rank of the spectators, intent apparei^ly 
upon the business of the st§ge. Th^ contents of the phial, well 
calculated to sustain the credit of the pardoner’s legend, set the 
damsel a-snee^ng violently, an admission of fraifty which was 
received with shouts of rapture by the audience. These were 
soon, however, renewed at tlie expense of the jester himself, 
when^ the insulted midden extricated, ere the paro^sm was 
well over, one hand from the folds of her mantle, and bestowed 
on the wag a buffet, which made him reel fully his own length 
from the pardoner, and then acknowledge the favour by instant 
prostration. ' ' ^ 

No one pities a jester ovSrcome in his vocation, and the clown 
met with little sympathy, when rising from the ground, and 
whimpering forth his com^aints pf harsh treatment, he invoked 
bhe assistance and sympathy of the audience. But the Oham- 
l^i^ain, feeling his own dignity Msulted, orq^red two of his 
halberdiers to bring the culprit before him. When these 
official persons first approachcil the virago, she threw herself 
mto an attitude of firm defiandi, as if determined to resist their 
autliority ; and from the sample of strength and spirit which 
she had already displayed, they showed no alacrity at exe- 
cuting their commission. But on half-arminute’s reflection, 
the damsel changed totally her attitude and manner, folded 
hei^ploak around her arms in modest and maiden-like fashion, 
and walked of her own accord to the presence of the great man, 
foUowjgd and guarded by the two manful satellites. As she 
moved across the vacant space, and more especially as she stood 
8^ the footstool of the Doctor’s judgment^eat, the maiden dis- 
covered that lightness and elasticity of step, and natural grace 
TBTmanilBr, which coimoisseurs in female beauty know to be 
seldom divided from it. Moreover, her neat russet-coloured 
jacket, and short petticoat of the same colour, displayed a 
handsome form and a pretty leg. Her features were concealed 
by the screen ; but the Doctor, ^ose gravity did not prevent 
his pretensions to be a connoisseur of the school we have hinted 
at, saw enough*to judge favourably of the piece by the sample. 

He began, however, with considerable austerity of manner. — 
** And how now, saucy quean !” said the medical man of office ; 
*'what have you to say why I should not order you to be 
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decked in the loch, for lifting your hand to the man in my 
presence 

“Marry,” replied the culprit, “because I judge that your 
honour will not think the cold bath necessafy for my com- 
plaints.” 

“A pestilent jade,” said the Doctor, whispexing to Boland 
Gtierae; “and I'll warrant her a good one — her voice is as 
sweet as sirup. — But, my prettjt maiden,” said he, “ you ahow 
us wonderful little of that countenance of yours — ^be pleased to 
throw aside your muflSer.” 

“ I trust your honour will excuse me till we* are more 
private,” answered the maiden ; “ for I have acquaintance, and 
I should like ill to be knSwif in the country Us the poor girl 
whom that scurvy knave put his je^ upon.” 

“ Fear nothing for thy good name, my sweet little modicum 
of candied manna,” replied the Doctor, “ for I protest to you, 
as I am Chamberlain of Loch'ieven, Kinross, and so forth, that 
the chaste Susanna herself* could not have snuffed that elivr 
without stemufalion, being in truth a curious distillation of 
rectified acetmi, or vinegar of the sun, prepared by mine own 
hands — ^Wherefore, as thou safiest thou wilt come to me in 
private, and express thy contrition for the offence whereof thou 
hast been guilty, I command that all for the present go forward 
as if no such interruption of the prescribed course had taken 
place.” 

The damsel courtesied and tripped back to her place, ^^The 
play proceeded, but it no longer attracted the attention of 
Roland Grseme. 

The voice, the figure, and what the veil permitted to be seen 
of the neck and tresses of the village damsel, bore so strong a 
resemblance to those of Catherine Seyton, that he felt like one 
bewildered in the mazes of a changeful and stupifywg iremat^ 
The memorable scene of the hostelrie rushed on his recollection,^ 
with all its doubtfol and marvellous oircumstancea. Were the 
tales of enchantment which he had fead in romances realised 
in this extraordinary girll ^Oould slie transport herself from 
the walled and guarded Castle of I/ochleven, moated with its 
broad lake (towards whidi he cast back a look m if to ascertain 
it was still in existence), and watched with i^ch scrfipulous 
care as the safety of a nation demanded' — Could she surmount 
all these obstacles, and make such careless and dangerous use 
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of her liberty to eiiga^ hers&f publicly in a quarrel in ^ 
village fair) Boland was unable to determine Aether the 
exertions which it must have cost her to gain her freedom, pr 
the use to which she had fjpt it. rendered her the most unac- 
countable creature. 

Lost in these meditations, he kept his gazei>^xed on the 
subject of them; and in every casual motion, discovered, or 
thought he discovered, sometking which reminded him still 
more strongly of Catherine Seyton. It occurred to him more 
than bnce, indeed, that he might be deceiving himself by 
exaggerating some casual likeness into absolute identity. But 
then the meeting at the hostelrie of Saint Michael’s returned 
to his mind, and it seemed in tHl Highest degree improbable, 
that, under such various • circumstances, mere imagination 
should twice have found opportimity to play him the selfsame 
trick This time, however^ he determined to have his doubts 
resolved, and for this purpose he sate during the rest of the 
pliLjfclike a greyhound in the slip, ‘ready to sjiring ui>on the 
hare the instant that she was started. The Samsel, whom he 
watched attentively lest she should escape in the crowd when 
the spectacle was closed, sate «b if perfectly unconscious that 
she was observed. But the worthy Doctor marked the direction 
of his eyes, and magnanimously suppressed his own inclination 
to become the Theseus to this Hippolyta, in deference to the 
rights of hospitality, which enjoined him to forbear interference 
,witk the pleasurable pursuits of his young friend. He passed 
one or two foriaal gibes upon the fixed attention which the 
page paid to the unkiown, and ujm his own jealousy ; adding, 
howevSr, that if both were to be presented to the patient at 
once, he had little doubt she would think the younger man the 
sounder prescription. I fear me,” he added, “ we shall have 
«»ewB o^*the knave Auchtermuchty for some time, since the 
vermin whom I sent after him seem to have proved corbie- 
messengers. So you have an hour or two on your hands, 
Master Page; and as th^ minstrels are beginning to strike up, 
now that the play is ended, why,%n you incline for a dance, 
yonder is the green, and there sits your partner — I trust you 
will hold me pStfect in my diagnostics, since I see with half an 
eye wh&t disease you are sick of, and have administered a 
pleasing remedy. 

sapiens m (as Chambers hath it) gms covifiindit 
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r The page hardly heard the end of the learned adage, or the 
charge which the Chamberlain gave him to be within reach, in , 
c^e of th^ wains arriving suddenly, and soonei< than expected 
— BO eager he was at once^to shak^ himself fr^ of his learned 
associate, dnd to satisfy his curiosity regarding the unknown 
damsel Ydt*in the haste with which he made Awards her, he 
foimd time to reflect, that, in order to secure an opportunity of 
conversing with her in private, Le must not alarm her at first 
accosting her. He therefore composed his manner and gait, and 
advancing with becoming self-confidence before three or four 
country fellows who were intent on the same design, but knew 
not so well how to put thei^ request into sha^, he acquainted 
her that he, as the de|>u1y of the venerable Chamberlain, 
requested the honour of her hand afi a partner. 

^'The venerable Chamberlain,” said the damsel frankly, 
reaching the page her hand, doeig very well to exercise this 
part of his pri\?jlege by deputy ; and I suppose the laws of the 
revels leave me^no choice but to accept of his faithful delegHt*.” 

“Provided, fair damsd,” said the page, “his choice of a 
delegate is not altogether distasteful to you.” 

“ Of that, fair sir,” replied tXfe maiden, “ I will tell you more 
when we have danced the first measure.” 

Catherine Seyton had admirable skill in gestic lore, and was 
sometimes called on to dance for the amusement of her royal 
mistress. Boland Grseme had often been a spectator of her 
skill, and sometimes, at the Queen^s command, Cathqnne's 
partner on such occasions. He was, therefore, perfectly ac- 
quainted with Catherine’s mode of dancing ; and observed that 
his present partner, in grace, in agility, in quickness of ear, 
and precision of execution, exactly resembled her, save that the 
Scottish jig, which he now dancM with her, required a more 
violent and rapid motion, and more rustic agilitJ7*thaii tMf 
stately pavens, lavoltas, aad courantoes, which he had seen her 
execute in the chamber of Queen Maiy. The active duties of 
the dance left him little time for rejection, and none for con- 
versation ; but when their ^ de dem was finished, amidst the 
acclamations of the villagers, who had sddom witnessed sudb 
an exhibition, he took an opportunity, wh®:i ^they yielded up 
the green to another couifie, to use the privilege of a partner; 
and enter into conversation with the mysterious maiden, whom 
he still held by the hand 
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'‘Fair partner^ may 1 not crafe the name of her who hi^ 
graced me thus far , 

“ You mayj'Vsaid the maiden ; “ but it is a question whether 
t diall answer yeu.^^ ♦ 

“ And why V* asked Roland. • 

“ Because nobody gives anything for nothmg-«and you can 
tell me nothing in return which I care to hear.” 

‘‘ Could I not tell you my qgme and lineage in exchange for 
yours V* returned Boland. • 

“Nb!” answered the maiden, ‘‘for you know little of 
eitiier.’* • 

How?” said the page, somewhat angrily. 

“Wrath you not for the matt^,”%aid the damsel; “I will 
show you in an instant that 4 know more of you than you do of 
yourself.” 

“Indeed,” answered Qrseme; for whom then do you take 
me ?” * • 

^“^or the wild falcon,” answered she, “ whoifi a dog brought 
in his mouth to a certain castle, when he wasUht an unfledged 
eyas — ^for the hawk whom men dare not let fly, lest he should 
check at game, and poimce on fghirion — ^whoin folk must keep 
hooded till he has the proper light of his eyes, and can discover: 
good from evil.” 

“Well — be it so,” replied Roland Graeme; “I guess at a 
part of your parable, fair mistress mine — and perhaps 1 know 
as npich of you as you do of me, and can well dispense with the 
'information which you are so niggard in giving.” 

“ Prove that,” said the maiden, “ and I will give you credit 
for moffe penetration than I judged you to be gifted withal.” 

“ It shall be proved instantly,” said Roland Grseme. “ The 
fiAt letter of your name is S, and the last N." 

<wUiA4miiari}le,” said his partner, “guess on.” 

“It pleases you to-day,” continued Roland, “to wear the 
snood and kirtle, and perhaps you may be seen to-morrow in 
hat and feather, hose and doublet.” 

“ In the (flout ! in the (flout J ysu have hit the veiy white,” 
said the damsel, suppressing a great inclination to latigh. 

“ You can sw4ch men’s eyes out of their beads, as well as the 
heart out of they: bosoms.” 

These last words were uttered in a low and tender tone, 
whicfli, to Boland’s great mortiflcation, and somewhat to his 
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4i6pleasure, was so far from ^allaying, that it greatly mcreased 
his partnessEs disposition to laughter. She could scarce compose * 
herself whyle she replied, “If you had thought my hand so 
formidable,” extricating it* from hi^ hold, “ yoif would not have 
grasped it so hard ; but I perceive you know me so fully, that 
there is no os^asion to show you my face/* • 

“ Fair Oatherine,” said the page, “ he were unworthy ever to 
have seen you, far less to have divelt so long in the same service, 
and under the same roof with you, who^could mistake your air, 
your gesture, your step in walking or in dancing, the tiim of 
your neck, the symmetry of your form — none could be so dull 
as not to recognise you by so many proofs ; but for me, 1 could 
swear even to that tress bf hair that escapes *firom imder your 
muffler,” ^ e 

“ And to the face, of course, which that muffler covers,” said 
the maiden, removing her veil, and in an instant endeavouring 
to replace it. She showed *the features of Catherine ; but an 
unusual degree^ of petulant impatience inflamed them, whsn, 
from some awk^rduess in her management of the muffler, she 
was unable again to adjust it with that dexterity Which was a 
principal accomplishment of thmccoquettes of the time. 

“ The fiend rive the rag to tatters 1” said the damsel, as the 
veil fluttered about her shoulders, with an accent so 'earnest 
and decided, that it made the page start. He looked again at 
the damseFs face, but the information which his eyes received, 
was to the same purport as before. He assisted her to a^'ust 
her muffler, and both were for an instant silsiit. The damsel 
spoke first, for Roland Grmme was overwhelmed with surprise 
at the contrarieties which Catherine S^on seemed to include 
in her person and character. 

“ You are surprised,” said the damsel to him, “ at what you 
see and hear — But the times which make females' men, mw 
least of all fitted for men to become women ; yet you yourself 
are in danger of such a change.” 

“ I in danger of becoming efleminate !” said the page* 

^‘Yes, you, for all the boldness of your reply,” said the 
damsel. “When you should hold fast your religion, because 
it is assdled on all sides by rebels, tmitors, and heretics, you 
let it glide out of your breast like water grasped in the hand. 
If you are driven from the faith of your fathers from fear of a 
traitor, is not that womanish f— If you are cajoled by the 
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cunning arguments of a trumpeteit of heresy, or the praises Qf 
^ a puritanic old woman, is not that womanish? — Jf you are 
’ bribed by tho hope of spoil and preferment, i^ not that 
womanish? — And when yo^ wondei^at my yenting a threat or 
an execration, should you not wonder at yourself; who, pre- 
tending to a gentle name, and aspiring to kniglidiood, can be 
at the same time cowardly, siUy, and self-interested 1” 

1 would that a man wouli bring such a charge,” said the 
page ; “ he should see,^re his life was a minute olderf whether 
he had cause to term me coward or no.” 

“Beware of such big words/* answered the maiden; “you 
said but anon that I sometimes wear hose and doublet.*’ 

“But remain Istill Oatherine 8feytbn, wear what you list,” 
said the page, endearauring again to possess himself of her 
hand. 

“ You indeed are pleased^ to call me so,” replied the maiden, 
evading his intention, “but I fiave many other names be 

“ And will you not reply to that,” said the by which 

you are distinguished beyond every other maiden in Scot- 
land?” 

The damsel, unallured by his praises, still kept aloof, and 
sung with gaiety a verse from an old ballad, — 

** Oh, some do call me Jack, sweet love, 

And some do call me Gill ; 

But when I nde to Holyrood, 

^ My name is Wilful Will,” 

“Wilful Willi” exclaimed the page, impatiently; “say 
rather; Will o* the Wisp — Jack with the Lanteni — for never 
Vas such a deceitful or wandering meteor I” 

• “ If I be such,** replied the maiden, “ I ask no fools to follow 
If thgy do so, it is at their own pleasure, and must be on 
their own proper peril.” 

“ Nay, but, dearest Catherine,” said Roland Grseme, “ be for 
one instant serious*” 

“ If you will caU me your deairest Catherine, when I have 
given you so many names to choose upon,** replied the damsel, 
“ 1 would ask ypu how, supposing me for two or three hours of 
my life^caped froth yonder tower, you have the cruelty to ask 
me to be serious during the only merry moments 1 have seen 
perhaps for months?” 
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but, fair Catherine,' Hhere are moments of deep and 
trae feeling, which are worth ten thousand years of the live- 
liest mirth*:; and such was that of yesterday, c when you so 

ne&rly*' ^ ♦ 

So nearly what?** demanded the damsel, hastily. 

‘‘When y^ approached your lips so near to sign you 
had traced on my forehead.” 

‘‘Mother of Heaven J” exclamed she, in a yet fiercer tone, 
and with a more masculine manner than^nshe had yet exhibited, 
— “ Catherine Seyton approach her lips to a man’s brow, and 
thou that man ? — ^vassal, thou liest I” 

The page stood astonished ; but conceiving he had alarmed 
the damsd’s delicacy by dlilding to the enthusiasm of a mo- 
ment, and the manner in which he, had expressed it, he 
endeavoured to falter forth an apology. His excuses, though 
he was unable to give them any re^ar shape, were accepted 
by his companion, who had indeed suppressed her indignation 
after its first ex][llosion — “ fipeak no more on’t,” she said. “ jJL^^d 
now let us partV'our conversation may attract more notice than 
is convenient for eitlier of us.” 

“ Nay, but allow me at leasts to follow you to some seques- 
tered place.” 

“ You dare not,” replied the maiden. 

“ How,” said the youth, “ dare not ? where is it you dare go, 
where I dare not follow?” 

“You fear a Will o* the Wisp,” said the damsel; “Jiow 
would you face a fiery dragon, with an enchantress mounted on 
its back?” 

“ Like Sir Eger, Sir Grime, or Sir Greysteil,” said the page ; 
“ but be there such toys to be seen here 1” 

“ I go to Mother Nicneven’s,” answered the maid ; “ and she 
is witch enough to rein the homed devil, with a red jsilk thread 
for a bridle, and a rowan-tree switch for a whip.” 

“ I will follow you,” said the page. 

“Let it be at some distance,” saidithe maiden. 

And wrapping her mantlo round her with more success than 
on her former attempt, she mingled with the throng, and walked 
towards the village, heedfully followed by Bgland GrsBme at 
some distance, and under every precaution Wch he could use 
to prevent his purpose firom being observed. 
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bHAPTER TWENTY- EIGHTH. 

• 

Yes, it is she v^hoso eyes look'd od thy childhood, 

And wqjtch'd with trembling hope thy dawn of neuth. 

That now, with these same eyeballs dinim’d with age, 

And dimmer yet with tears, sees thy dishonour. 

Old Play. 

• 

At to entrance of the principal, or indeed, so to speak, the 
only street jn Kinross, the damsel, whose steps were pursued by 
Roland Greeme, cast a glance behind her, as if to be certain he 
had not lost trace of her, and theif plftnged down a very narrow 
lane which ran betwixt j;wo tows of poor and ruinous cottages. 
She paused for a second at the door of one of those miserable 
tenements, again cast her ^ eye up the lane towards Roland, 
then lifted the latch, opened the* door, and disappeared from 
big view. * 

With whatever haste the page followed Her example, the 
difficulty which he found in discovering the trick of the latch, 
which did not work quite in thu usual manner, and in pushing 
open the door, which did not yield to his first effort, delayed 
for a minute or two his entrance into the cottage. A dark and 
smoky passage led, as usual, betwixt the exterior wall of the 
house and the hallan^ or clay wall, which served as a partition 
bet^^xt it and the interior. At the end of tills passage, and 
‘through the partition, was a door leading into the ben^ or inner 
chamber of the cottage, and when Roland Graeme’s hand was 
upon the latch of this door, a female voice pronounced, ** Bene- 
dicim qui vmiat in nomine Domini^ damnandus qtd in nomine 
inhn/ici” On entering the apartment, he perceived the figure 
which the ^amberlain had pointed out to him as Mother 
Nicnoven, seated beside the lowly hearth. But there was no 
other person in the room. Roland Graeme gazed around in 
suiprise at the disappearanf^e of Catherine Seyton, without pay* 
ing much regard to the supposed sorceress, until she attracted 
and rivetted his r^ard by the tone in which she asked him, — 
** What sedeest tjnou here V* 

1 seek,’* said the page, with much embarrassment . 1 

seek 

But his answer was cut short, when the old woman, drawing 

VQL, XI. X 
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bar buge grey eyebrows sternly together, with a Irown which 
knitted her brow into a thousand wrinkles, arose, and erecting 
herself up 'to her full natural size, tore the kelfchief from her 
head, and seizing Boland 'by the made tiro strides across 
the floor of the apartment to a smaU window through which 
the light felf*full on her face, and showed the astonished youth 
the countenance of Magdalen Grseme. — “Yes, Roland,” she 
said, “ thine eyes deceive thee <^ot ; they show thee truly the 
features ’of her whom thou hast thyself deceived, whose wine 
thou hast turned into gall, her bread of joyfulness into*'bitter 
poison, her hope into the blackest despair — it is she who now 
demands of thee, what seek^t thou here ? — She whose heaviest 
sin towai-ds Heaven hath%een, that she love(f thee even better 
than the weal of the whole chulrch, <and could not without 
reluctance surrender thee even in the cause of God — she now 
asks you, what seekest thou {lere V* 

While she spoke, she kept her broad black eye rivetted on 
the youth^s fap^^ with tlfe expression with which the <agle 
regards his prey ere he tears it to pieces. Roland ^elt himself 
at the moment incapable either of reply or evasion. This 
extraordinary enthusiast had*’ preserved over him in some 
measure the ascendency which she had acquired during his 
childhood ; and, besides, he knew the violence of her passions 
and her impatience of contradiction, and was sensible that 
almost any reply which he could make was likely to throw 
her into an ecstasy of rage. He was therefore silent and 
Magdalen Grseme proceeded with increasing enthusiasm in her 
apostrophe — “ Once more, what seekest thou, false boy ? — 
seek'st thou the honour thou hast renounced, the faith thou 
hast abandoned, the hopes thou hast destroyed? — Or didst 
thou seek me, the sole protectress of thy youth, the only parent 
whom thou hast known, that thou mayest trample'on my grey 
hairs, even as thou hast already trampled on the best wishes of 
my heart ?” ^ 

“ Pardon me, mother,” said Roland Gimme ; ** but, in truth 
and reason, I deserve mot ^our blame. I have been treated 
amongst you — even by yourself, my revered parent, as well as 
by others — ^as one who lacked the common attributes of free- 
vdll and human reason, or was at least deemed^ unfit to*" exercise 
them. A land of enchantment have I been led into, and spelk 
have been cast around me — every one has met me in disguise 
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— every one has spoken to me fh parables — I have been like 
one who walks in a weary and bewildering dream ; and now you 
blame me tha9 1 have not the sense, and judgment^ and steadi- 
ness of a waking, and a ^enchanted, and a reasonable man, 
who knows what he is doing, and wherefore he doed it. If one 
must walk with masks and spectres, who waft tlMmselves from 
place to place as it were in vision rather than reality, it might 
shake the soundest faith and turn the wisest head. 1 sought, 
since 1 must needs atow my foUy, the same Catherine Seyton 
with Vhom you made me first acquainted, and whom I most 
strangely find in this village of Kinross, gayest among the 
revellers, when 1 had but just left her in the well-guarded 
Castle of LochleVen, the sad atteSdafit of an imprisoned Queen 
— 1 sought her, and in iier ^lace 1 find you, my mother, more 
strangely disguised than even she is.” 

“And what hadst thou, to do with Catherine Seyton 1” said 
the matron, sternly ; “ is this a time or a world to follow 
nqjiidenB, or to dance around a May^pole ) W^en the trumpet 
summons every true-hearted Scotsman around the standard of 
the true sovereign, shalt thou be found loitering in a lady’s 
bower?” 

“ No, by Heaven, nor imprisoned in the rugged walls of an 
island castle 1” answered Roland Graeme ; “ 1 would the blast 
were to sound even now, for I fear that nothing less loud will 
dispel the chimerical visions by which I am surrounded.” 

“*Doubt not that it will be winded,” said the matron, “ and 
that *so feaiiuUysiloud, that Scotland will never hear the like 
until the last and loudest blast of all shall announce to moun- 
tain and to valley that time is no more. Meanwhile, be thou 
but brave and constant — Serve God and honour thy sovereign 
— ^Abide by thy religion — I cannot — I will not — I dare not ask 
thee the truth of the terrible surmises 1 have heard touching 
thy falling away — perfect not that accursed sacrifice — and yet, 
even at this late hour, thou mayest be what 1 have hoped for, 
the son of my dearest hopR— what say I ? the son of my hope 
— ^thou shalt be the hope of Scotland, her boast and her 
honour ! — Even thy wildest and most foolish wishes may per- 
chance be fulfilled — 1 might blush to mingle meaner motives 
with thb noble ^erdon 1 hold out to thee — It shames me, 
being such as I am, to mention the idle passions of youth, save 
with contempt a^ the purpose of censure. But we must bribe 
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o^ildreu to whole&ome mediciiiiB by the ofTei of cates, and youth 
to honourable achievement with the promise of pleasure. Mark 
me, therefore, Roland. The love of Catherinte Seyton will 
foflow him only who shall Achieve tjie freedom 6f her mistress ; 
and believe; it may be one day in thine own power to be that 
happy lover. ««Oast, therefore, away doubt and fear, and prepare 
to do what religion calls for, what thy countzy demands of 
thee, what thy duty as a subjecteand as a servant alike require 
at your hand ; and be assured, even the Idlest or wildest wishes 
of thy heart will be most readily attained by following the caU 
of thy duty.” • 

As she ceased speaking, a double knock was heard against 
the inner door. The malSonJ hastily adjusting lier muffler, and 
resuming her chair by the hearth, demanded who was there. 

“ Ealve in nomine sancto*' was answered from without. 

“ SalveU et answered Magdalen Graeme. 

And a man entered in tlie ordinaiy dress of a nobleman’s 
retainer, wearing at his girdle a sword and buckler — I sought 
you,” said he, *&iy mother, and him whom I see ^with you.” 
Then addressing himself to Roland Graeme, he said to him. 
“ Hast thou not a packet from George Douglas ?” 

“ I have,” said the page, suddenly recollecting that which 
had been committed to his charge in the morning, ** but I may 
not deliver it to any one without some token that they have a 
right to ask it.” 

“ You say well,” replied the serving-man, and whispered cinto 
his ear, “ The packet which I ask is the report to his fatter — 
will this token sufflcel” 

** It will,” replied the pAge, and taking the packet from his 
bosom, gave it to the man. 

“ I win return presently,” said the serving*man, and left the 
cottage. 

Roland had now siifliciently recovered his surprise to accost 
his relative in turn, and request to know the reason why he 
found her in so precarious a disguise* and a place so dangerous 
— ** You cannot be Ignorant^” he said, “ of the hatred that the 
Lady of Lochleven bears to those of your — ^that is of our reli- 
gion — your present disguise lays you open to suspicions of a 
diflerent kind, but inferring no less hazard ; a^id whetfler as a 
Catholic, or as a sorceress, or as a friend to the unfortunate 
Queen, you are in equal danger, if apprehended within the 
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bounds of the Douglas ; and in the chamberlain who admink- 
, tern their authority, you have, for his own reasons* an enemy, 
and a bitter oAe.” ^ * 

“ I know it,**haid the matron, her eyes kindling with triumph ; 
I know that, vain of his schoohcraft and carnal wisdom, Luke 
Lundin views ^th jealousy and hatred the blessMgs which the 
Saints have conferred on my prayers, and on the holy relics, 
before the touch, nay, before tie bare presence of which, disease 
and (Jeath have so often been known to retreat. — I* know he 
would rend and tear me ; but there is a chain and a muzzle on 
the ban-dog that shall restrain his fury, and the Master's servant 
shall not be offended by him until J;he Master’s work is wTOught. 
When that hour ''comes, let the shadows of the evening descend 
on me in thunder and*in tmpest; the time shall be welcome 
that relieves my eyes from seeing guilt, and my ears from 
listening to blasphemy. Do thop but be constant — play thy 
part as I have played and will play mine, and. my release shall 
Wke that of a blessed martyr wliose ascenl^ to heaven angels 
hail with psalm and song, while earth pursues him with hiss and 
with execration.” 

As she concluded, the servinf-man again entered the cottage, 
and said, “ All is well I the time holds for to-moirow night.” 
What time? what holds?” exclaimed Roland Grjomoj “I 

tnist I have given the Douglas's packet to no wrong” 

“ Content yourself, young man,” answered the serving-man ; 
. tl!l[in hast my word and token,” 

“ I Icnow not*if the token be right,” said the page ; “ and I 
care not much for the word of a stranger.” 

“ What,” said the matron, although thou mayest have given 
a, packet delivered to thy charge by one of the Queen's rebels 
into the hand of a loyal subject — there were no great mistake 
in that, thdCi hot-brained boy 1” 

By Saint Andrew, there were foul mistake, though,” an- 
swered the page 3 “it is the very spirit of my duty, in this 
first stage of chivalry, to be faithful to my trust ; and had the 
devil given me a message to disc&rge, I would not (so 1 had 
plighted my faith to the contrary) betray his counsel to an angel 
of light,'' * 

“ Now^ by the love I once bore thee,” said the matron, “ I 
could slay thee with mine own hand, when I hear thee talk of 
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a«deater faith being due to relSela and heretics, than thou owest 
to thy churoh and thy prince 1” . ^ 

“ Be patfent, my good sister,” said the serving-man ; “ I will 
give him such reasons aA shall Qounterbalaifce the scruples 
which beset* him — the spirit is honourable, though now it may 
be mistimed iBid misplaced.— Follow me, young man.” 

Ere 1 go to call this stranger to a reckoning,” said the page 
to the matron, “ is there nothingJ^I can do for your comfort and 
safety 1”® * 

“ Nothing,” she replied, nothing, save what will lead more 
to thine own honour ; — the saints who have protected me thus 
far, will lend me succour as I need it. Tread the path of gloiy 
that is before thee, and only think of me as* the creature on 
earth who will be most delighted td hearr of thy fame. — Follow 
the stranger — he hath tidings for you that you little expect.” 

The stranger remained op the threshold as if waiting for 
Boland, and as jioon as he saw him put himself in motion, he 
moved on before at a qulhk pace. Diving still deeper 4own 
the lane, Boland perceived that it was now border^ by build- 
ings upon the one side only, and that the other was fenced by 
a high old wall, over which soifte trees extended their branches. 
Descending a good way farther, they came to a small door in 
the wall. Bolmid’s guide paused, looked around for an instant 
to see if any one were within sight, then taking a key from his 
pocket, opened the door and entered, making a sign to Boland 
Greeme to follow him. He did so, and the stranger locked the. 
door cnrefully on the inside. During this operation, the page 
had a moment to look around, and peiceived that he was in a 
small orchard very trimly kept. 

The stranger led him throdgli an alley or two, shaded by 
trees loaded with summer-fruit, into a pleached arbour, where, 
taking the turf-seat which was on the one side, hennotioned to 
Boland to occupy that which was opposite to him, and, after a 
momentary silence, opened the conversation as foUows : You 
have asked a better warrant than the word of a mere stranger, 
to satisfy you that I have authority of George of Douglas 
for possessing myself of the packet intrusted to your charge ?” 

It is precisely the point on which I demand reckoning of 
you,” said Eokni I fear I have acted hastiiy ; if so* I must 
redeem my error as I best may.” 

^Tou hold me then as a perfect stran^l” said the man. 
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Look at my face more attentivSly, and see if the featuies do 
not resemble those of. a man much Imown to you foynerly.” 

Boland gazdd attentively; but the ideas recalled #to his mind 
were so inconsistent with the mean and servile dress of the 
person before him, that he ^id not venture to express the opinion 
which he was kresistibly induced to form. #• 

“ Yes, my son,” said the stranger, observing his embarrass- 
ment, “you do indeed see bejare you the unfortunate Father 
Ambrosius, who once ^eount^ his ministry crowned in your 
presefvation from the snares of heresy, but who is now con- 
demned to.lament thee as a i^taway !” 

Boland Graeme’s kindness of heart was at least equal to his 
vivacity of temper — ^he could nof bear to see his ancient and 
honoured master and.spintual guide in a situation which 
inferred a change of fortune so melancholy, but throwing him- 
self at his feet, grasped his knees and wept aloud. 

“What mean these tears, sonl” said the Abbot; “if 
then are shed for your own sins and follies,* surely they are 
gracious showers, and may avail thee much— but, weep not, if 
they fall on my account. You indeed see the Superior of the 
community of Saint Mary’s in4he dress of a poor sworder, who 
gives his master the use of his blade and buckler, and if need- 
ful, of his life, for a coarse livery coat, and four marks by the 
year. But such a garb suits the time, and, in the period of the 
church militant, as well becomes her prelates, as staff, mitre, 
ani crosier, in the days of the church’s triumph.” 

“^y what fate,” said the page — “and yet why,” added he, 
checking himself, “ need I ask ? Catherine Seyton in some sort 
prepared me for this. But that the change should be so absolute 
— the destruction so complete !” 

* “ Yes, my son,” said the Abbot Ambrosius, “ thine own eyes 
beheld, in «iy imworthy elevation to the Abbot’s stall, the last 
especM act of holy solemniiy which shall be seen in the church 
of Saint Mary’s until it shall please Heaven to turn back the 
captivity of the church.* For the preseut, the shepherd is 
smitten — ay, well-mgh to the ^th — the flock are scattered, 
and the shrines of saints and martyrs, and pious benefactors to 
the church, are^ven to the owls of night, and the satyrs of the 
desert.*’ , 

“And your brother the Knight of Avenel — could he do 
nothing for your protection 
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^ “ He himself hath fallen i&der the suspicion of the ruling 
powers,” said the Abbot, who are m unjust to their friends as 
they are orusl to their enemies. I could not gHeve at it, did 
I hope it might esti-ange him from Jus cause ; but I know the 
soul of Halbert, and I rather fear it will drive him to prove his 
fidelity to thwL' unhappy cause, by some deed which may be yet 
more destructive to the church, and more offensive to Heaven. 
Enough of this ; and now to thit business of our meeting — I 
trust yoiikwOl hold it sufficient if I pasS my word to you that 
the packet of which you were lately the bearer, was designed for 
my hands by George of Douglas?” 

“ Then,” said the page, is George of Douglas ” 

“ A true friend to his Queeb, Boland ; and ^ill soon, I trust, 
have his eyes opened to the errors ot his*(miscalled) church.” 

*'But what is he to his father, and what to the Lady of 
Lochloveu, who has been as a mothpr to him ?” said the page 
impatiently. 

“The best friend to both, in time and through etemky^' 
aaid the Abbot, ^ if he shall prove the happy instnimeiit for 
redeeming the evil they have wrought, and are still working.” 

“ Still,” said the page, “ I like not that good service which 
begins in breach of trust.” 

1 blame not thy scruples, my son,” said the ^ Abbot ; “ but 
the time which has wrenched asunder the allegiance of Chris- 
tians to the cimrch, aud of subjects to their king, has dissolved 
ail the lesser bonds of society ; and, in such days, mere hijman 
ties must no more restrain our progress, than the brambles and 
biiers which catch hold of his ganuents, should delay the path 
of a pilgrim who travels to pay his vows.” 

“ But, my father,” — said the youth, and then stopped short in 
a hesitating manner. 

“ Speak on, my son,” said the Abbot ; “ speak without fear,” 

“ Let me not offend you then,” said Boland, “ w'hen I say, 
that it is even this wliieh our adversaries charge against us ; 
when they say that, shaping the mealbs according to the end, 
we are willing to commit greftt moral evil in order that we may 
work out eventual good.” 

“ The heretics have played their usual arts on you, my son,” 
said the Abbot; ^Hhey would willingly deprive ws of the pow^ 
of acting wisely and secretly, though their possession of superior 
force forbids our contending with them on the terms of equality 
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They have reduced us to a stat^ of exhausted weakness, and 
^ now would fain proscribe the means by which weakness, through 
all the range ^ of nature, supplies th^ lack of strength, and 
defends itself against its ppient enemies. As -well might the 
hound say to the hare, use not these wily turns tcf escape me, 
but contend with me in pitched battle, as the arme^^nd powerful 
heretic demand of the down-trodden and oppressed Catholic to 
lay aside the wisdom of the sStpent, by which alone they may 
again hope to raise uf the Jerusalem over which they weep, 
and v^ich it is their duty to rebuild — But more of this here- 
after, And now, my son, I command thee on thy faith to tell 
me truly and particularly what has chanced to thee since we 
parted, and what ‘ is the present IbatS of thy conscience. *Thy 
relation, our sister Magdalfin, is a woman of excellent gifts, 
blessed with a zeal which neither doubt nor danger can quench ; 
but yet it is not a zeal altog^^ther according to knowledge ; where- 
fore, my son, 1 would willingly be myself thy interrogator and 
tby iiounsellor, in these days of darkhess and stratagem.” 

With the respect which he owed to lus* first instructor, 
Roland Graeme went rapidly through the events which the 
reader is acquainted with; aifll while he disguised not from 
the prelate the impression which had been made on his mind 
by the arguments of the preacher Henderson, he accidentally 
and almost involuntarily gave his Father Confessor to under- 
stand the influence which Catherine Seyton had acquired over 
. his mind. 

“ft is with joy I discover, my dearest son,” replied the 
Abbot, “ that I have arrived in time to arrest thee on the verge 
of the precipice to wliieh thou wert approaching. These 
doubts of which you complain, arc the weeds which naturally 
grow up in a strong soil, and require the careful hand of the 
husbandina»» to eradicate them. Thou must study a little 
volume, which I will impart to thee in fitting time, in which, 
by Our Lady’s grace, I have placed in somewhat a clearer light 
than heretofore, the pofiits debated betwixt us and these 
heretics, who sow among the whestt the same tares which were 
formerly privily mingled with the good seed by the Albigenses 
and the I^Uardsi But it is not by reason alone that you must 
hope to conqueiS these insinuations of ths enemy : It is some- 
times by timely resistance, but oftener by timely flight You 
must shut Your ears against the arguments of the heresiarch, 
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\fhen oircounstances permit ybu not to withdraw the foot firom 
his company. Anchor your thoughts uppn the service of Our ^ 
Iriidy, while he is expending in vain his heretical sophistry. 
Are you unable to maintaili your attention on ^leavenly objects 
-—think rather on thine own earthly pleasures, than tempt Pro- 
vidence and the Saints by giving an attentive ear to the erring 
doctrine-r-think of thy hawk, thy hound, thine angling rod, thy 
sword and buckler — think even of Catherine Seyton, rather 
than give thy soul to the lessons of thh tempter. Alas ! my 
son, believe not that, worn out with woes, and bent more by 
affliction than by years, I have forgotten the effect of beauiy 
over the hhart of youth. Even in the watches of the night, 
broken by thoughts of ^u* imprisoned Qudfen, a distracted 
kingdom, a churcli laid waste and lUinous, come other thoughts 
than these suggest, and feelings which belonged to an earlier 
and happier course of life. Be it so, we must bear our load as 
we may : and not in vam are these passions implanted in our 
breast, since, as* now in tiiy case, they may come in akl 
resolutions founded upon higher grounds. Yet, beware, my son 
— This Catherine Seyton is the daughter of one of ^Scotland’s 
proudest, as well as most wori^y barons ; and thy state may 
not suffer thee, as yet, to aspire so high. But thus it is — 
Heaven works its purposes through human folly; and Douglas’s 
ambitious affection, as well as thine, shall contribute alike to 
the desired end.” 

‘^How, my father,” said the page, '^my suspicions are^tfaen , 
true ! — Douglas loves” • 

“ He does ; and with a love as much misplaced as thine own ; 
but beware of him — cross him not — ^thwart him not.” 

**Let him not cross or thwart me,” said the page; ‘‘for^I 
will not yield him an inch of way, had he in his body the soul 
of every Douglas that has lived since the time ef the Dark 
Grey Man.”* 

“ Nay, have patience, idle boy, and reflect that your suit can 
never interfere with his. — But a trudfe with these vanities, and 

** By an ancient, though improbable tradition, the Bouglasesi are said 
to have derived their name from a ctumipion who had greatly distingnieh^ 
himself in an action. When the king demanded by whom the battle bad 
been won, the attendants are said to have answered, ** ShSlto Douglas, air 
which is said to mean, Yonder dark grey man." But the name Is un- 
doubtedly territorial, and taken firom Dnnnlas river and vale. 
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let us better employ the little s^ace which still remains to 
, to spend together. Xo thy knees, my son, and resume the long- 
interrupted duty of confession, that, happen what may, the hour 
may find in thee a faithlul ^Catholic, • relieved from the guilf of 
his sins by authority of the Holy Cliurch. Coulch I but tell 
thee, Roland, l^e joy with which I see thee oncQ^nore put thy 
knee to its best and fittest use 1 Qmd dicis^ mi fili 

Oulpas meaSf* answered tine youth ; and according to the 
ritual of the Catholic Church, he confessed and receiv^ absolu- 
tion, lo which was annexed the condition of performing certain 
enjoined penances. 

When this religious ceremony was ended, an old man, in the 
dress of a peasiAt of the better •brdfer, approached the arboim, 
and greeted the Abbot.— **‘1 have waited the conclusion of 
your devotions,” he said, ^*to tell you the youth is sought after 
by the chamberlain, and it^were well he should appear without 
delay. Holy Saint Francis, if the halberdiers were to seek him 
liernj they might sorely wrong my garden-plot — they are in 
office, and reck not where they tread, were elich step on jessar 
mine and clove-gillyflowers,” 

“ We will speed him fortbf my brother,” said the Abbot ; 

but alas ! is it possible that such trifles should live in }?our 
mind at a crisis so awful as that which is now impending?” 

“ ^verend father,” answered the proprietor of the garden, 
for such he was, how offc shall I pray you to keep your high 
counsel for high minds like your own 1 What have you required 
of me that I have not granted unresistingly, though with an 
aching heart?” > 

** Twould require of you to be yourself, my brother,” said the 
4bbot Ambrosius ; to remember what you were, and to what 
your early vows have bound you.” 

I tdl Iftiee, Father Amliosius,” replied the gardener, “ the 
patience of the best saint that ever said paternoster would be 
exhausted by the trials to which you have put mine — ^What I 
have been, it skills not*to speak at present — no one knows 
better than yoursdf, father, what^I renounced, in hopes to find 
ease and quiet during the remainder of my days — and no one 
betterJknowB how my retreat has been invaded, my fruit-trees 
broken, my fiewer-b^ trodden down, my quiet frightened 
away, and my very sleep driven from my bed, since ever this 
poor Queen, God bless her, hath been sent to LochJeven. — ^1 
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oJame her not ; being a prisotier, it is natural she should wish 
to get out t^rom so vile a hold, where there is scarcely any place 
even for a tolerable garden, and where the water-mists, as I am 
told, blight all the early blossoms — I say, I cAnnot blame her 
for endeavouring for her freedom ; but why I should be drawn 
into the scLon^e — ^why my harmless arbours, that I planted with 
my own hands, should become places of privy conspiracy — why 
my little quay, which I built fii* my own fishing boat, should 
have become a haven for secret embarkation.i — in short, why I 
should be dragged into matters where both heading and hanging 
are like to be the issue, I profess to you, reverend father, I am 
totally ignorant/* 

**My brother,” answefed^the Abbot, ''you are wise, and 
ought to know*’ 

I am not — I am not — I am not wisc,^* replied the horticul- 
turist, pettislily, and stopping his ears with his fingers — "I 
was never called wise but when men wanted to engage me in 
some action of notorious foHy.** ' 

" But, my gooS brother,** said the Abbot / 

"I am not good neither,** said the peevish gardener; "I am 
neither good nor wise — Had I ^oeen wise, you would not have 
been admitted here ; and were I good, methinks I should send 
you elsewhere to hatch plots for destroying the quiet of the 
country. What signifies disputing about queen or king, when 
men may sit at i^eace — umbra vitis sui ? and so would I do, 
after the precept of Holy Writ, were I, as you term me,, Wise 
or good. But such as I am, my neck is in the yoke, and you 
make me draw what weight you list. — Follow me, youngster. 
This reverend father, who makes in his Jackman’s dress nearly 
as reverend a figure as I myself, will agree with me in one thing 
at least, and that is, that you have been long enough here.** 

" Follow the good father, Roland,” said the Abbot, " and 
remember my words — a day is approaching that will try the 
temjyer of all true Seotsmen—may tiff heart prove faithful as 
the steel of thy blade !** 

The page bowe^ in silend, and they parted ; the gardener, 
notwithstanding his advanced age, walking on before him very 
briskly, and muttering as he went, partly to himself, partly to 
his companion, after the manner of old men of weakened 
intellects — "When I was great,” thus ran his maundering, 

" and had my mule and my ambling palfrey at command, I 
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warrant you I could have as weir flown through the air as haye 
walked at this pace.,, I had my gout and my rheymatics, and 

* an hundred tlflngs besides, that hung fetters on my heels ; and 
now, thanks to •Our Lady^^and honest labour, I can walk With 
any good man of my age in the kingdom of Fife — ^Fy upon it, 
that experience should he so long in coming 

As he was thus muttering his eye fell upon the branch of a 
pear-tree which drooped down^for want of support, and at once 
fogetting his haste, ihe old man stopped and set» seriously 
al^uf binding it up. Boland Graeme had both readiness, neat- 
ness of liapd, and good nature in abundance ; he immediately 
lent his aid, and in a minute or two the bough was supported, 
and tied up in a*way perfectly saiJiaftactory to the old man, who 
looked at it with greats complaisance. “ They are bergamots,” 
he said, “and if you will come ashore in autumn, you shall 
taste of tliem — the like are not in Lochleven Castle — the garden 
there is a poor pin-fold, and th% gaxdener, Hugh Houkham, 
little skill of his craft — so come ashore, ^'Master Page, in 
autumn, when you would eat pears. But wlfht am I thinking 
of — ere that time come, they may have given thee sour pears 
for plums. Take an old manis advice, youth, one who hath 
seen many days, and sat in higher places than thou canst hope 
for — bend thy sword into a pruning hook, and make a dibble 
of tby dagger — thy days shall be the longer, and thy health the 
better for it, — and come to aid me in my garden, and I will 
teaqh filiee the real French fashion of imping, which the Southron 

* call Jraffing, IJ® this, and do it without Joss of time, for 
there is a whirlwind coming over the land, and only those shall 
escapO^ho lie too much beneath the storm to have their boughs 
broken by it.” 

*So saying, he dismissed Roland Grmme, through a different 
door from Uiat by which he had entered, signed a cross, and 
pronounced a benedicite as they parted, and then, still mutter- 
ing to himself, retired into the g^urden. and locked the door on 
the inside 
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OHAPTEB TWENTY-KIKTS. 

Pray God she prove not masculine ere long I 

ElNGHSKfiTVI. 

Di^mjseiep fcom the old maii’a>* garden, Roland Grfieme found 
that a glassy paddock, in which sauntei^d two cows, the pro- 
perty of the gardener, still separated him from the village. 
He paced through it, lost in meditation upon the viK)rds of the 
Abbot. Father Ambrosius had, with success enough, exerted 
over him that powerful^ iiMuence which the guardians and 
instructors of our childhood possess over our more mature 
youth. And yet, when Roland looked back upon what the 
father had said, he could not but suspect that he had rather 
sought to evade entering into the controversy betwixt the 
churches, than io repel tbci objections and satisfy the doubts 
which the lectures of Henderson had excited. For this he 
had no time,” said the page to himself, neither nave I now 
calmness and learning si^cienk to judge upon points of such 
magnitude. Besides, it were base to quit my faith while the 
wind of fortune sets against it, unless I were so placed, that 
my conversion, should it take place, were free as light from the 
imputation of self-interest. I was bred a Catholic— bred in 
the faith of Bruce and Wallace — I will hold that faith till time 
and reason shall convince me that it errs. I will serve this 
poor Queen as a subject should serve an imprisoned and wronged 
sovereign — ^they who placed me in her service have to blame 
themselves — who sent me hither, a gentleman trained in the 
paths of loyalty and honour, when they should have sought out 
some trucking, cogging, doublo-dealing knave, wha»would have 
been at once the observant page of the Queen, and the obse- 
quious spy of her enemies. Since I must choose betwixt aiding 
and betraying her, I will decide as bd^mes her servant and her 
subject ; but Catherine Seylfcn— Catherine Seyton, beloved by 
Douglas, and holding me on or ofi' as the intervals of her leisure 
or caprice will permit — how shall I deal with the coquette 1— By 
Heaven, when I next have an opportuniiy, she shall r©fder me 
some reason for her conduct, or I will break with her for ever V* 
As he formed this doughty resolution, he crossed the stile 
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which led out of the little enclosufe;^ and was almost immediately 
greeted by Dr. Luke J-iundin. 

“Hal my ’most excellent young friend/* said the Doctor, 
“ from whence some you ^g-but I nbte the place. — ^Yes, neigh- 
bour Blinkhoolie's garden is a pleasant rendezvous, and you 
are of the ageswhen lads look after a bonny lass with one eye, 
and a dainty plum with another. But hey ! you look subtriste 
and melancholic — I fear the «iaiden has proved cruel, or the 
plums unripe; and toely, 1 think neighbour Bli«khoolie*s 
damsdns „can scarcely have been well preserved throughout the 
winter — he spares the saccharine juice on his confects. But 
courage, man, there are more Kates in Kinross; and for the 
immature fruit, & glass of my doJbleWistilled aqua miralnhs — 
probcUum est" • • 

The page darted an ireful glance at the facetious physician ; 
but presently recollecting that the name Kate, which had pro- 
voked his displeasure, was probably but introduced for the sake 
oS alliteration, he suppressed his wtath, and only asked if the 
wains had been heard of? * 

“ Why, I have been seeking for you this hour, to tell you 
that the stuff is in your boat^and that the boat waits yom 
pleasure. Auchtermuchty had only fallen into company with 
an idle knave like himself, and a stoup of aquavitse between 
them. Your boatmen lie on their oars, and there have already 
been made two wefts from the warder’s turret to intimate that 
those in the castle are imimtient for your return. Yet there is 
time for you to •take a slight repast ; and, as your friend and 
physician, I hold it unfit you should face the water-breeze with 
an empty stomach.” 

Roland Grseine had nothing for it but to return, with such 
cfeer as he might, to the place where his boat was moored on 
the beach, <md»s ^iste d all ofier of refreshment, although the 
Doctor promised tSIt he should prelude the collation with a 
gentle appetiser — a decoction of herbs, gathered and distilled 
by himselfl Indeed, as Roland had not forgotten the contents 
of his morning cup, it is possible %hat the recollection induced 
him to stand firm in his refusal of all food, to which such an 
unpalatable profime was the preliminary. As they passed to- 
wards the boat^(for the ceremonious politeness of the worthy 
Chamberlain woidd not permit the page to go thither without 
ittendanca), Roland Grmme, amidst a group who seemed to be 
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assembled arouiid a party of wandering musicians, distinguished, 
as he thought, the dress of Catherine Seyton. He shook him- 
self clear from his attendant, and at one spring was in the midst 
of the crowd, and at the side of the damsel. Catherine,” he 
whispered, is it well for you to be still herel — ^will you not 
return to the ^nstlc?” 

“ To the devil with your Catherines and your castles !” an- 
swered the maiden, snappishly j ^^have you not had time 
enough ^>lteady to get rid of your follies ? Begone ! I desire 
not your farther company, and there will be danger in thrtuating 
it upon me.” 

“ Nay — but if there be danger, fairest Catherine,” replied 
Roland, “ why will you iA)t allow me to stay and share it with 
you?” 

Intruding fool,” said the maiden, ‘‘the danger is all on 
thine own side — the risk is, in plain terms, that I strike thee 
on the mouth with the hilt' of my dagger.” So saying, she 
turned haughtily from hki, and moved through the cri)wd, 
who gave way in* some astonishment at the mascujiine activity 
with which she forced her way among them. 

As Roland, though much irritated, prepared to follow, he 
was grappled on the other side by Doctor Luke Lundin, who 
reminded him of the loaded boat, of the two wefts, or signals 
with the flag, which had been made from the tower, of the 
danger of the cold breeze to an empty stomach, and of the 
vanity of spending more time upon coy wenches and j^our 
plums. Roland was thus, in a manner, dragged back tb his 
boat, and obliged to launch her forth upon his return to Loch- 
leven Castle. 

That bttle voyage was speedily accomplished, and the page 
was greeted at the landing place by the severe and caustic welcome 
of old Dryfesdale. “ So, young gallant, you axe <!ome at last, 
after a delay of six hours, and ^ter two sigviais from the castle ? 
But, 1 warrant, some idle junketing had occupied you too deeply 
to think of your service, or your duty. Where is the note of 
the plate and household-stuff? — ^Pray Heaven it hath not been 
diminished under the sleeveless care of so young a gad-about I” 
Diminished under my care, Sir Steward 1” jpetorted the page 
angrily ; “ say so in earnest, and by Heaven your grey hair shall 
hardly protect your saucy tongue !” ^ 

“ A truce with your swaggering, young esquire,” returned 
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the steward ; wo have bolts and dungeons for brawlers, 
to my lady, avd swagger before her, if thou dare A — she will 
give thee pixiper cause of offence, {or she has wailed for thee 
long and inipatiently.” • ^ 

“And where then is tho Lady of Loehleven?” said the page; 
“ for I coriceivl it is of her thou spealcest." ** 

“Ay — of whom else replied Bryfcsdale, “or who besides 
the Latly of Lochleven hath alkght to command in this castle?” 

“ TJhe Lady of Lochlevcn is thy mistress,” saul Roland 
Graeme ; “ but mine is the Queen of Scotland." 

The steward looked at him*texedly for a moment, with an air 
in which suspicipn and dislike wgre ^Ibconcciiled by an affecta- 
tion of contempt. “ The bj^agging cockcliicken,” be said, “will 
betray himself by his r&h crowing. I have marked thy altered 
maimer in the chapel of late — ^ay, and your cluingiug of glances 
at meal-time with a certain idie damsel, who, like thyself, 
laughs at all gravity and goodness. ^ There is something about 
y^u,“'niy master, which should be looked to. dBut, if you would 
know whether tlie Lady of Locldeven, or that other lady, hath 
a right to command thy servi^, thou wilt find them together 
in the Lady Mary’s anteroom,” 

Roland hastened thither, not imwilling to escape from the 
ilLnatured penetration of the old man, and marvelling at the 
same time what peculiarity could have occasioned the Lady of 
Lochleven’s being in tho Queen's apartment at this time of the 
aftAnoon, so much contrary to her usual wont. Ilis acuteness 
instantly penetrated the meaning. “ She wishes,” he concluded, 
“to sea the meeting betwixt the Queen and me on my return, 
that she may form a guess wdiether there is any private iutelli- 
gence or understanding betwixt us — I must be guaixled.” 

With thiygsolution he entered the parlour, where the Queen, 
seated in hiT rTTfltMuiiiritli the Lady Fleming leaning upon the 
back of it, had already kept the Lady of Lochleven standing 
in her presence for the space of nearly an hour, to tho manifest 
increase of her very visible bad l^umour. Roland Grmm(», on 
entering the apartment, made a deep obeisance to the Queen, 
and another to^the Lady, and then stood still as if to await 
their fiirthef question. Speaking almost together, the Lafly 
Lochleven said,*** So, young man, you are returned at length ?” 

And then stopped indignantly sliort, while the Queen went 
on without regar^ng her — “ Boland, you are welcome home to 
VOL. XJ. . y 
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ufit — you have proved the trud* dove and not the raven — Yet I 
am sure I cliuld have forgiven you, if, once dismissed from this 
wafer-cirded ark of ours, jwt had never again returned to us. 
I trust you have brought back an olive-branch, for our kind 
and worthy hostess has chafed herself much on account of your 
long absence,' &nd we never needed more some symbol of peace 
and reconciliation. 

I grieve I should have bedi detained, madam/* answered 
the page } but from the delay of the *|>CTSon intrusted with 
the matters for which I was sent, 1 did not receive them till 
late in the day.** 

See you there now,’* said the Queen to the Lady Lochleven ; 
“we could not persuade‘‘you, our dearest hostess, that your 
household goods were in all 6afe keeping and surety. True it 
is, that we can excuse your anxiety, considering that these 
august apartments are so scantily fiimished, that we have not 
been able to offef you even the r^ef of a stool during the long 
time you have abided us the pleasure of your society.” 

“ The will, madam,” said the lady, “ the will offer such 
accommodation was more wantr^ than the means.” 

“What!” said the Queen, ‘looking round, and affecting 
Bxuprise, “ there are then stools in this apartment — one, two — 
no less than four, including the broken one — royal garniture ! 
— ^We observed them not — will it please your ladyship to sit?” 

“No, madam, I will soon relieve you of my presence,” 
replied the Lady Lochleven; “and while with you, my, aged 
limbs can still better brook fatigue, than mf mind stoop to 
accept of constrained courtesy.” 

“ Nay, Lady of Lochleven, if you take it so deeply,” said 
the Queen, rising and motioning to her own vacant chair, “. I 
would rather you assumed my seat — you are not the first of 
your family who has done so.” 

The Lady of Lochleven courtesied a*^nogative, but seemed 
with much difficulty to suppress the^angiy answer which rose 
to her lips. ^ 

During this sharp conversation, the page’s attention had 
been almost entirely occupied by the entrance of Catherine 
Seyton, who came from the inner apartment, iif the usu^ dress 
in which she attended upon the ^een, and with nothing in 
h^ manner which mark^ either the huny or confusion in- 
cident to a hasty dbtamge of disguise, or the^ oonsdous fear Of 
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detection in a perilous eziterpris<l. Eoland Grseme ventured ^to 
make her an obeisance as, she entered, but she retmmed it with 
an air of the utmost indifference, which, in his topinion, was 
extremely inconsistent wi^jh the ^circumstances in which fhey 
stood towards each other. — Surely,” he thought, ** she cannot 
in reason expeet to bully me out of the belief dtte to mine own 
^es, as she tried to do concerning the apparition in the hostelrie 
of Saint Michael’s — I will tif if I cannot make her feel that 
this will be but a vafn task, and that confidence m«me is the 
wiser and safer course to pursue.” 

These tlioughts had passed rapidly through Ids mind, when 
the Queen, having finished her altercation with the Lady of the 
castle, again addressed him — “ What of the revels at Kinross, 
Roland Graeme ? Meihou^t they were gay, if I may judge 
&om some faint soimds of mirth and distant music, which 
found their way so far as these grated windows, and di^ when 
they entered them, as alf that is mirthful most — But thou 
leokest as sad as if thou hadst eofbe from a conventicle of the 
Huguenots!” * 

And so perchance he hath, madam,” replied the Lady of 
Lochloven, at whom this sidd^haft was launched. trust, 
amid yonder idle fooleries, there wanted not some pourmg 
forth of doctrine to a better pm'pose than that vain mirth, which, 
blazing and vanishing like the crackling of dry thorns, leaves to 
the fools who love it nothing but dust and ashes.” 

^J^axy Fleming,” said the Queen, turning round and drawing 
her mantle about her, I would that we had the chimney-grate 
suppli^ with a faggot or two of these same thorns which the 
Lady of Lochleven describes so well. Methinks the damp air 
jQxim the lake, which stagnates in these vaulted rooms, renders 
them deadly cold.” 

Your pleas ure shall be obeyed,” said the Lady of 

Lochleven ; “ yetiS®^ presume to remind you that we are now 
in summer?” 

** I thank you for thJ information, my good lady,” said the 
Queen; *‘for prisoners better Bam their calendar from the 
mouth of their jailer, than from any change they themselves 
feel in the seasons.--^nc9 more, Boland Grseme, what of the 
revels*?” 

They were gay, madam,” said the page, **bttt of the usiud 
Sort, and little worth your Highnesses ear.” 
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Oh, you know not,” said the Queen, how very indulgent 
my ear haei become to all that speaks, of freedom and the 
pleasures of •the free. Methinks I would rather have seen the 
gay' villagers dfince their Ang roun^ the Maypole, than have 
witnessed the most stately masques within the precincts of a 
palace. Tho^absence of stone-wall — ^the sense that the green 
turf is under the foot which may tread it free and unrestrained, 
is worth all that art or splendtur can add to more courtly 
revels.” • • 

I trust,” said the Lady Lochleven, addressing the pa^ in 
her turn, ** there were amongst these follies none of the riots or 
disturbances to which they so naturally lead?” 

Roland gave a slight ^anfSe to Catherine Seyton, as if to 
bespeak her attention, as he replied^^'f witnessed no offence, 
madam, worthy of marking — none indeed of any kind, save 
that a bold damsel made her Jiaud somewhat too familiar with 
the cheek of a player^man, and ran some hazard of being ducked 
in the lake.” * * « r 

As he uttered these words he cast a hasty glance at^^Cathe- 
rine ; but she sustained, with the utmost serenity of manner 
and countenance, the hint which*be had deemed could not have 
been thrown out before her without exciting some fear and con- 
fusion 

“ I will cumber your Grace no longer with my presence,” 
said the Lady Lochleven, unless you have aught to command 
me.” 

Nought, our good hostess,” answered the •Queen, “unless 
it be to pray you, that on another occasion you deem it not 
needful to postjwne your better employment to wait so long 
upon us.” 

“ May it please you,” added the Lady Lochleven, “ to com* 
mand this your gentleman to attend us, that I^r^'^l«ceive some 
account of these matters which have ^feS'^ent Idther for your 
Grace^s use.” 

“ We may not refuse what you are pleased to require, madam,” 
answered the Queen, “ Go mth the lady, Boland, if our com- 
mauds bo indeed necessaiy to thy doing so. We will hear to- 
morrow the history of thy Kinross pleasures, tf'or this night 
we dismiss thy attendance,” 

Roland Grssmo went with the Lady of Lochleven, who MLed 
not to ask him many questions concerning what had passed at, 
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the sporte, io which he rendered such answers as were mgst 
likely to lull asleep any suspicions which she might entertain 
of his disposition to favour Queen Mary, taking especial care to 
avoid all allusion to the ^pparitioh of Magdalen Gr£eme,*and 
of the Abbot Ambrosius. At length, after undergoing a long 
and somewbah close examination, he was dismiftaed with sucli 
expressions, as, coming from the reserved and stem Lady of 
Locldeven, might seem to nxpress a degree of favour and 
countenance. 

His first care was to obtain some refreshment, which was 
more cheerfully afforded him by a good-natured pantler than by 
Dryfesdale, who was on this occasion much disposed to abide 

by the fashion of Pudding-bum Houle, where 

• 

Thoy vDio came not the first call, 

Gat no more meat till the next meal. 

When Roland Graeme *had finished his repast, having his 
dismissal from the Queen for the Evening, aifd being little in- 
clined for such society as the castle afforded* he stole into the 
garden, in which be had permission to spend his leisure time, 
when it pleased him. In thi» place, the , ingenuity of the con- 
triver and disposer of the walks had exerted itself* to make the 
Djost of little space, and by screens, both of stone ornamented 
with rude sculpture, and he^iges of living green, had endea- 
voured to give as much intricacy and variety as the confined 
bnaits of the garden would admit. 

ifere the young man walked sadly, considering the events 
of the day, and comparing what had dropped from the Abbot 
with "^hat he had himself noticed of the demeanour of George 
Pouglas. “ It must be so,” was the painful but inevitable con- 
clusion at which he arrived. “ It must be by his aid that she 
is thus enabnd^iillj^e a phantom, to transport herself from place 
to place, and to ap^lffikat pleasure on the mainland or on the 
islet — It must be so/’ he repeated once more ; “ with him she 
holds a close, secret, aifd intimate correspondence, altogether 
inconsistent with the eye of fist^^ur which she has sometimes 
cast tipon me, and destniotive to the hopes which she must 
have ^own these glances have necessarily inspired.” And yet 
(for love will hope where reason despairs) the thought rushed 
on his mind, tlmt it was possible she only encouraged Douglas’s 
passion so fhr as might serve her mistress’s interest, and that 
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was of too frank, noble, ajfii candid a nature, to hold out 
to himself ifopes which she meant not to ^dlfil. Jjost in these 
vartpus conjectures, he seated himself upon a bank of turf 
which commanded a view ol* the lake on the one side, and on 
the other of that front of the castle along which the Queen’s 
apaartments wftife situated. • 

The -sun had now for some time set, and the twilight of May 
was rapidly fading into a serefe night. On the lake, the 
expanded •water rose and fell, with the* slightest and softest 
induence of a southern breeze, which scarcely dimpledf the 
surface over which it passed. In the distance was* still seen 
the dim outline of the island of Saint Serf, once visited by many 
a sandalled pilgrim, as the blessed spot troddep by a man of 
God — ^now neglected or violated, as* the refuge of lazy priests, 
who had with justice been compiled to give place to the sheep 
and the heifers of a Protestant baron. 

As Roland gaa^pd on the dark speck, amid the lighter blue of 
the waters which ^purroundecl it, the mazes of polemical diacuS' 
sion again stretched themselves before the eye of his/ mind. 
Had these men justly suffered their exile as licentious drones, 
the robbers, at once, and disgrfiie, of the busy hive? or had 
the hand of avarice and rapine expelled from the temple, not 
the ribalds who polluted, but the faithful priests who served 
the shrine in honour and fidelity ? The arguments of Hender- 
son, in this contemplative hour, rose with double force before 
him, and could scarcely be parried by the appeal which, •the 
Abbot, Ambrosius had made from his understanding to his 
feelings — an appeal which he had felt more forcibly amid the 
bustle of stirring life, than now ^hen his refiections were more 
undisturbed. It required an effort to divert his mind from this 
embmassing topic; and he found that he best succeeded'- by 
turning his eyes to the front of the t ovr g pp ^ii^ where a 
twinkling light still streamed from th^'casement of Oatherine 
Seyton’s apartment, obsciued by times for a moment as the 
shadow of the fair inhabitan^assed betwixt the taper and the 
window. At length the light was removed or extinguished, and 
that object cff speculation was also withdrawn from the eyes of 
the medlitative lover. Dare I confess the fact, 'Wthout injuring 
his character for ever as a hero of romance*? These eyes 
gr^ually became heavy ; s|>eculative doubts on the subject cff 
religious eontroversy; anxious coiijectur^ concerning the 
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state of his mistress’s affectioiiSi became coniiisedly blended 
together in his musings ; the fatigues of a busy prevailed 
over the haralbsing siiibjects of contemplation which^occupied his 
mind, and he fijjU fast asleep. • • 

Sound were his slumbeA, until they were suddenly dispelled 
by the iron tgpgue of the castle bell, which se;]^^ its deep and 
sullen Sounds wide over the bosom of the lake, and awakened 
the echoes of Benuarty, the 4^111 which descends steeply on its 
southern bank Roland started up, for this bell ^'as always 
tolled at ten o’clock, as the signal for locking the castle gates, 
and placid the keys under the charge of the seneschal. He 
therefore hastened to the wicket by which the garden commu- 
nicated with the building, and had the mortification, just as he 
reached it, to hear th^ bolt leave its sheath with a discordant 
crash, and enter the stone gioove of the door-lintel. 

“ Hold, hold,” cried the page, and let me in ere you lock 
the wicket.” • * 

^ Xte voice of Diyfes<lale replied from within, in his usual 
tone of unbittered sulleiiness, ** The hour is j^assed, fair master 
— you like not the hiside of these walls — even make it a 
complete holiday, and spend tihe night as well as the day out of 
bounds.” 

‘‘Open the door,” exclaimed the indignant page, ‘‘or by 
Saint Giles I will make thy gold chain smoke for it !” 

“ Make no alarm here,” retorted the impenetrable Dryfesdale, 
“kut keep thy sinful oaths and silly threats for those that 
reg&d them—^I do mine office, and carry the keys to the 
seneschal. — ^Adieu, my young master ! the cool night air will 
advantage your hot blood.” 

The steward was right in what he said; for the cooling 
breeze was very necessary to appease the feverish fit of anger 
which RolMfef^^rienced, nor did the remedy succeed for some 
time. At lcn^;*^&E^ some hasty turns made through the 
garden, exhausting his passion in vain vows of vengeance, 
Roland Grseme began lib be sensible that his situation ought 
rather to be held as matter of laughter than of serious resent- 
ment. To one bred a sportsman, a night spent in the open air 
had in it littlcbof hardship, and the poor malice of the steward 
seemSd more ^ofthy of his contempt than his anger. “ I would 
to God,” he said, “ that the grim old man may always have 
contented himself with such sportive revenge. He often looks 
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as he were capable of doitig^us a darker turn.” Returning, 
tlKrcfore, to the turf-seat, which he had fonuerly occupied^ and 
wliich was i?artial]y slieltered by a trim feh(^. of green holly, he 
drew his mantle around hint, stretched liiuiself §t length on the 
verdant settjc, and endeavoured to resume that sleep which the 
cjtHtlo bell had interrupted to so little purpose. ^ 

Sleep, like*(?ther earthly blessings, is niggard of its favours 
when ino.st courted The more-^Rohind invoked her aid, the 
faither she fled from his eyelicis. He ^had been completely 
awakcncd/'first, by the sounds of the bell, and then by his own 
aroused vivacity of temper, and he found it difficult again to 
compose himself to slumber. At length, when his mind was 
wearied out with a maze o( imfleasing meditation, he succeeded 
in coaxing himself into a broken rfumbcr. This was again 
disj^elled by the voi<K\s of two persons wfio were walking in the 
garden, the sound of whose conversation, after mingling fox 
some time in the page’s dreams, at length succeeded in awaking 
him thoroughly. « He raised^ himself from his reclining posj^ui'g^ 
in the utmost aslrmishment, which the circumstance of hear- 
ing two persons at tliat late hour con vei sing on thfe outside 
of the wai<bf\dly guarded Cjwsljo of Lochloven, was so well 
calculated to excite. His first thought was of supernatural 
beings j his next, upon some attempt on the part of Queen 
Mary’s friemls and followers; liis last was, that Cleorge of 
Douglas, possessed of the keys, and having the means of ingress 
and egress at jjleasure, was availing liimself of his office to hf^\d 
a rendezvous with Catherine Seyton in the castle garden. * He 
was confiimed in this opudon by the tone of the voice, whi(di 
asked in a low whisper, ** whether all was ready 


CHARTER TniRTI|3»ifr 

In some passion lies conceal’d and silent, 

Like war’s swart powder m a castle vault, 

Until oi'casioti, like thefJinsiock, lights it : 

Then comes at once the lightning and the thunder. 

And distant echoes tell that all is rent asunder. 

Old'I'i.ax. 

Roland Okaimb, availing himself of a breach* in the holly 
screen, and of the assistance of the full moon, which was now 
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arisen, liad a perfect opportunity^liimsolf unobserved, to recon- 
noitre the persons and tlie motions of those by whj^m his rest 
•had been thu^ unexpectedly disturbed ; and hi^s (observations 
confirmed his j^lous, apprehensions.* They stood together^ in 
close and earnest convei*sati(Jii within four yards of the phuic of 
his retreat, anc^ he could easily recognise the tall form mid 
deep voice of Douglas, «uid the no less remarkable dress and 
tone of the page at the hostelri# of Saint Michael’s. 

“ I have been a.t the door of the page's afyartmgnt,” said 
Douglas, but iie is there, or he will not answer. It is 
fast bolted on the inside, as is the custom, and we cannot pfiss 
through it — and what his silence may Uide I know not.” 

“ You have trusted him too l!ar,t^ said the other ; “ a feather- 
headed coxcomb, upon jvhoao changeable mind and hot brain 
there is no making an abiding impression.” 

“ It was not I who was willing to trust him,” said Douglas, 
“ but I was assured he would prove friendly when called upon 

_forJ* * Here he spoke so low that RolanTl lost the tenor 

of his words, which was the more provoking, V he was fully 
aware that he was himself the subject of their conversation. 

Nay,” replied the strangely more ^oud, “I have on my 
side put him off with fair worcls, which make fools fain — but 
now, if you distrust him at the push, deal with him with your 
dagger, and so make open passage.” 

“ That were too lash,” said Doughis ; and besides, as I told 
you,;fche door of his apartment is shut and bolted. I will essay 
again V waken him.” 

Graeme instantly comprehended, that the ladies having been 
somehow made aware of his being in the garden, had secured 
the door of the outer room in which he usually slept, as a sort 
of* sentinel u]>on that only access to the Queen’s a])artments. 
But then, ho>i><i<iim ie C atherine Seyton to be abroad, if the 
Queen and the otbe^’'Wii)^were still within their chambers, and 
the access to them lock^ and bolted ? — “ I will be instantly 
at the bottom of these njysteries,” he said, ** and then thank 
Mistress Catherine, if this be reailj^sho, for the kind use which 
she exhorted Douglas to make of his dagger — they seek me, as 
I comprehend, and they sliall not seek me in vain.” 

Douglas had Ijy this time re-entered the castle by tlie ’wicket, 
which was now open The stranger stood alone in the garden 
walk, his arms folded on his breast, and liis eyes cast impa- 
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tiently up to the moon, as if focusing her of betraying him by 
the magni^cence of her lustre. In a mpment Roland Grssme^ 
stood before him — A goodly night/' he said, Mistress Cathe- 
rine, for a young lady to htray for|h In disguise, and to meet 
with men in an orchard 

** Hush l^twid the stranger page, ** hush, thou foolish patch, 
and teU us in a word if thou art &iend or foe.” 

How should I be friend tm one who deceives me by fair 
words, and who would have Douglas deal with me wi^ his 
poniard 1” i*eplied Roland. * 

“The bend receive George of Douglas and thee too, thou 
born madcap, and sworn marplot !” said the other; “we shall 
be discovered, and then d^tlf is the word.” 

“Catherine,” said the page, “Jou*have dealt falsdy and 
cruelly with me, and the moment of explanation is now come — 
neither it nor you shall escape me.” ^ 

“Madman!” said the stranger/ “I am neither Kate nor 
Catherine — ^the *moon shines bright enough surely to know the 
hart from the hind.” 

“ That shift shall not serve you, fair mistress,” said the page, 
laying hold on the lap of the stranger's cloak ; “ this time, at 
least, I will know with whom I deal.” 

“Unhand me,” said she, endeavouring to extricate herself 
from his grasp ; and in a tone where anger seemed to contend 
with a desire to laugh, “ use you so little discretion towards a 
daughter of Seyton 1” ♦ • • 

But as Roland, encouraged perhaps by her* risibility to sup- 
pose his violence was not unpardonably offensive, kept hold on 
her mantle, she said in a sternet tone of immixed resentment, 
— “ Madman, let me go I — there is life and death in tl^is 
moment — 1 would not willingly hurt thee, and yet beware !” 

As she spoke she made a sudden and in 

doing so, a pistol, which she carried hand or about :hef 

p^on, went off. 

This warlike sound instantly aVakened the well-warded 
castle. The warder blew hlS^hom, and began to toll the castle 
bell, crying out at the same time, “ Fie, treason 1 treason ! cry 
all 1 cry all)” • 

The apparition of Catherine Seyton, which the pageliad lei 
loose in the first moment of astonishment, vanished in dark- 
ness, but the plash of oars was heard, and in a second or two^ 
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five or six harquebuseies and a falconot were fired from thp 
^battlements of ^ the cattle successively, as if levellod ajt some 
object on the water. Confounded with these incidents, no way 
for Catherine's protection ^upposin^ her to be in the boat 
which he had heard put from the shore) occurred to Boland, 
save to have recourse to George of Douglas. H# hastened for 
this purpose towards the apartment of the Queen, whence he 
heard loud voices and much trampling of feet. When he 
entered, he found himeiyf added to a confused and astonished 
group, which, assembled in that apartment, stood gazing upon 
each other. ♦ At the upper end of the room stood the Queen, 
equipped as for a journey, and attended not only by the Lady 
Fleming, but by the omnipresent tJatherine Seytou, dressed in 
the habit of her own sex, afld bearing in her hand the casket 
in which Mary kept such jewels as she had been permitted to 
retain. At the other end pf the^hall was the Lady of Loch- 
leven, hastily dressed, as one startled from slumto by the 
sudden alarm, and surrounded by* domesticg* some bearing 
torches, others holding naked swor^, partisans, pistols, or such 
other weapons as they had caught up in the hurry of a night 
alarm. Betwixt these two pdfties stood George of Douglas, 
his arms folded on his breast, his eyes bent on the ground, like 
a criminal who knows not how to deny, yet continues unwilling 
to avow, the guilt in which he has been detected. 

** Sp^, George of Douglas,” said the Lady of Lochleven ; 
.“sp6^, and clear the horrid suspicion which rests on thy 
name. Say, 'A •Douglas was never faithless to his trust, and 
I am a Douglas.' Say this, my dearest son, and it is aU I ask 
thee % say to clear thy name, even under such a foul charge. 
S^ it was but the wile of these unhappy women, and this false 
boy, which plotted an escape so fatal to Scotland — so destructive 
to thy fatheilflfeliBflJ' 

“ Madam,” said old J5^fesdale the steward, “ this much do 
1 say for this silly pdge,^^t he could not be accessoiy to un- 
locking the doors, since I myself ^ night bolted him out of 
the castle. Whoever limned this mght piece, the lad's share in 
it seems to have been small.'' 

“ Thi>u liest, Dryfesdale,” said the Lady, “ and wouldst throw 
the blame on thy master's house, to save the worthless life of a 
gipBy bey.” 
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^ “His death were more (fesirable to me than his life,” an- 
swered the' steward, sullenly; “hut the tnith is^the truth.** ,, 
At these words Douglas raised his head, drew up his figure 
to its fulL height, and s])hke boldlv and sedately, as one whose 
resolution Was taken. “ Let no life he endangered for me. I 
alone” " 

“Douglas,” said the Queen, interrupting him, “art thou 
mad ? Speak not, I charge yod.” 

“Madam,” lie replied, bowing with the deepest respect, 
“ gladly would I obey your commands, but they must have a 
victim, and lot it be the true one. — Yes, madam,*' he continued, 
addressing the Latly of Lochleven, “ 1 alone am guilty in this 
matter. If the word of a Douglas has yet any weight with 
you, believe me that this boy is Innocent; ana' on your con- 
science I charge you, do him no wrong; nor let the Queen 
suffer hardship for embracing the ojiportunity of freedom which 
siiK'ore loyalty— which a sentiment yet deeper — offered to her 
ac(*eptauce. Yeg 1 I had ‘Idanned the escape of the most "beau- 
tiful, tbe most persecuted of women ; and far fropa regretting 
that I, for a while, deceived the malice of her enemies, I glory 
in it, and am most willing to ^^Id up life itself in her cause.” 

“ N<iw may God have compassion on my age,** said the Lady 
of Lochleven, “ and enable me to bear this load of affliction ! 
0 Princess, bom in a luckless hour, when will you ce^e to be 
the instmment of seduction and of ruin to all who approach 
you ? 0 ancient house of Lochleven, famed so long for birth 
and honour, evil was the hour which brought the deceiver under 
thy roof 1” 

“Say uot BO, madam,” replied her grandson; “the old 
honours of the Douglas line will be outshone, when one of its 
descendants dies for the most injured of Queens — ^for the.most 
lovely of women.” 

“Douglas,” said the Queen, “mus/Tat this moment ^ay, 
even at this moment, when I may Jose a faithful subject for 
ever, chide thee for forgetting what is due to me ae thy 
Queen?” 

“ Wretched l)oy,'* said the distracted Lady of Loehlevffla, 
“ hast thou fallen even thus far into the snare 'of this Moafcitish 
woman ?-*-hast thou bartered thy name, thy allegianee, tliy 
knightly oath, thy duty to thy parents, thy country, and thy 
God^ for a feigned tear, or a sic]^ smile, from lipe which fiat 
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tered the mfirm Francis — Glared to death the idiot Darnley — ^read 
luscious poetry with the miuion Chastelar — mingled iJi tlie lays 
V love which \^ere sung by the beggar Rizzio — and which 
joined in rapture jio those ofjthe foul And licentious Bothwell !” 

“Blaspheme not, madam!*' said Douglas; — “nOl* you, fair 
Queen, and virtuous as fair, chide at this monient the pre- 
sumption of thy vassal I — Think not that the mere devotion 
of a subject could have moveil me to the part I have been 
performing. Well you*deserve that each of your lieges should 
die for •you ; but I have done more — have done that to which 
love alone eguld compel a Douglas— I have dissembled — Fare- 
well, then, Queen of all hearts, and Empress of that of Douglas I 
— When you are •freed from this tile^ bondage — as freed you 
shall be, if justice remains inp Heaven — and when you load with 
honours and titles the happy man who shall deliver you, cast 
one thought on him whose^ hearty would have despised every 
reward for a kiss of your hand — casl one thought on his fidelity, 
an^ d^)p one tear on his grave.** Anti throwing* himself at her 
feet, he seized her hand, and pressed it to his lips. 

“ This before my face !** excJaimed the Lady of Lochleven — 
“ wilt thou court thy adulterousTparamour before the eyes of a 
parent ? — Tear them asunder, and put him under strict ward I 
Seize him, upon your lives !’* she added, seeing that her attend- 
ants looked on each other with hesitation. 

“ They are doubtful,** said Mary. “ Save thyself, Douglas, 
I conpnond thee !** 

He Started up firom the floor, and only exclaiming, “ My life 
or death are yours, and at your disposal !** — drew his sword, 
and broke through those who stood betwixt him and the door. 
The enthusiasm of his onset was too sudden and too lively to 
haife been opposed by anything short of the most decided 
opposition ; wa s both loved and feared by his father’s 

vassals, none of offer him actual injury. 

The Lady of Lochlevenlhood astonished at his sudden escape 
— “Am I surrounded,'* sife said, “by traitors? Upon him, 
villains ! — ^pursue, stab, cut him do^ 1*' 

“ He cannot leave the island, madam,” said Diyfesdale, in 
terfering ; I have the key of the boat-chain.” 

But wo or three voices of those who pursued from curiosity, 
or command of tndr mistress, exdaim^ from below, that he 
had cast himself into the lake* 
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, “ Brave Douglas still I” exclaimed the Queen — OJi, true 
and noble Aeart, that prefers death to impiisonment 

“Fire t^n him !” said the Lady of LochleVenJ “if there" 
be here a true servant of his tather^ let him shoot the runagate 
dead, and let the lake cover our shame T* 

The reporbof a gun or two was heard, but they were pro- 
bably shot rather to obey the Lady, than with any purpose of 
hitting the mark ; and Handalrimmediately entering, said that 
Master ^leorge had been taken up by u boat from the castle, 
which lay at a little distance. 

“ Man a barge, and pursue them !” said the Lad^, 

“ It were quite vain,” said Randal ; “ by this time they are 
half-way to shore, and a Uoiid has come over the moon.” 

“ And has the traitor then escaped ? ” said the Lady, pressing 
her hands against her forehead with a gesture of despair ; “the 
honour of our house is for ever gone, and all will be deenied 
accomplices in this base treacheiy.”' 

“ lidy of l^chleven,”' said Mary, advancing towards? Ijpr, 
“ you have this night cut off my fairest hopes — You have turned 
my expected freedom into bondage, and dashed awa;^ the cup of 
joy in the very instant I was advancing it to my lips — and yet 
I feel for your sorrow the pity that you deny to mine — Gla^y 
would 1 comfort you if I might ; but as I may not, I would at 
least part from you in charity.” 

“ Away, proud woman !” said the Lady ; “ who ever knew so 
well as thou to deal the deepest wounds under the preteiice of 
kindness and courtesy f — ^Who, since the great traitor, codld ever 
so betray with a kiss ?” 

“Lady Douglas of Lochleven,” said the Queen, “in this 
moment thou canst not offend me — no, not even by thy coarse 
and unwomanly language, held to me in the presence of menials 
and armed retainers, 1 have this night much to one 

member of the house of Lochleven, cancel whatever its 
mistress can do or say in the wildn^is of her passion.” 

“ We are bounden to yo^, Princfess,” said Lady Lochleven, 
putting a strong constraixfi on herself, and passing £rom h^r 
tone of violence to that of bitter irony \ “ our popr house ha^h 
been but seldom graced with royal smiles, and wfll hardly, with 
my choice, excfaa^ tbSir rough honesty for coiurt-hcmour 
as Maiy cff Scotland has now to bestow.” 

“They,” replied Maxy, “who knew so weU how to tute, nw 
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think themselves excused from tite obligation implied in rCi 
reiving. And that I have now little to offer, is the H&ult of the 
Douglases and their allies.” • 

Fear nothing, madam, ”f replied t*he Lady of Lochleven, in 
the same bitter tone, ** you retain an exchequer whfch neither 
your own prodigality can drain, nor your offehded country 
deprive you of. While you have fair words and delusive smiles 
at command, you need no othejfbribes to lure youth to folly.” 

The^ Queen cast not 8n ungratified glance on a large mirror, 
which, hanging on one side of the apartment, and illuminated 
by the toreh-light, reflected her b^utiful face and person. 

Our hostess grows complaisant,” she said, “ my Fleming ; we 
had not thought* that grief and oapfivily had left us so wdl 
stored with that sort of weafth which ladies prise most dearly.” 

Your Grace will drive this severe woman frantic,” said 
Fleming, in a low tone. “ On giy knees I implore you to 
remember she is already dreadfully offended, apd that we are 
inehep power.” * * 

** I win not spare her, Fleming,” answered the Queen ; “ it 
is against my nature. She returned my honest i^pathy with 
insult and abuse, and 1 will gffl her iut return — if her words 
are too blunt for answer, let her use her poniard if she dare 1” 

“ The Lady Lochleven,” said the Lady Fleming aloud, “ would 
surdy do well now to withdraw, and to leave her Grace to 
repose.” 

. replied the Lady, or to leave her Grace, and her 

Grace’s minions, *to think what silly fly they may next wrap 
thek meshes about. My eldest son is a widower — ^were he not 
more worthy the flattering hopes with which you have seduced 
his brother] — True, the yoke of marriage has been already 
thrice fitted on — but the church of Rome calls it a sacrament, 
and its votartS""inav deem it one in which they cannot too 
often participate.” 

And the votaries of ^e church of Geneva,” replied Mary, 
colouring with indignation, as t|||ey deem marriage no sacra- 
ment, am said at times to dispense with the holy ceremony.” — 
Thm, as if afraid of the consequences of this home allusion to 
the enyrs of Lady Lochleven’s early life, the Queen added, 
** Gome, my Fleming, we grace her too much by this alterca- 
tion } we will to our sleeping apartment. If she would disturb 
ns again to-night^ she must cause the door to be forced.” 
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^0 saying, she retired to Mfer bedroom, followed her two 
women. 

^La<ly L<f)c}ileven, stunned as it were by this last sarcasm, and 
not the less deejdy ineenseil that she had draWh it upoij, herself, 
remained like a statue on the spot which she had occupied 
when she r^^seived an affront so flagrant. "Dryfcsdale and 
Ibindal endeavotired to rouse her to recollection by questions. 

'‘What is your honourable *liadyshrp*s pleasinre in the pre- 
mises ^ 

" Shall we not double the sentinels, and place one upon the 
boats and another in the garden V* said Kaudal. 

“ Would you that despatches were sent Sir William at 
Edinburgh, to acquaint^' him with what has happened?’^ de- 
manded Dryfesdale; ^'and ought tlot the place of Kinross to 
be alarmed, lost there be force upon the shores of the lake 1” 

“ Do all as thou wilt," said the Lady, collecting herself, and 
about to depart. “ Thou hast the name of a good soldier, 
Dryfesdale, tak%all precautions — Sacred Heaven I that I shouhl 
be thus openly insulted !" / * 

"Would it be your pleasure,” said Dryfesdale, hesitating, 
" that this person — this Lady-^o more severely restrained?" 

" No, vassal i" answered the Lady, indignantly, " my reVenge 
stoops not to so low a gratifitiation. But I will have more 
worthy vengeance, or the tomb of my ancestors shall cover my 
shame !" 

" And you shall have it, madam,” replied Dryfesdale-^,*’ Ere 
two suns go down, you shall term yourself ainiily revenged." 

The Lady made no answer— perhaps did not hear his words, 
as she presently left the apartment. By the command of Dryfes- 
dale, the rest of the attendants were dismissed, some to do the 
duty of guard, others to their repose. The steward himself 
remained after they had all departed ; Bofanil Glrseme, who 
was alone in the apartment, was surmised to see the old soldier 
advance towards him with an air greater cordiality than he 
had ever before assumed to }^n, but which sat ill on his scowl- 
ing features. 

" Youth," he said, " I have done thee some wrong— it is 
thine own fault, for thy behaviour hath seem^ as light to me 
as the feather thou wearest in thy hat ; and surely thy fantastic 
apparel, and idle humour of mirth and foDy, have made me 
construe thee something harshly. But I saw this night from 
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my casement (as 1 looked out t(^eee how thou hadst dispos^ 
, of thyself in gar4en), I saw, I say, the tme efforts which 
thou didst make to detain the companion of the perfidy of him 
who is no longer worthy be oalldd by his father’s naine,T5ut 
must be cut off from his house like a rotten branch. * 1 was just 
a])ont to come 4o thy assistance when the pistoh went off, and 
the Warden (a false knave, whom 1 suspect to be bribed for the 
nonce) saw himself forced to five the alarm, which, perchance, 
till then he had wilfuMy withheld. To atone, therefore, for my 
injuslice towards you, I would willingly render you a courtesy, 
if you would accept of it from my hands.” 

“ May I first crave to know what it is V* replied the page. 

“ Simply to &rry the news df tfiis discovery to Holyrood, 
where thou mayest do tJiysQlf much grace, as well with the Earl 
of Morton and the Eegcnt himself, as with Sir William Douglas, 
seeing thou hast seen the^mattei^ from end to end, and borne 
faithfhl part therein. The makmg thine own fortune will be 
thusriodged in thine own hand, whAi I trust thou wilt estrange 
thyself from foolish vanities, and leam to wafle in this world as 
one who thinks upon the next.” 

** Sir Steward,” said RolaiwT^Grasme,.”! thank you for your 
courtesy, but 1 may not do your erranit I pass that 1 am the 
Queen's sworn servant, and may not he of counsel against her. 
But, setting this apart, methi^s it were a bad road to Sir 
"William of Lochleven's favour to be tlie first to tell him of his 
. sonfe^defection — ^neither would the Regent be over well pleased 
to hear the infidelity of his vassal, nor Morton to leam the false- 
hood of his kinsman.” 

** tTm ! ” said the steward, making that inarticulate sound 
n^hich expresses surprise mingled with displeasure, “ Nay, 
then, even fly where ye list ; for, giddy-pat^ as ye may be, 
you know hoif to bear you in the world,” 

I will show you mjSfisteem is less selfish than ye think for,” 
said the page ; “ for 1 Iwld truth and mirth to be better than 
gravity and cunning — and k the end to be a match for 
them. — You never loved me less. Sir Steward, than you do at 
this mmneat, I know you will give me no real confidence, and 
I am ieaolved to accept no false protestations as current coin. 
Resume your dljjl course — suspect me* as much and watch mo as 
closely as you will, I bid you defiance — ^you have mot with your 
match,” 

vot. XX. z 
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By Heaveu, young man,” fcaid the steward, with a lo6k of 
bitter lualigniity, “ if thou darest to atteippt an^ treachery to- 
wards the Eouse of Loclileren, thy head shall blacken in the 
sun from the wardered tuitet I” ^ ^ 

He caiihot commit treachery wno refuses trust,” said the 
page ; “ and for my head, it stands as securely oift my shoulders, 
as on any turret that ever mason built.” 

Farewell, thou prating and speckled pie^” said Diyfesdale, 
** that art so vain of thine idle tongue,* and variegated coat I 
Beware trap and lime-twig.” 

** And fare thee well, thou hoarse old raven,” answered the 
page; **thy solemn flight, sable hue, and deep croak, are no 
charms against bird-bolt of hdd-shot, and that thou mayest And 
— it is open war betwixt us, each for tlie cause df our mistress, 
and God show the right !” 

Amen, and defend his people I” said the steward. ** I 
will let my mistr^s know what addition thou hast made to this 
mess of traitors. ' ^Good-night, Monsieur Featherpate.” tv ^ 

** Good-night, Seignior Sowersby,” replied the Ijage; and, 
when the old man depaa ted, he betook himself to restp 


CHAPTER THIRTY-FIRST. 

l^oisou’d — ill fare ! dead, forsook, cast I 

Kino John 

However .weary Roland Grmme might be of the Castle of 
Lochleven— however much he might wish that the plan foi 
Mary’s escape had been perfected, I question if he ever awolce 
^vith more pleasing feelings than on the morning aft^ George 
Dotiglas’s plan for accomplishing h&f^eliverance had 
frustrated. In the first {flace, ho him the clearest emiviction 
that he had misunderstood th]^ innUenho of the Abbot, and iha^ 
the affections of Douglas were fixed, not on Catherine Seyion, 
bnt on tlie Queen ; and in the seecmd place, firom the sort pf ex- 
planation which had taken place betwixt the steward him, 
he felt himself at iib<a1;y, without ahy breach of^honour toirards 
the family of Lochleven, to contribute his best aid to ah? 
scheme which should In future be formed for the Queen's ese^ ; 
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aud, independetttly of the good*\«ll which he himself had to tjie 
enterprise, he knew he could find no surer road to Mie favour of 
Outheriuo Sej^on. fie now sought but an opportunity to inform 
her that he had. dedicated j^imself tb tills task, and foriuneVtis 
propitious in affording liiin one which was unusually favourahJe. 

At the ordinaiy hour of breakfast, it was introduced by the 
steward witli his usual forms, who, as soon as it was placed on 
the board in the inner apartmant, said to Kolaud Gnome, with 
a glance of sarcastic hii|x)rt, “ I leave you, my young sir, to do 
the dilice of sewer — ^it has been too long rendered to the Lady 
Majy by qne belonging to4he house of Douglas.” 

“ Were it the prime and principal who ever boro the name,” 
said Koland, '‘the ofiice were anfioirt>ur to him.” 

The steward departed •without replying to this bravado, 
otherwise than by a dark look of scorn. Grferae, thus left alojie, 
busied himself as one engaged in^a labour of love, to imitate, as 
well as he could, the grace and courtesy with which Get^rge of 
Poiv^las was wont to render his ceftmonial sgfvice at meals to 
the Queen of ^Scotland. There was more than youthful vanity 
— ^there was a generous devotion in the feeling with which he 
took up the task, as a bravlP soldier assumes the place of a 
comrade who has fallen in the front of battle. “ I am now,” ho 
said, theii* only champion : and, come weal, come woe, I will be, 
to the best of my skill aud power, as faithful, as trustworthy, 
as brave, as any Douglas of them all could hiive been.” 

At this moment Catherine Soy ton entcretl alone, contrary to 
her custom ; ami, not less contrary to her custom, she entered 
with her kerchief at her eyes, Eolaud Gricme approiiclieil her 
with beating heart aud with downcast eye», aud asked her, iu a 
low and hesitating voice, whether tlio Queen were well ? 

‘‘Can you sui>poae it?” said Catherine. “Think you her 
heart and body are framed of steel and iron, to endure the cruel 
disappointment of yeste^even, and tlio infamous taunts of yonder 
puritanic hag? — WouldVo God that I were a man to aid her 
more effeetusdly !” • ^ 

“ If those who cany pistols, aim batons, and poniards,” said 
the page, “ are not men, they are at least Amazons ; aud tliat is 
as formidable.”* 

“ ^ou are welcome to the flash of your wit, sir,” replied the 
damsel ; “ I am neither in spirits to enjoy, nor to reply to it." 

“ then,” said the page, “ list to me in all serious trutiL 
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An^A, first, let me say, that«the gear last night had been 
smoother, you taken me into your counsels.'* 

“ And so* we meant ; but who could have "guessed that 
MasW Page should choose to pass a(l night in the garden, like 
some' moon-stricken knight in a Spanish romance— instead of 
being ip his beikoom, when Douglas came to hold communication 
with him on our project.” 

‘‘And why,” said the page, ‘‘4efer to so late a moment so 
important a confidence V* 

“ Because your commimications with Henderson, and— with 
pfirdon — the natural impetuosity and fickleness of ycwr disposi- 
tion, made us dread to entrust you with a secret of such 
consequence, till the last rfomfent.” * 

‘‘And why at the last moment 1”‘»aid the page, offended at 
this fptmk avowal ; why at that, or any other moment, since 
I had the misfortime to incur ^ much suspicion V* 

“ Nay- — now you are angry again,”' said Catherine ; “ and to 
serve you aright* I should bre^ off this talk 5 but I will he 
magnanimous, and answer your question. Know, ^hen, our 
reason for trusting you was twofold. In the first place, we 
could scarce avoid it, since you df^pt in the room through which 

we had to pass. In the second place” 

** Nay,” said the page, ‘‘ you may dispense with a second 
reason, when the first makes your confidence in me a case of 
necessity.” 

“Good now, hold thy peace,” said Catherine. “In^<the 
second place, as I said before, there is one foolish person anumg 
us, who believes that Roland Graeme’s heart is warm, though 
his head is giddy — that his blood is pure, though it boils too 
hastily — and that his faith and honour are true as the load-sta.^, 
though his tongue sometimes is far less than discreet.” 

This avowal Catherine repeated in a low tone, with her eye 
fixed on the floor, as if she shunned the^glemce of Roland wh&e 
she suffered it to escape her this single fiiend,” 

exclaimed the youth in raptvp ; “ this only one who would do 
justice to the poor Roland Gmeme, and whose own generous 
heart taught her to distinguish between follies of the brain 
and faults of the heart — ^Will you not tell me, direst 
Catherine, to whom I owe my most grateful, mv most heartfelt 
thanks?” 
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** Nay,” said Catherine, with her eyes still fixed on the groupd, 

“ if your own heart Jell you not” 

Dearest batherine 1” said the page, seixing uptn her hand, 
and kneeling on one knee.^ * 

“ If your own heart, I say, tell you not,” said Catherine, 
gently disengaging her hand, it is very ungrateful ; for since 
the maternal kindness of the Lady Fleming”— 

The page started on his feft. By Heaven, Catherine, your 
tongue wears as many disguises as your person ! But you only 
mock me, cruel girl. You know the Lady Fleming has no 
more regard for any one, than hath the forlorn princess who is 
wrought into yonder piece of old figured court tapestry.” • 

It may be lo,” said Catheriilb Slyton, “ but you should not 
speak so loud.”^ • • 

Pshaw I” answered the page, but at the same time lowering 
his voice, “she cares for no o^e but herself and the Queen. 
And you know, besides, tWe is no one of you whose opinion I 
walue, if I have not your own. No — ^not tl^ of Queen Mary 
herself.” 

‘‘ The more shame for you^if it be so,” said Catherine, with 
great oomposure. ^ 

“ Nay, but fair Catherine,” said the page, “ why will you 
thus damp my ardour, when I am devoting myself, body and 
soul, to the cause of your mistress 1” 

It is because in *doing so,” said Catherine, “ you debase a 
ca«^ so noble, by naming along with it any lower or more 
selfish motive. * Believe me,” she said, with kindling eyes, and 
whfle the blood mantled on her cheek, '' they think vilely and 
falsely of women — I mean of those who deserve the name — 
jrho deem that they love the gratification of their vanity, or 
the mean purpose of engrossing a lover’s admiration and 
af^ion, better than they love the virtue on^ honour of the 
man they may be hsfmght to prefer. He that serves his 
religion, his prince, andVhis country, with ardour and devotion, 
need not plead his causeVith tk^commonf^ace rant of romantic' 
passion — the woman whom he nonours with his love becomes 
his debtor, and her corresponding affection is engaged to repay 
his glorious toH.” 

** You hold* a glorious prize for such toil,” said the youth, 
bending his eyes on her with enthusiasm. 

** Only a heart which knows how to value it,” said Catherine. 
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jEe that should free this injuied Piincess from these dungeons, 
and set he»' at liberty among her loyal ^and warlike nobles, 
whose hearts are burning to welcome her — ^where is the maiden 
in Scotland whom the love'' of such«a hero would not honour, 
were she sprung from the blood royal of the land, and he the 
ofispring of thearpoorest cottager that ever held a -plough!” 

** 1 am determined,” said Boland, to take the ^venture. 
.Tell me first, however, fmr Oathforine, and speak it as if you 
were confessing to the priest — ^this poor <^ueen, I know she is 
unhappy — but, Catherine, do you hold her innocent ? Sue is 
accused of murder.” 

‘‘ D© I hold the lamb guilty, because it is assailed by the 
wolf I” answered Catherine'; ‘‘do I hold yondbr sun polluted, 
because an earth-damp sullies his beaims I” 

The page sighed and looked down. “ Would my conviction 
were as deep as thine ! But one thing is clear, that in this 
captivity she hath wrong — She rendered herself up, on a 
capitulation, anJ^the teriris have been refused her — l«wiV 
embrace her q^uarrel to the death 1” y 

“Will you-^will you, indeed said Catherine, taking his 
hand in her turn. “ Oh, be but'lirm in mind, as thou art bold 
in deed and quick in resolution ; keep but thy plighted faith, 
and after ages shall honour thee as the saviour of ScoMand 1” 
“But when I have toiled successfully to win that Leah, 
Honour, thou wilt not, my Catherine,” said the page, “ condemn 
me to a new term of service for that Rachel, Love 

“ Of that,” said Catherine, again extricating "her hand from 
his giasp, “ we shall have full time to S|)eak ; but "Honour is 
the elder sister, and must be won the first.” 

“I may not win her,” answered the page; “but I wilj 
venture fairly for her, and man can do no more. And know, 
fair Catherine, ~for you shall see the very secret though^ of my 
heart,— that not Honour only— not on^ that, other and fairer 
sister, whom you frown on me for m mudi as mentioning— 
’ but the stem commands of dpty also, compel me to aid the 
Queen’s deliverance.” ^ 

“ Indeed 1” said Catherine ; “ you were wont to have doubts 
on that matter.” • 

“ Ay, but her life was not them threatened,” replied Boland- 
“And is it now more endangered than heretofore 1” asl^ 
Catherine Seyton, in anxious ten'o^- 
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“ Be not; alarmed,'* said the^ page ; “ but you heard tjie 
» terms on which your royal mistress parted with^he Lady of 
Lochleven 1** • 

** Too well— d)ut too wejl,” said Catherine ; “ alas ! that* she 
cannot rule her princely resentment, and refrain from encoun- 
ters Kke these^l” 

“ That hath passed betwixt them,” said Roland, for which 
woman never forgives womafi. I saw the Lady’s brow turn 
pale,^and then black* when, before all the meuisie, and in her 
moment of power, the Queen humbled her to the dust by 
taxing her with her shame.* And I heard the oath of deadly 
resentment and^revenge which she muttered in the ear of one, 
who by his answer will, I jud^, l?e but too ready an execu- 
tioner of her will.” • 

You terrify me,” said Catherine. 

“Do not so take it -r call m? the masculine part of your 
spirit — we will counteract and defeat her plans, be they danger- 
^us^'^ts they may. Why do you look upon n^* thus, and weep 1” 
“ Alas 1” said Catherine, “ because you stand there before me 
a living and breathing man^ all the adventurous glow and 
enterprise of youth, yet stiif possessing the frolic spirits of 
childhood — there you stand, full alike of generous enterjmse 
and chilcflsh recklessness ; and if to-day, or to-morrow, or some 
such brief space, you lie a mangled and lifeless corpse upon 
the floor of these hateful dungeons, who but Catherine Scyton 
wflU be the cause of your brave and gay career being broken 
short as you sfiirt from the goal 1 Alas ! she whom you have 
chosen to twine your wreath, may too prol)ably have to work 
your shroud !” 

• “ And bo it so, Catherine,” said the page, in the full glow of 
youthM enthusiasm ; “ and do thou work my shroud 1 and if 
thou grace it with such tears as fall now at the thought, it will 
honour my remains n^re than on earl’s mantle would my 
living body. But sba^ on this faintness of heart ! the time 
craves a flrmer mood— ie a w^an, Catherine, or rather be a 
man — thou canst be a man if thou wilt.” 

Catherine dried her tears, and endeavoured to smile. 

^^Vou must* not ask me,” she said, “ about that which so 
much disturbsi your mind ; you sliall know all in time^ — nay, 
you shotdd know all now, but that — — Hush ! here comes the 
Queen.” 
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^Maiy entered from her apartment, paler than usuaJ^ and 
apparently exhausted by a sleepless nighty and hy the painful , 
thoughts which had ill su^^plied the place of repose ; yet the 
languor of her looks was so far from, impairing her beauty, that 
it only substituted the frail delicacy of the lovely woman for 
the nuyestic g[?ace of the Queen. Oontraiy tcF her wont, har 
toilette had ^en very hastily despatched, and her hair, which 
was usually dressed by Lady Fldf^g with great care^ escaping 
from beneath the head-tire, which had been hastily adjusted, 
fell in long and luxuriant tresses of Nature's own curling, over 
a neck and bosom which were somewhat less careAilly veiled 
than usual. 

As she etej^d over thb threshold of her apartment, Cathe- 
rine, hastily dt^ng her tears, ran tS meet her royal mistress, 
and having hmt kneeled at her feet, and kissed her hand, 
instantly rose, and placing Iverself pu the other side of the 
Queen, seemed anxious to divide with the Lady Fleming the 
honour of suppoi^ng and a&isting her. The page, on his ^rt, 
advanced and put in order the chair of state, which slie usually 
occupied, and having placed the cushion and footstool for her 
accommodation, stepp^ back, stood ready for service in 
the place usually occupied by his predecessor, the young Senes- 
chal. Mary’s eye rested an instant on him, and coiifd not but 
remark the choice of persons. Hers was not the female heart 
which could refuse compassion, at least, to^a gallant youth who 
had suffered in her cause, although he h^ been guided iu ^is 
enterprise by a too presumptuous passion ;v ^d the w'ords 
‘‘Poor Douglas 1” escaped from her lips, perhaps unconsciously, 
as she leant herself back in her chair, and put the kerchief to 
her eyes. 

“ Yes, gracious madam/’ said Catherine, assuming a cheerfiil 
manner, ia order to cheer her sovereign, ^^our gallant Kni^t 
is indeed banished — the adventure wi^ not reserved for him ; 
but he has left behind him a youthful j^ulre^ as much devoted 
to your Grace’s service, and by me, makes you tender of 
his hand and sword.” 

“If they may in aught avail your Grace,” said Boland 
Graeme, bowing profoundly, • ; 

“ Alas 1” said the Queen, “ what needs this, Ca/^herine 
prepare new victims to be involved in, and overwhdmed by, 
my cruel fortune ?---Wflre we not better cease ^ to, struggle, afid 
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ourselves sink in the tide without farther resistance^ than thus 
. drag into destruction ;^th us every generous heart T^ich makes 
an effort in our favour 1 — 1 have had but too much^)f plot mid 
intrigue around •me, since I was sti^tched an orphan chll(f in 
my very cradle, while contending nobles strove which should 
rule in the name of the unconscious innocent ^Biirely time it 
were that all this busy and most dangerous coO should end 
Let me call my prison a convdht, and my seclusion a voluntary 
sequestration of myself from the world and its ways.’V 

^*^peak not thus, madam, before your faithful servants,’* 

. said Oathesme, to discouihge their zeal at once and to break 
their hearts. Daughter of King^ be not in this hour so un< 
kingly — Gome, floland, and let u^thS youngest of her followers, 
show ourselves worthy*of her cause — let us kneel before her 
footstool, and implore her to be her own magnanimous self." 
And leading Boland Grmjne to^the Queen*s seat, they both 
kneeled down before her. Maiy raised herself in her chair, and 
sat erect, while extending one hand to be kj^fsed by the page, 
she arranged with the other the clustering locks which shaded 
the bold yet lovely brow of the high-spirited Catherine, 

** Alas ! ma she'laid, for so in fondness she often 

called her young attendant, that you should thus desperately 
mix with my unhappy fate the fortune of your young lives ! — 
Are they not a lovely couple, my Fleming? and is it not heart- 
rending to think that I must be their ruin V* 

. ^ J^ot so,” said Roland Graeme, it is we, gracious Sovereign, 

who will be youf deliverers.** 

orifciw pwrvukrumP* said the Queen, looking upward ; 
if it is by the mouth of these children that Heaven calls me 
tp resume the stately thoughts which become my birth and my 
rights, Thou wilt grant them thy protection, and to me the 
power of rewarding their zeal I** — Then turning to Fleming, 
she instantly added, — Thou knowest, my friend, whether to 
those who haye s^ed me happy, was not ever Mary’s 
favourite pastime. When I ha|g been rebuked by the stern 
preachers of the Calvinistic heresy — ^when 1 have seen the fierce 
countenanoes of my nobles averted from me, has it not been 
beeaiGjp 1 mixed in the harmless pleasures of the young and 
gay, 8^ mthettfor the sake of their happiness than my own, 
have mingled in tibe masque, the song, or the dance, wiHi the 
youth of my household? Well, I repent not of it — though 
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(fnox termed it sin, and M<»rton degradation~I was happy, 
because hairiness around me;* and 'vjoe betide the, 

Wretched jealousy that can extract guilt out of the overHowiugs 
of an unguarded gaiety !~Fleming|, if we ar» restored to our 
throne, shall we not have one blithesome day at a blithesome 
bridal^ of whith we must now name neither the bride nor the 
bridegroom? but that bridegroom shall have the barony of 
Blairgowrie, a fair gift even f&r a Queen to give, and that 
bride’s chaplet shall be twined with the hurest pearls that ever 
were found in the depths of Lochlomond ; and thou tliyself, 
Mary Fleming, the best dresser of tires that ever ^busked the 
tresses of a Queen, and who would scorn to touch those of any 
woman of lower rank, — ^%hol thyself shalt, fer my love, twine 
them into the bride’s tresses. — I3bok| my Fleming, suppose 
them such clustered locks as those of our Oatherine, they would 
not put shame upon thy skilly’ 

So saying, she passed her hand fondly over the head of her 
youthful favoui^c, while* her more aged attendant rt^lkd 
deapoudently, “ Alas I madam, your thoughts stray far from 
home.” ^ 

*‘They do, my Fleming,” satS the Queens ‘‘but is it well 
or kind in you to call them back? — God knows, they have 
kept the perch this night but too closely— Come, I will recall 
the gay vision, were it but to punish them. Yes, at that 
blithesome bridal Mary herself shall forget the w^eight of 
sorrows, and the toil of state, and herself once more a- 
measure. — ^At whose w'cdding was it that we* last danced, my 
Fleming ? I think care has troubled my memory — yet some- 
thing of it I should remember— canst thou not aid me? — I 
know thou canst” , 

“ Alas ! madam,” replied the lady 

“What !” said Mary, “wilt thou not help us So fart this is 
a peevish adherence to thine own gravei* opinion, which holds 
our talk as folly. But thou art ^urt-bred, and wilt well 
understand me when I say, ^ Queen emman^ Lady Fleming 
to tell her where she led the last brmW* 

With a fhee deadly pale, and a mien as if she were about to 
sink into the earthy the court-bred dame, no longer dating to 
refuse obedience, faltered out— “ Gracious Lady*— if my memory 
eit not— it was at a masque in Holyrood— -at the mamj^e of 
Bebastiam” 
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The unhappy Queen, who hsid hitherto listened with % 
^ehmcholy smile, provoked by the reluctance with *%hich the 
Lady Fleming brought out her 8to:y, at this lU-Med word 
interrupted her with a alirieli so wild and loud that the vaulted 
apartment rang, and l)ofch Roland aud Catherine ^sprung to 
their ^t in the utmost terror and alarm. Meuntimo, Mary 
seemed, by the train of horrible ideas thus suddenly excited, 
surprised not only beyond 8elit»>mmand, but for the moment 
beyond the verge of reaSon. • 

Traitress I” she said to the Lady Fleming, “ thou wouldst 
slay thy sovereign — CJall my French guards — a nm / a moi ! 
mes Frangaift ! — am beset with traitors in mine o^vii palace 
— tliey have murSered my husbaSd— Rescue ! rescue for the 
Queen of Scotland!” ^he* started up from her chair — her 
features, late so exquisitely lovely in their paleness, now in- 
flamed with the fury of frenzy, „and resembling those of a 
Bellona* “Wo will take the field ourself,” she said ; “ warn 
the city— warn Lothian and Fife — safldle our Danish barb, and 
bid f'rench Paris see our petronel be charged 1 — Better to die 
at the head of our brave Scotsmen, like our grandfather at 
Floddea, than of a broken hear^ike our ill-starred lather I” 
“Be patient — be composed, dearest Sovereign,” said Cathe- 
rine : and then, addressing Lady Fleming angrily, she added, 
“ How could you say aught that reminded her of her husband 
The word reached the ear of the unhappy princess, who 
naught it up, speaking with great rapidity. “ Husband 1 — 
what husband 1--nN’ot his most Christian Majesty — he is ill at 
ease-^Jhe cannot mount on horseback.— Not him of the Lennox 
—but it w'iis the Duke of Orkney thou wouldst say.” 

“For God's love, madam, be patient!” said the Lady 
Fleming. 

But the Queen's excited imagination could by no entreaty be 
diverted from its course. “ Bid him come hither to our aid,” 
she said, “ and bring withjhim his lambs, as ha calls them — 
Bowton, Hay of Tallo;, Black Om^ton, and his kinsman Hob 
— Fie ! how swturt they are, and now they smell of sulphur I 
What! closeted with Morton? Nay, if the Douglas and the 
Hopbit^ji hatch the compiot together, the bird, when it breaks 
the shell, will sc^ite Scotland, Will it not, my Fleming ?” 

*‘She grows wilder aud wilder,” said Fleming; “we have 
too many hearers for these strange words.” 
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, ** Boland,” said Catherine^ ‘‘in the name of God, begone! 

You cauBot aid us here — L^ve us to deal with her alone-^ 
Away — away 1** 

^ She thrust him to the ^door of the ante-room ; yet even when 
he had entered that apartment, and shut the door, he could 
still hear the Queen talk in a loud and determined tone, as if 
giving forth orders, imtil at length the voice died away in a 
feeble and continued lamentatka. 

At this crisis Catherine entered the ante-room. “ Be not too 
anxious,” she said, “ the crisis is now over ; but keep the door 
fast — let no one enter until she is more composed. 

“ In the name of God, what does this mean 9” said the page ; 
“or what was there inHhd Z^ady Fleming’s words to excite so 
wild a transport 1” 

“ Oh, the Lady Fleming, the Lady Fleming,” said Catherine, 
repeating the words impatiently ; “ the Lady Fleming is a fool 
— she loves her mistress, yet knows so little how to express her 
love, that wer4^the Queed to ask her for very poison, she^wofild 
deem it a point of duty not to resist her commai)ds. 1 could 
have tom her starched head-tire from her formal head — The 
Queen should have as soon Bad the heart out of my body, as 
the word Sebastian out of my lips — ^That that piece of weaved 
tapestiy should be a woman, and yet not have wit enough to 
tell a lie !” 

“And what was this stoxy of Sebastian?” said the page. 
“ By Beaven, Catherine, you are all riddles alike !” ^ < 

“ You are as great a fool as Fleming,” retuhied the impatient 
maiden ; “ know ye not, that on the night of Henry Damley’s 
murder, and at the blowing up of the Kirk of Field, the Queen’s 
absence was owing to her attending on a masque at Holyrood, 
given by her to grace the marriage of this same Sebastian, who, 
hims^ a favoured servant, married one of her female attend- 
ants, who was near to her person 9” 

“By Saint Giles 1” said the pa^ “I wonder not at her 
passion, but only marvel by^hat f<^getfUlness it was that she 
could urge the Lady Flemir^ with such a question.” 

“ I cannot account for it,” said Catherine ; “ but it Beema* aa 
if great and violent grief and horror sometimes obscure the 
memory, and spread a cloud like that of an exploding cannon 
over the circumstanceiB with which they are accompanied. But 
I may not stay here, Wbece 1 came not to moialke with your 
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vrisdom, but simply to cool my rebutment against that unwise. 
Lady Fleming, iwhich I think hath now somewhat abated, so 
that 1 shall endure her presence witl^out any desire 1x) damage 
either her curch or vasquinei Meanwhile, keep fast that door 
— I would not for my Ufe that any of these heretics saw her 
in the ulohappy "state, which, brought on her agp'it has been 
by the success of their own diabolical plottings, they would 
not stick to call, in their siftffling cant, the judgment of 
Providqpce/’ ® • 

She left the apartment just as the latch of the outward door 
was raised from without. ‘But the bolt which Roland had 
drawn on the insijje, resisted the j^orts of the person desirous 
to enter. “Who is there?” said wseme aloud. 

“ It is I,” replied the fearsli and yet slow voice of the steward 
Dryfesdale. 

“You cannot enter now,\retum^d the youth. 

“And wherefore?” demanded D^fesdale, “^seeing I come 
but t^’do my duty, and inquire what mean tie shrieks from 
the apartment of the Moabitish woman. Wherefore, I say, 
since such is mine errand, can l^ot enter ?” 

“Simply,” replied the youth, “becaui^e the bolt is drawn, 
and I have no fancy to undo it. I have the right side of the 
door to-day, as you had last night.” 

“Thou art ill-advised, thou malapert boy,” replied the steward, 
“ to speak to me in such fashion ; but I shall Morm my Lady 
of tlfltte insolence^’ 

“ The insolence,” said the page, “ is meant for thee only, in 
fair guerdon of thy discourtesy to me. For thy Lady’s infor- 
mation, I have answer more courteous — ^you may say that the 
Queen is ill at ease, and desires to be disturbed neither by 
visits nor messages.” * . 

“ I conjure you, in the name of God,” said the old man, with 
:i^ore solemnity in his tone than he had hitherto used, “ to let 
me know if her malady rejUy gains power on her 1” 

“She will have no aid at yoi^hand, or at your Lady’s — 
wherefore, begone and trouble us no more — ^we neither want, 
not will accept of, aid at your hands,” 

Wi& this positive reply, the steward, grumbling and dissa- 
tisfied, returned down stairs. 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-SECOND. 

f » 

Jt IB flio cuise of kiugB to be atteudoil 
cBy slaves bike &eir Immoura foi ft warrant 
To bleak into the blooily liouae of life. 

And on the linking authority 
To unUeibtand a law. 

King John. 

The Lady of Loelilevon sat alone in her chambci;; endcfivonr 
ing, with hincore but imperfect zeal, to fix her eyes and her 
attention on the black-lettered Bible wliicli lay before her, 
bound in velvet and embroideiy, and adorned with mafi«ive 
silver clasps and knosps But she tbuml her utmost ellorts 
unable to withdraw her mind from the lesenttul recollection of 
wdiab had last night passed lictwixt lu*r and the Queen, in 
which tlie lattef IiimI wuth buch hitter taunt rtmiindcd }ior*.of I^t 
eiuly and lojig-repentcd transgression. 

“ Why,” she said, “ should I resent so deeply that another 
reproaches me wdtli that whiPii I have never wased to make 
iiiatler of blushing to myself ^ and yet, why should this woman, 
wlio reaps — at least, has reapeil — the fruits of my folly, and 
has jostled my eon aside from the throne, why should she, iu 
the face of all my domestics, and of her own, daxe to upbraid 
me with my shame? Is she not in my power? Bopa she 
not feai me? Ha! wily tempter, I will trestle with thee 
strongly, and with h(»ttcr suggestions than my own evil heart 
can supply !” 

She again took up the sacred volume, and was endeavouring 
to fix her attention on its contents, when she was disturlied by 
a tap at the door of the room. It ojiened her command, 
and the steward Bryfesdale entered, and stood before her with 
a gloomy and perturbed expression oit his brow, 

“What has chanced, Bryfesdale,* that tliou lookest thus?” 
said his mistress — “ Have wiore bemi evil tidings of my son, or 
of my gtandcliil(.hcn ?” 

“ No, Lady,” replied Bryfesdale, “ but yoa were d^ejdy in- 
sulted last night, and 1 fear me thou art as deeply aveng^ this 
morning — ^Where is the chaplain ?” 

“ What mean you by liints so dark, and a question so sud- 
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den If The chaplain, as you well know, is absent at Perth uix)«^ 
^11 assembly of Jhe breyirea.” 

“ 1 care not,” answered the steward : *‘he is but^ priest of 
Baal.” . ‘ t ' ' • 

“ Diyfesdale,” said the Lady, sternly, ^‘wlxat mefinest thou? 
1 have ever heaKl, that in the Low Countries than didst herd 
with the Anabaptist preachers, those boars which tear up the 
vintage— But the ministry whi^ suits me and my house must 
content^ my retainers.” • • 

“ 1 would I had good ghostly counsel, though,” replied the 
steward, not. attending to his^inistress’s rebuke, and seeming to 

speak to himself. This woman of Moab”- 

“Speak of herewith reverence,* said the Lady; “she is a 
king^s daughter.” • * 

“ Be it so,” replied Dryfesdale ; “ she goes where there is 
little difference betwixt hey and ^ beggar’s child — Mary of 
Scotland is dying.” 

Dying, and in my castle I” said* the Lady ‘starting up in 
alarm ; “of what disease, or by what accident r’ 

B<5ar patience, Lady. The ministry was mine.” 

“Thine, villain and traitor I— liow didst thou dare” 

“ I heard you insulted, Lady— I heani you demand vengeance 
— I promised you should have it, and I now bring tidings of it.” 
“Dryfesdale, I trust thou ravest ?” said the Lady, 

“ I rave not,” replied the steward, “ That which was writ- 
ten me a million of years ere I saw the light, must be 
executed by me. * She hath that m her veins that, I fear me, 
will sopn stop the springs of life.” 

“ Cniel villain 1” exclaimed the Lady, thou hast not poisoned 
her ?” 

“ And if I had,” said Dryfesdale, “ what does it* so greatly 
merit? Men bane vermin — ^why not rid them of their enemies 
so ? in Italy they will do it for a cruizuodor.” 

“ Cowardly ruftati, begone from my sight 
“ Think better of my Seal, L^,” said the steward, and 
judge not without looking arouhot you. Lindesay, Ruthven, 
and your kinsman Morton, poniarded Bizzio, and yet you now 
see no^j)lood on ^hair , embroidery— the Lord Sempill stabbed 
the Loi^ of San(}uliar — does his bonnet sit a jot more awiy on 
his bn>w ? What noble lives in Soothind who has not u 
share, for policy or revenge, in some such dealing ?— and who 
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^imputes it to them I Be not cheated with names — a dagger or 
a draught work to the same end, and ai^e little unlike — a glaes 
phial imprisons the one, and a leathern sheath the other — one 
d&ls with the brain, the dfcher sluices the blood — ^Yet, I say not 
I gave aught to this lady.” 

What dcrt thou mean by thus dallying wii& me ? ” said the 
Lady ; “ as thou wouldst save thy neck &om the rope it merits, 
tell me the whole truth of th!iB story — thou hast long been 
known a dangerous man.” 

“ Ay, in my master’s service I can be cold and sharp as my 
sword. Be it known to you, that when last on diore, I con- 
sulted with a woman of skill and power, called Nicneven, of 
whom the country has rtm^^ for some brief lime past. Fools 
asked her for charms to make them beloved, misers for means 
to increase their store ; some demanded to know the future — 
an idle wish, since it cannot be altered ; others would haye an 
explanation of the past — idler still, since it cannot be recalled. 
I heard their queries with scorn, and demanded the means of 
avenging myself of a deadly enemy, for I grow old, and may 
trust no longer to Bilboa blade. She gave me a packet — 
^Mix that,’ said she, ^with djfy liquid, and thy vengeance is 
complete.* ” 

“ Villain I and you mixed it with the food of this imprisoned 
Lady, to the dishonour of thy master’s house V* 

‘^To redeem the insulted honour of my master’s house, I 
mixed the contents of the packet with the jar of succory-water ; 
They seldom fail to drain it, and the woman Ifoves it over all.” 

“ It was -a work of hell,” said the Lady Lochleven, botli 
the asking and the granting. — Away, wretched man, let us see 
ifaidbeyet toolate!” 

They Vill not admit us, madam, save we enter by force — 
I have l^en twice at the door, but can obtain no entrance.” 

*^We will beat it level with the ground, if needful-^ And 
hold— summon Bandal hither instantly. — ^Bandal, here is a 
foul and evil chance befallm-^send di a boat instantily to 
Kinross, the Ohamberlain Ll%e Lundin is isaid to have skffl — 
Fetch off, too, that foul witch Nicneven ; she shall first ooun^ 
teract hear own spell, and then be burned to anhes in the island 
of Saint Serf.’*^ Away — away — Tdl them ip hoist sWl and 

* [At aa early period this small island, near the south end of LoehieTeh, 
xxntained a religious house of the Ouldees, dedicated to Saint Serf or Sar- 
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ply oar, as ever they would have good of the Douglab's 
handl” ^ •• 

* ‘‘Mother ificneven* will not be lightly found, w fetebed 
hither on these cgnditions,” jj-nswered^Dryfesdale. 

“Then grant her full assurance of safety — Look to it, for 
thine own life njust answer for this Lady’s recovej*y.” 

“I might have guessed that,” said Dryfesdale, sullenly; 
“ but it is my comfort 1 have Avenged mine own cause, as well 
as yours. She hath sotffed and scripped at me, and encouraged 
her sahey minion of a page to ridicule my stiff gait and slow 
speech. I ^elt it. borne in upon me that I was to be avenged on 
them.” 

“ Go to the weS'tem turret,” sai<Fth(f lady, “ and remain there 
in ward until we see ho^ this gear will terminate. I know tliy 
resolved disposition — thou wilt not attempt escape.” 

“Not were the walls of the turret of egg-shells, and the lake 
sheeted with ice,” said Dryfesdale. “I am well taught, and 
stjpng^in belief, that man docs nought of hiijfself; lie is bat 
the fomn on the billow, which rises, bubbles, and bursts, not 
by its own effort, but by the mightier impulse of fate which 
urges him. Yet, lad^, if I ndj^^vise, amid this zeal for the 
life of the Jezebel of Scotlaaid, forget not what is due to thine 
own honour, and keep the matter secret as you may.” 

So saying, the gloomy fatalist turned from her, and stalked 
off with sullen composure to the place of confinement allotted 
to him. 

IIis*lady caugbrt at his last hint, and only expressed her fear 
that the prisoner had partaken of some unwholesome food, ‘and 
was dangerously ill. The castle was soon alarmed and in con- 
fusion. Eandal was despatched to the shore to fetch off Lundin, 
with such remedies as could counteract poison ; and with farther 
instructions to bring Mother Mcnoven, if she could be found, with 
full power to pledge the Lady of Lochleven’s word for her safety. 

Meanwhile the Lady of i<ochl6ven herself held parley at the 
door of the Queen’s apaitAent, Bj\d in vain urged the page to 
undo it. ^ 

“Foolish boy!” she said, “thine own life and thy Lady's 
are at^take — Open, I say, or we will cause the door to be 
broken Sown.” 

vatms. It afterwards became a cell or priory of the Canon Begnlare of 
iiSaint Angustme, belonging to St. Afadrews.! 

VOL. XL • 2 A 
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, “I may not open the door without my royal mistress's 
orders," answered Roland; “she has been very ill, and now 
she sluiribers — if yon wake her by using violence, let the con- 
sequence be on you and ycftir followers." ^ 

“Was ever woman in a strait so fearful!" exclaimed the 
Lady of Lock’even — “At least, thou rash boy,*. beware that no 
one tastes the food, but especially the jar of succory-water." 

She then hastened to the tmret, where Pryfesdale had com- 
posedly resigned himself to imprisonment. She found him 
reading, and demanded of him, “ Was thy fell potion of speedy 
operation , 

“ Slow," answered the steward. “ The hag asked me which 
I chose — I told her I lov6d a^'slow and sure revenge. ‘ Revenge,* 
said 1, * is the highest-flavoured di*&ug^jb which man tastes upon 
earth, and he should sip it by little and little — not drain it up 
greedily at once.* " , 

“ Against whom, unhappy man, "couldst thou nourish so fell 
a revenge?" ^ 

“I had many objects, but the chief was J;hat insolent 
page.** 

“ The boy ! — thou inhuman tfan,*’ exclaimed the lady ; “ what 
could he do to deserve thy malice ?** 

“He rose in your favour, and you graced him with your 
commissions — that was one thing. He rose in that of George 
Douglas also — ^that was another. He was the favourite of the 
Oalvinistic Henderson, who hated me because my spirit disowns 
a separated priesthood. The Moabitish Queen held him dear 
— winds from each opposing point blew in his favour — the old 
servitor pf your houso was held lightly among ye — above all, 
from the first time I saw his face, I longed to destroy him.** 
“What" fiend have I nurtured in my house!" replied the 
Lady. “May God forgive me the sin of having given thee 
food and raiment !’* 

“You might not choose, Iiadj,** answered the steward. 
“ Long ere this castle was l^ded — Siy, long ere the islet which 
sustains it reared its head jfuove the blue water, I was destined 
to be your faithful slave, and you to be my ungrateful mistress. 
Remember you not when I plunged amid the arictorious S^nch, 
in the time of this lady*s mother, apd brought off your husband, 
when those who had hung at the same breasts with him dared 
not attempt the rescue? — Remember how I pltinged into the 
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lake when your grandson’s skiff was overtaken by the tempest, 
Jjoarded, and sjeered hjer safe to the land. Lady — the servant 
of a Scottish bkron is he who regards not his own Itfe, or tl^at 
of any other, save»his master* And, for the death of the woman, 
I had tried the potion on her sooner, had not Master George 
been her taster.* Her death — would it not be^the happiest 
news that Scotland ever heard? Is she not of the bloody 
Guisian stock, whose sword wa# so often red with the blood of 
God’s saints 1 Is she ifbt the daughter of the wretch«d tyrant 
James,*whom Heaven cast down from his kingdom, and his pride, 
even as the (King of Bal^lon was smitten?” 

“Peace, villain!” said the Ladv — a thousand varied recol- 
lections thronging on her mind at the mention of her royal 
lover’s name ; “ Peace, and disturb not the ashes of the dead — 
of the royal, of the unhappy dead. Head thy Bible ; and may 
God grant thee to avail thyself be^er of its contents than thou 
hast yet done 1” She departed hastily, and as she reached the 
nest apartment, the tears rose in her eyes so h^^stily, that she 
was compelled to stop and use her kerchief to dry them. “ I 
expected not this,” she said, “no more than to have drawn 
water from the dry flint, or sap trom a withered tree, I saw 
with a dry eye the apostasy and shame of George Douglas, the 
hope of my son’s house — the child of my love ; and yet I now 
weep for him who has so long lain in his grave — for him to 
whom I owe it, that his daughter can make a scofling and a 
jest jny name ! But she is his daughter — my heart, hardened 
against her for ^ many causes, relents when a glance of her 
eye places her father unexpectedly before me — and as often 
her likeness to that true daughter of the house of Guise, her 
detested mother, has again confirmed my resolution. But she 
must not — ^must not die in my house, and by so foul*a practice. 
Thank God, the .operation of the potion is slow, and may be 
counteracted. I 'iiH to her apartment once more. But oh 1 
that hardened villain, whonuB fidelity was held in such esteem, 
and had such high proof <5 ! Wl^t miracle can imite so much 
wickedness and so much truth in one bosom !” 

The Lady of Lochleven was not aware how far minds of a 
certaiif.gloomy and determined cast by nature, may be wari>ed 
by a keen sense .of petty iiyuries and insults, combining with 
the love of gall/ and sense of self-interest, and amalgamated 
with the crude, wihl, and indigested fanatical opinions which 
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tflis man had gathered among*' the crazy sectaries of Germany ; 
or how fa^Hhe doctrines of fatalism, w^iich he, had embraced 
so ^decidedly, sear the human conscience, by representing our 
actions as the result of ineVitablc necessity. , 

During her visit to the prisoner, Roland had communicate-d 
to Catherine tlie tenor of the conversation he h^d had with her 
at the door of the apartment. The quick intelligence of that 
lively maiden instantly comprehended the outline of what was 
believed te) have happened, but her prejudf/ces hurried her l>cyond 
the truth. 

“ They meant to have poisoned us,^’ she exclaimed in horror 
** and there stands the fatal liquor which should have done the 
deed ! — Ay, as soon as 'Dodglas ceased to be our taster, our 
food was likely to be fatally sea^bned. Thou, Roland, who 
shouldst have made the essay, wert readily doomed to die with 
us. Oh, dearest Lady Flemipg, pardon, pardon, for the injuries 
r said to you in my anger — your words were prompted by 
Heaven to save\,our lives,' and especially that of the injured 
Queen. But what have we now to do ? that old/crocodtle of 
the lake will be presently back to shed her hypocritical tears 
over our dying agonies — Lady Fleming, what shall we dof^ 

‘‘ Our Lady help us in our need I” she replieii ; ‘Hiow should 
I tell? — ^unless we were to make our plaint to the Regent.’* 
Make our plaint to the devil,” said Catherine, impatiently, 
and accuse his dam at the foot of his burning throne ! — The 
Queen still sleeps — we must gain time. The poisoning hag 
must not know her scheme has miscarried ; the old envenomed 
spider has but too many ways of mending her broken web. — 
The jar of succory-water,” said she — “ Roland, if thou be*st a 
man, help me — empty the jar on the cliimney or from tlic 
window — Aake such waste among the viands as if we had made 
our usual meal, and leave the fragments on cqp and porringer, 
but taste nothing as thou lovest thy life. I will sit by the 
Queen, and tell her at her waking^iii what a fearful jiass we 
stand. Her sharp wit and jcady sprit will teach us what is 
best to be done. Meanwnile, till further notice, observe, 
Roland, that the Queen is in a state of toryior — that Lady 
Fleming is indisposed — that character” (siieaking in 8^*^lowei 
tone) will suit h^ best, and save her wits some lalioux in 
vain. I am net so much indisposed, thou understmidest.” 

** And I ?” said the pige 
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“ YouV* replied Catherine, arc quite well — who thmku 
Jt worth while .to poisQU puppy-dogs or pages'?” *• 

** Does this levity become the time^J” asked the p^ge. , 
<‘It does, it <ioefl,” answered Catherine Seyton; “if the 
Queen approves, I see plainly how this disconcerted attempt 
may do us good^servico.” • 

She went to work while she spoke, eagerly assisted by Roland. 
The breakfast table soon dis|nayed the appearance as if the 
meal Ijad been eaten dh usual ; and the ladies retired as softly 
as possible into the Queen’s sleeping apartment. At a new 
summons of the Lady Lochleven, the page undid the door, and 
admitted her into the anteroom, ^kiii^ her pardon for liaviiig 
withstood her, alleging in excuse* that the Queen had fallen 
into a heavy slumber since she had broken her fast. 

“She has eaten and drunken, then?” said the Lady ol 
liOchleven. , • 

“ Surely,” replied the page, “ according to her p-race’s ordinary 
CMstom, unless upon the fasts of the churcli.” • 

“The jar,” she said, hastily examining it, “it is empty— 
drank the Lady Mary the who^cof this water 

“ A large part, madam ; and I heard ’the Lady Catherine 
Seyton jestingly upbraid the Lady Mary Fleming with having 
taken more than a just share of what lemained, so that but 
little fell to her own lot.” 

“ And are tliey well in health 1” said the Lady of Loclilcveu, 

. “^ 4 a<ly Flemh^,” said the page, “ complains of lethargy, and 

looks duller than usual; and the Lady Catherine of Scyton 
feels her head somewhat more giddy than is her wont.” 

He raised liis voice a little as he said those words, to apprise 
the ladies of the part assigned to each of them, and not, 
perhaps, without the wish of conveying to the ears of Catherme 
the page-like jest which lurked in the allotment. 

“ I will enter the Queen’s bedcliamber,” said the Lady Loch- 
leven ; “ my business is e^’press.’* 

As she advanced to the door, IJp voice of Catherine Seyton 
was heard from within — “ No one can enter here — the Queen 
sleeps.” 

“ I VlU bte controlled, young lady,” replied the Lady of 

Lochleven ; “ there is, I wot, no inner bar, and I will enter in 
your despite.” ' 

“ There is, indeed, no inner bar," answered Catherine, tirnily, 
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but there are the staples wheie that bar should be ; and into 
those stages have I thrust mine arm^ like m ancestress of 
yqur own, ‘'when, better employed than the Douglases of our 
days, she thus defended the bedchamber of hen sovereign against 
murderers.' Tiy your force, then, and see whether a Seyton 
cannot rival ih courage a maiden of the house eff Douglas.” 

I dare not attempt the pass at such risk,” said the Lady of 
Lochleven. “ Strange, that thil Princess, with all that justly 
attaches ‘to her as blameworthy, should' preserve such ^empire 
over the minds of her attendants. — Damsel, I give thee my 
honour that I come for the Queen’s safety and** advantage. 
Awaken her, if thou lovest ^er, and pray her^ leave that I may 
enter— I will retire from'^the door the whilst.” 

*^Thou wilt not awaken the' Queen?” said the Lady 
Fleming. 

“ What choice have we V* said, the ready-witted maiden, 
“ unless you de^.m it better to wait till the Lady Lochleven her- 
self plays lady of the bedetamber. Her fit of patience will not 
last long, and the Queen must be prepared to meet^^her.” 

But thou wilt bring back hfr Grace’s fit by thus disturbing 
her.” 

** Heaven forbid 1” replied Catherine; “but if so, it must 
pass for an effect of the poison. I hope better things, and that 
the Queen will be able when she wakes to form her own judg- 
ment in this terrible crisis. Meanwhile, do thou, dear Lady 
Fleming, practise to look as dull and heavy as the alertness of 
thy spirit will permit.” ' 

Catherine Imeeled by the side of the Queen’s bed, and, 
kissing her hand repeatedly, succeeded at last in awakening 
without almning her. She seemed surjirised to find that she was 
ready dressed, but sate up in her bed, and appeared so perfectly 
composed, that Catherine Seyton, without farther preamble, 
judged it safe to inform her of the predicament in which they 
were placed. Mary turned pale, as^ crossed herself again and 
again, when she heard the Eminent danger in which she had 
stood. But, like the Ulysses of Homer, 

-Hardly waking yet , 

Sprung in ker mind the momentary wit, 

and she at once understood her situation, with^the dangers and 
advantages that attended it. 
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We cannot do better,” she s^id, after her hasty conference 
with Catherine^ pressing her at th^ same time to ^er bosom* 
*and kissing her forehead ; “ we cannot do better than to follow 
the scheme so ^jappily depsed by '‘thy quick wit and held 
affection. Undo the door to the Lady LocliJeven-^Slie shall 
meet her matcl^ in art, though not in perfidy, fleming, flraw 
close the curtain, and get thee behind it — thou art a better 
tire-woman than an actress ; ido but breathe heavily, and, if 
thou wilt, groan slightly, and it will top thy part. Hai*k ! they 
come. • Now, Catherine of Medicis, may thy spirit inspire mo, 
for a cold northern brain is too blunt for this scene !” 

Ushered by Catherine Seyton, and stepping as light as she 
could, the Lady Lochleven was sliowit into the twilight apart- 
ment, and conducted t^ the side of the couch, where Mary, 
pallid and exhausted from a sleepless night, and the subsequent 
agitation of the morning, lay extended so listlessly as might 
well confirm the worst fearfi of hei? hostess. 

^ Now, God forgive us our sins t’* said th^ Lady of Loch- 
leven, forgetting her pride, and throwing herlelf on her knees 
by the side of the bed ; It is too true — She is murdered 
“Who is in the chamber ?”%ltid Mary, as if awaking from a 
heavy sleep. “Seyton, Fleming, where are you? I heard a 
strange voice. Who waits? — Call Courcelles.” 

“ Alas ! her memory is at Holyrood, though her body is at 
Lochleven, — Forgive, madam,” continued the Lady, “ if I call 
youj attention to mo — I am Margaret Erskine, of the house of 
Mar,1t)y marriage Lady Douglas of Lochleven." 

“01\^oiir gentle hostess,” answered the Queen, “who hath 
such care of our lodgings and of oiu diet — ^We cumber you too 
much and too long, good Lady of Lochleven ; but we now trust 
your task of hospitality is well-nigh ended.” • 

“Her words go like a knife through my heart,” said the 
Lady of LochleVen — “With a breaking heart, I pi ay your 
Grace to toll me what is tout ailment, that aid may be liad, ii 
there be yet time.*' • ^ 

“Nay, my ailment," replied tite Queen, “is nothing worth 
telling, or worth a leech's notice — my limbs feel heavy — my 
heart ieels cold-w-a prisoner's limbs and heart are rarely other- 
wise— fresh air, mothinks, and freedom, would soon revive me ; 
but as the Estates have ordered it, death alone can break my 
piison-doors." 
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“Were it possible, madaiKi,” said the Lady, ‘‘that your 
liberty cotf d restore your perfect healrti, I wopld myself en- 
counter tho resentment of the Hegent — of my son. Sir William 
— r)f my whole friends, rather thai^ you should meet your fate 
in this Cfjstle.” 

“ Alas ! mftdam,” said the Lady Fleming, wko conceived the 
tiine propitious to show that her own address bad been held too 
lightly of; “it is but trying 4, hat good freedom may work 
upon us for myself, I think a free widk on the greensward 
would do me much good at heart.” 

The Lady of Loclileven rose from the bedside, and darted a 
penetrating look at the elder valetudinaiy. “ Are you so evil- 
disposed, Lady Fleming ‘ * 

“Evil-disposed indeed, madam, ^ replied the court dame, 
“ and more especially since breakfast.” 

“ Help ! ^lelp !” exclaimed ^Catherine, anxious to break off’ a 
conversation which boded her sdierries no good ; “ help ! I say, 
help ! the Qneeh is about to pass away. Aid Lady Lock- 
leven, if you be a woman !” / 

The Lady hastened to support the Queen*s head, who, ♦tuni 
ing her eyes towards her with aii^air of great languor, exclaimed, 
“Thmiks, my dearest Lady of Lochleven — notwithstanding 
some passages of late, I have never misconstrued or misdoubted 
your affection to our house. It was proved, as I have heard, 
before I was born.” 

The Lady Lochleven sprung from the floor on which sl\p4iad 
tigain knelt, and, having paced the apartment fn great disorder, 
flung open the lattice, as if to get air. 

“Now, Our Lady forgive me!” said Catherine to herself. 
“How deep must the love of sarcasm be implanted in the 
breasts of ns women, since tho Queen, with all her sense, will 
risk ruin rather tlian rein in her wit I” She then adventured, 
stooping over the Queen’s person, to press her arm with her 
Ixand, saying, at the same time, !^or God’s sake, madam, 
restrain yourself’!” p * 

“ Thou art too forward, mJSden,” said the Queen ; but imme- 
diately added, iu a low whisper, “Forgive me, Catherine; but 
when I felt the hag’s muideroas hands busy*about mj^head 
and neck, I felt such <lisgust and hatred, that I must have said 
something, or died But I will be schooled to better behaviour 
—only see that thou let her not touch me." 
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Gt)d be praised I” said the Lady Lochlcveu, witl^- 
^ drawing her Ijead frojn the window, ‘‘ the boat consss aa fast as 
* sail ami oar can send wood through water. It brings tlie leech 
and a female — Qertainly, fr^)m the Aippearance, the very person 
1 was in quest of. Were she but well out of this "castle, witli 
our honour saf«^ I would that she were on the toji of the wilde-^t 
mountain m Norway ; or I would I had been there m 3 ^self, ere 
I had undertaken this trust.” • 

While she thus (depressed herself, standing apart at one 
wiuddw, Roland Graimc, from the other, watched the boat 
bursting through the waters of the lake, which glided fiom its 
side in npple and in foam. lie, too, became sensible, that at 
the stern was sefited the medical fDhafnberlain, clad m las black 
velvet cloak ; and tha^ biff own relative, Magdalen Grflcjnie, in 
her assumed character of Mother Nicnevon, stood in the bow, 
her hands clasped together, anc^ pointed towards the castle, 
and her attitude, even at that distance, expre.ssing enthusiastic 
^erness to arrive at the landing*place. TjjTey arrived there 
accordingly, and while the supposed witch was detained in a 
room beneath, the physician was ushered to the Queen’s apart- 
ment, which he entered witfi^all due pfbfessional solemnity. 
Catherine had, in the meanwhile, fallen back from the Queen’s 
bed, and taken an opportunity to whLsfier to Rohind, ‘‘Me- 
thinks from the information of the threadbare velvet cloak 
and the solemn beard, there would l>e little trouble m haltering 
yonder ass. But thy grandmother, Roland — thy grandmother’s 
zeal will ruin m?, if she get not a hint to dissemble ” 

RolOiUd, without reply, glided towards the door of the apart- 
ment, crossed the parlour, and safely entered tlie ante-chamber ; 
ljut when he attempted to pass farther, the word “ Back ! 
Back !” echoed from one to the other, by two men ’armed with 
carabines, convinced him that the Lady of Lochleven’s suspicions 
had not, even in the midst of her alarms, been so far lulled to 
sleep as to omit the pre^ition of stationing sentinels on her 
prisoners. He was comf^od, therefore, to return to the par- 
lourj or audience-chamber, in whiSh he found the Lady of the 
castle in conference with her learned leech. 

“ A truce with your cant phrase and your solemn foppeiy, 
Lundm,” in such terms she a(5Costod the man of art, and let 
me know instaiitly, if thou const tell, whether this lady hath 
swallowed aught that is less than wholesome V 
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“ Nay, but, good lady — honoured patroness —to whom I am 
alike bondsiaan in my medical and oiKcial^capacity, deal reason- ^ 
ably with me. If this, mine illustiious patient, not answer ' 
a question, saving with sighs and mpans — if that other honour- 
able lady will do nought but yawn in my face when I inquire 
after the diagnostics — and if that other young»damsel, who I 

profess is a comely maiden” 

“ Talk not to me of comelines*! or of damsels,” said the Lady 
of Lochleyen, “I say, are they evil-disposed 1 — In one word, 
man, have they taken poison, ay or no 

“Poisons, madam,” said the learned leech, “are, of various 
sorts. There is your animal poison, as the lepus marinus, as 
mentioned by Dioscoridei# anti Galen — there ‘are mineral and 
semi-mineral poisons, as those compounded of sublimate regu- 
lus of antimony, vitriol, and the arsenical salts — there are yoiu* 
poisons from herbs and vegetables, as the aqua csymbalariae, 

opium, aconitiim, cantharides, and the like — there are also” 

“ Now, out up‘on thee for* a learned fool 1 and I myself am up 
better for expecting an oracle from such a log,” said the Lady. 

“Nay, but if your ladyship will have patience — if 1 knew 
what food they have partaken of,^or could see but the remnants 
of what they have last eaten — ^for as to the external and internal 
symptoms I can discover nought like ; for, as Galen saith in his 

second book de Antid^tis ” 

“Away, fool!” said the Lady; “send me that hag hither; 
she shall avouch what it was that she hath given to the wretch 
Diyfesdale, or tlie pUniewinks and thumbikini^ shall wrench it 
out of her finger-joints 1” 

“ Art hath no enemy unless the ignorant,” said the morti- 
fied Doctor; veiling, however, his remark under the Latin 
version, anc^ stepping apart into a comer to watch the result. 

In a minute or two Magdalen Greeme entered the apartment, 
dressed as we have described her at the revel, but with her 
muffier thrown back, and all aifi^tion of disguise. She 
was attended by two guards, |.of wEdbe presence she did not 
seem even to be conscious, anff who followed her with an air of 
embarrassment and timidity, which was probably owing to 
their belief in her supernatural power, coupled with the effect 
produced by her bold and undaunted demeanour. She con- 
fronted the Lady of Lochleven, who seemed to eidure with high 
disdain the confidence of her air and manner. 
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Wretcbea woman ! ” said Lady, after essaying for a 
ment to bear Jier dowji, before she addressed her, b^^the stately 
* severity of her look, “ what was that powder whi(^ thou didst 
give to a servant of this hoi^se, by n&me Jasper Dryfesdale, that 
he might work out with it some slow and secret vengeance 1 — 
Confess its natwre and properties, or, by the honour of Douglas, 
I give thee to fire and stake before the sun is lower !** 

Alas !*’ said Magdalen G^me m reply, “and when became 
a Douglas or a Douglas’s man so unfurnished of hig means of 
revenl^e, that he should seek them at the hands of a itoor and 
solitaiy wpman? The towers in which your captives pine 
away into unpitied graves, yet stand fast on their foundation — 
the crimes wrotight in them h^e fiot yet burst their vaults 
asunder — your men hpve •still their cross-bows, pLstolets, and 
daggers — why need you seek to herbs or charms for the exe- 
cution of your revenges V* ^ 

“ Hear me, foul hag,” said the Lady Lochleven, — “ but what 
%vails speaking to theel — Bring •Dryfesdalg* hither, and let 
them be confronted together.” 

“You may spare your retainers the labour,” replied Magdalen 
Grmme. “ I come not here to Be confrontcTd with a base groom, 
nor to answer the interrogatories of James’s heretical leman 
— I came to speak with the Queen of Scotland — Give place 
there !” 

And while the Lady Lochleven stood confounded at her 
boldness, and at the reproach she had cast upon Iier, Magdalen 
Grmme strode |fest her into the bedchamber of the Queen, and, 
kneeling on the floor, made a salutation as if, in the Oriental 
fashion, she meant to touch the earth with her forehead. 

“Hail, princess !” she said, “hail, daughter of many a King, 
tut graced above them all in that thou art called*to suffer for 
the true faith 1— hail to thee, the pure gold of whoso crown has 
been tried in the seven-times heated furnace of affliction — ^hear 
the comfort which God ^d our Lady send thee by the mouth 
of thy unworthy servanC — Butffirst” — and stooping her head 
she crossed herself repeatedly, 3nd, still upQn her knees, ai> 
peared to be rapidly reciting some formula of devotion. 

“ Seize her, and drag her to the massy-more I — ^to the deepest 
dungeon with the sorceress, whose master, the devil, could 
alone have inspired her with boldness enough to insult the 
mother of Douglas in his own castle ! ” 
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Thus spoke the incensed I<3.dy of Lochleven, but the physi 
clan presuu&sd to interpose. ^ ^ 

I pray of you, honoured ruadain, she be permitted to take 
her* course without interruption, iperadventuije we shall learn 
something concerning the nostrum she hath ventured, contrary 
to law and tli^rules of art, to adhibit to these dailies, thi*ough 
the medium of the steward Dryfesdale.” 

‘^For a fool,” rejdied the LAdy of Lochleven, “thou hast 
counselled* wisely — I will bridle my reseatment till their con- 
ference be over.” 

“ God foibid, honoured lady,” said Doctor Lundin,, “ that you 
should suppress it longer — nothing may more endanger the 
frame of your honoured l)ddy f and truly, if thbio be witchcraft 
in this matter, it is held by the 'vulgar, and even by solid 
authors on Demonology, that three scruples of the ashes of the 
witch, when she hath been well and carefully burned at a stake, 
is a gland (Jatholicon in suclii matter, even as they prcscril^ 
crinu cams rahiii% a hair df the dog that bit the patient, ip 
cases of hydrophobia. I wairant neither treatment, -^boing out 
of the regular practice of the schools ; bub in the present case, 
there can be little harm in tryiJig the conclusion upon this old 
necromani^er and quacksalver — fiat expeTimenMm (as we say) 
%)i corjxne mZv.” 

“ Peace, fool ! ” said the Lady, “ she is about to speak.” 

At that moment Magdalen Gramo arose from her knees, 
and turned her countenance on the Queen, at the same ^tkne 
advancing her foot, extending her arm, and as^ming the mien 
and attitude of a sibyl in frenzy. As her grey hair floated back 
from beneath her coif, and her eye gleamed fire from under its 
shaggy eyebrow, the effect of her expressive, though emaciate^ 
features wass heightened by an enthusiasm approaching to 
insanity, and her appearance struck with awp all who were 
present. Her eyes for a time glanced wildly around, as if 
seeking for something to aid her ij^„»collocting her powers of 
expression, and her lips had a« nervmA and quivering motion, 
m those of one who would fain speak, yet rejects as inadequate 
the v/ords which present themselves, Mary herself caught the 
infection as if by a sort of magnetic mfluemio, and rising 
herself from her bed, without being able to withdraw her eyes 
from those of Magdalen, waited sis if for tito oracle of a 
Pythoness. She waited not long, for no sooner had the enthU' 
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siast collected herself, than her ^aze became intensely steady, 
her features assumed a determined energy, and whe.^ she began 
•to spealc, the 'words 'Howed from her with a proftise fluency, 
which might have passed for insphation, and which, perhd.x)s, 
she herself mistook for such. 

“ Arise,” she^said, “ Queen of France and of Ejigland 1 Arise, 
Lioness of Scotland, and be not dismayed though the nets of 
the hunters have encircled th#e I Stoop not to feign with the 
false ones, whom thoi^ shalt soon meet in the field, Tlie issue 
of battle is with the God of armies, but by battle* thy cause 
shall be tried. Lay aside, then, the arts of lower mortds, and 
assume those which become a Queen I True defender of the 
only true faith, the armoury of haaven is open to thee ! Faith- 
ful daughter of the Church, take the keys of Saint Peter, to 
bind and to loose ! — Royal Princess of the land, take the sword 
of Saint Paul, to smite and to shear 1 There is darkness in thy 
deistiny ; — ^but not in thesS towei%, not under the mle of their 
haughty mistress, shiill that destiny be closedv-In otlier lands 
tne lioness may crouch to the power of the Figress, but not in 
her own — not in Scotland shdl the Queen of Scotland long 
remain captive — nor is the fat^ef the royal Stewart in the hands 
of the traitor Douglas. Let the Lady of Lochleveu double her 
bolts and deepen her dungeons, they shall not retain tht^e — 
each element shall give thee its assistance ere thou shalt continue 
captive — the land shall lend its earthquakes, the water its waves, 
the; air its tempests, the fire its devouring flames, to desolate 
this •house, rather than it shall continue the place of thy 
ca})tivfe — Hear this, and tremble, all ye who fight against the 
light, mx she says it, to whom it hath been assured'!” 

She was silent, and the astonished physician said, “ If there 
^as ever an Energumene, or possessed demoniac, in our days, 
there is a devil speaking with that woman^s tongue 1” 

Practice,” Said the Lady of Lochleven, recovering her sur- 
prise; ^'here is all practice and imposture — To the dungeon 
with her !” 

“ Lady of Lochleven,” said M«ry, arising from her bed, and 
coining forward with her wonted dignity, “ ere you make arrest 
Oil any one in ,our presence, hear me but one word. I have 
done you some wrong — I believed you privy to the murderous 
purpose of yoi^ vassal, and I deceived you in suffering you to 
believe it had*taken effect T did vou wrong, Lady of Loch- 
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leven, for I perceive your purpose to aid me was sincere. We 
tiiated not jjf the liquid, nor are we now sick, save that we 
languish for, our freedom.” 

It is avowed like Maiyiof Scotland,” said Magdalen Graeme; 
“ and know,, besides, that had the ^jueen drain^ the draught 
to the dregs, ^it was harmless as the water a sainted 
spring. Trow*ye, proud woman,” she added, addressing herself 
to the Lady of Lochleven, “ tha{, I — I — would have been the 
wretch to put poison in the hands of a servant or vassal of the 
house of Lochleven, knowing whom that house contained 1 as 
soon would I have furnished drug to slay my own daughter !” 

*‘Am I thus bearded in mine own castle!” said the Lady; 
“ to the dungeon with heit! — che shall abye what is due to the 
vender of poisons and practiser of witchcraft.” 

“Yet hear me for an instant, Ladfy of Lochleven," said 
‘Mary; “and do you,” to Magdalen, “be silent at my com- 
mand. — ^Your steward, lady, ‘nas bjr confession attempted my 
life, and those of^my household, and this woman hath done he^p 
best to save theni, by furnishing him with what was charmless, 
in place of the fatal drugs which he expected, Methinks I 
propose to you but a fair exchange when I say I forgive your 
vassal with all my heart, and leave vengeance to God, and to 
his conscience, so that you also forgive the boldness of this 
woman in your presence ; for we trust you do not hold it as a 
crime, that she substituted an innocent beverage for the mortal 
poison which was to have drenched our cup.” » 

“ Heaven forefend, madam,” said the Lady,«“ that I should 
account that a crime which saved the house of Douglas from 
a foul breach of honour and hospitality ! We have written to 
OUT sou touching oiu: vassal’s delict, and he must abide his 
doom, which will most likely he death. Touching this 
woman, her trade is damnable by Scripture, and is mortally 
punish^ by the wise laws of our ancestry — she ‘also must abide 
her doom.” 

“ And have I then,” said the QueSfiJt “ no claim on the house 
of Lochleven for the wrong *t have so nearly suffered within 
their walls 1 I ask but in requital, the life of a frail and aged 
woman, whose brain, as yourself may judge, sterns somewvhat 
affected by years and suffering.” 

“ If the Lady Mary,” replied the inflexible Lad^ of Lochleven, 
“hath been mimeed with wrong in the house of Douglas, it 
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may be regarded as some compensation, that her complots have 
cost that house the exile of a valfled son.” 

• Plead no Tmore foi* me, my gracious Sovereign, said Mag- 
dalen Grseme, nor abase yourself ix> ask so muci as a grey 
hair of my head at her hmids. 1 knew the risk ,at which I 
served my Church and my Queen, and was ever prompt to pay 
my poor life as the ransom. It is a comfort to’ think, that in 
slaying me, or in restraining gny freedom, or even in injuring 
that single grey halr,^tbe house, whose honour she boasts so 
highlji^ will have filled up the measure of their shahie by the 
breach of their solemn written assurance of safety.” — ^And taking 
from her bSsom a paper, she handed it to the Queen. 

*^It is a solemn assurance of#af^y in life and limb,” said 
Queen Maiy, with space Jk) come and go, under the hand and 
seal of the Ohambcrlain*of Kinross, granted to Magdalen Grseme, 
commonly called Mother Nicneven, in consideration of her con- 
senting to put herself, for the ^ce of twenty-four hours, if 
required, within the iron gate of tha Castle of Lochleven.” 

* ** Knave !” said the Lady, turning to the Chamberlain, “ how 
dared you grant her such a protection 1 ” 

“ It was by your Ladyshii^ orders, transmitted by Eandal, 
ast he can bear witness,” replied Doctor Lundin ; nay, I am 
only like the pharmacopolist, who compounds the drugs after 
the order of the mediciner.” 

“I remember — I remember,” answered the Lady; “but I 
me^t the assurance only to be used in case, by residing in 
another jurisdiction, she could not have been apprehended under 
our warrant.” 

“Nevertheless,” said the Queen, “the Lady of Lochlevcn 
is bound by the action of her deputy in granting the assur- 
ance.” . 

“ Madam,” replied the Lady, “ the house of Douglas have 
never broken their safe-conduct, and never will — too deeply did 
th^ suffer by such a breach of trust, exercised on themselves, 
when your Grace’s ancedMfT^^e second James, in defiance of 
the rights of hospitality, and of •his own written assurance of 
safety, poniarded the brave Earl of Douglas with his own hand, 
and ^thin two yards of the social board, at which he had just 
before sat the Kiog of Scotland’s honoured guest” 

“Methinks,’>said the Queen, carelessly, “in consideration of 
BO very recenrand enormous a tragedy, which T think only 
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chanced some six-score years a-gone, the Douglases should haye 
siiowii themselves less tenacioha of the company of their eove* 
reigns^ thai\ you, Lady of Lochleven, sceiit to be 6f mine/' ' 

‘i Let Randal,” said the Lady, take the hag back to Kinross, 
and set lier.at fidl liberty, discharging her from our bounds in 
futme, on peril of her head. — ^And let your \jisdom,” to the 
Chamberlain, '‘keep hel: company. And fear not for your 
character, though I send you h\ such company ; for, granting 
her to be a witch, it would be a waste of feggots to Inim you for 
a wizard/** * 

The crest-fallon GJiamberlain was preparing to depart; ])ut 
Miigdalen Gneme, collecting herself, was about to reply, when 
the Queen interposed, sayhig, c‘ Good mother, we heartily thank 
you for your unfeigned zeal towards* our person, and pray you, 
as our liege-woman, that you abstain ffom whatever may load 
you into personal danger ; and, farther, it is our will that you 
depart without a word of fai'i^her parley with any one in this 
castle. For thy«prcsettt giuardon, take this small reliquary — ^it 
was given to us by our uncle the Cardinal, and hath had the 
benediction of the Holy Father himself ; — and now depaii; in 
peace and in silence. — For you,*' learned sir,** continued tlie 
Queen, advancing to the Doctor, who made his reverence in^a 
manner doubly embarrassed by the awe of the Queen’s presence, 
which made him fear to do too little, and by the apprehension 
of his lady’s displeasure, in case he should chance to do too 
much — “ for you, learned sir, as it was not your fault, thoygh 
surely our own good fortune, that we did not na^d your skill at 
this time, it would not become ns, however circumstanced, to 
suffer our leech to leave us without such guerdon as we can 
offer/* 

With the^e words, and with the grace which never forsook 
her, though, in the present case, there might lurk under it a 
little gentle ridicule, she offered a- small embroidered purse to 
the Chamberlain, who, with extended hand and arched back, 
his learned face stooping until^te'pSipiognomist might have 
practised the metoposcopicah science upon it, as seen from 
behind betwixt his gambadoes, was about to accept of the 
professional recompense offered by so fair as w^ as illustrious 
a band. But the Lady interposed, and, regarding the Cham- 
berlain, said aloud, Ko servant of our house, w&hout instaantly 
relinquisbing that character, and incurring withal our highest 
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displeasure, shall dare receive aii|r gratuity at the hand of thq 
JLiady Mary.” , •• 

Sadly and islowly the Ohamberlain raised his depressed sta- 
ture into the pe^ndicular* attitude* and left the apartment 
d^ectedly, followed by Magdalen Grssme, after, 'wdth mute but 
expressive gesture, she had kissed the reliquary 'wth which tlie 
Queen had presented her, and, raising her clasped hands and 
uplifted eyes towards Heavenfhad seemed to entreat a bene- 
diction upon the royal liame. As she left the castle, aond went 
towards the quay where the boat lay, Roland Graeme, anxious 
to communicate with her if possible, threw himself in hto: way, 
and might have succeeded in exchanging a few words with her, 
as she was guards only by the dfejeAed Ohamberlain and his 
halberdiers, but she se^ed to have taken, in its most strict 
and literal acceptation, the command to be silent which she 
had received from the Queen ; for^^ to the repeated signs of her 
grandson, she only replied Cy laying her finger on her lip. Dr. 
I^indin was not so reserved. Regret* for the hq/idsome gratuity, 
and for the compulsory task of self-denial imposed on him, had 
grieved the spirit of that wortl^ officer and learned mediciner — 
“ Even thus, my friend,” said ne, squeezing the page’s hand jxs 
he bade him farewell, is merit rewarded. I came to cure this 
unhappy Lady — and I profess she well deserves the trouble, for, 
say what they will of her, she hath a most winning manner, a 
sweet voice, a gracious smile, and a most majestic wave of her 
. hand. If she was not poisoned, say, my dear Master Roland, 
was that fault of mine, I being ready to cure her if she had 'i — 
and now I am denied the permission to accept my well-earned 
honorarium — 0 Galen ! O Hippocrates ! is the graduate’s cap 
a^d doctor’s scarlet brought to this pass ! Frustm fattgamm 
remeddis asgros /” • 

He wiped hi% eyes, stepped on the gunwale, and the boat 
pushed off from the shore, and went merrily across the lake, 
which was dimpled by the^jjjg^mer wind*^ 

* A romancQT, to uae a Scottish phrafefwants but a hair to make a tetheT 
of. The whole detail of the steward’s supposed conspiracy against the 
life of Mary, is grounded upon an expression in one of her letters, which 
affirms,* that Jaspew Dryfesdale, one of the Laird of Lochleven's servants, 
had threatened to murder William Douglas (for his share in the Queen’s 
escape), and averr^ that ho would plant a dagger in Mary’s own heait. — 
Cn>T,WEns’ Life of Qwten Mary, vol. i. p. 278- 
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GEATTER THIRTY^THIRD. 

Death distant « — No, alas I he’s ever with us, 

A.td shakes the daii at us in all our actiifgs ; 

He luiks within our cup, while we’re in health ; 

Sits hy our sick-bud, ni^cks our medicines ; 

We cannot walk, or sit, or rule, travel* 

' But Death is by to seize us when he lists. 

Tms Sl>ANISH Fathkk. 

From tlie a^fitating scene in the Qucen*s presence-chamber, the 
Lady ol* Lochleven retreaVed her own apartlhent, and ordered 
the steward to be called before her. ' 

“Have they not disanned thee, Dryfesdalel” she said, on 
seeing him enter, accoutred as usual with sword and dagger. 

‘‘Nol” replied the old man; ‘^how should they? — Your 
ladyship, wheiiVou commS-nded me to ward, said nought ,of 
laying down my arms ; and I think none of your meidials, with- 
out your order, or your son’s, dare approach Jasper Diyfesdale 
for such a purpose. — Shall I ndw give up my sword to you? — 
it is worth little now, for it has fought for your house till it is 
worn do^vu to old iron, like the pantler’s old ebippiug-knife.” 

You have attempted a deadly crime — ^poison under tnist.” 

‘‘Under trust? — hem! — I know not what your ladyship 
thinks of it, but the world without tliinks the trust was^gSven 
you even for that very end ; and you would Mive been well off 
had it been so ended as I proposed, and you neither the worse 
nor the wiser.” 

“Wretch !” exclaimed the Lady, “and fool as well as villain, 
who could hot even execute the crime he had planned I” 

“ I bid as fair for it as man could,” replied ^ Dryfesdale ; “ 1 
went to a woman — a witch and a Papist — if I found not poison, 
it was because it was otherwise pretotined. I tried fair for it ; 
but the half-done job may be (^ui^,"1f,you wtU.” 

“ Villain ! I am even now about to send off an exi)res8 mes- 
sengw to my son, to take order how thou shouldst he disposed 
of. Prepare thyself for death, if thou canst.” ^ 

“He that looks on death, Lady,” answered Diyfesdate, “as 
that which he may not shun, and which has rh own fixed and 
certain hour, is ever prepared for it. He that is hanged in 
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May will eat no flatmes * in mid^mmer — so there is the moan 
made for the o}d servipg-man. But whom, pray I, ««nd you on 
so fair an errand V' • 

“ There will no lack o^messengdrs,” answered his mistrfiss. 

“By my hand, but there will,” replied the old HKin; “your 
castle is but poorly manned, considering the wa^^jhes that you 
must keep, having this charge — ^There is the warder, and two 
others, whom you discarded fo#tainpering with Master George ; 
then for the warder*s»tower, the bailie, the donjon-j-five men 
mount* each guard, and the rest must sleep for the most part in 
their clothes. To send away^another man, were to harass the 
sentinels to death — ^unthrifty misuse for a household. To take 
in new soldiers v?^ere dangerous, tUb cllarge requiring tried men. 
I see but one thing for — i will do your errand to Sir William 
Douglas myself.” 

“ That were indeed a resourc^!^ — ^And on what dfiy within 
twenty years would it be donel” said the Lady. 

« “ Even with the speed of man aftd horse, ”^8aid Dryfesdale ; 
“ for though I care not much about the latter days of an old 
serving-man^B life, yet I woul(^ like to know as soon as may be, 
whether my neck is mine own dt the hangmau^s.” 

“ Boldest thou thy own life so lightly 1” said the Lady. 

“ Else I had recked more of that of others,” said the pro- 
destinarian — “ What is death ? — ^it is but ceasing to live — ^And 
what is living 1— a weary return of light and darkness, sleeping 
being hungered and eating. Your dead man needs 
neither -candle ilor ejan, neither fire nor feather-bed ; and tlie 
joineria. chest serves him for an eternal frieze-jerkin.” 

“ Wretched man ! believest thou not that after cleath comes 
the judgment?" 

“Lady,” answered Dryfesdale, “as my mistress,* I may not 
dispute your words ; but, as spiritually speaking, you are still 
but a burner of liridcs in Egypt, ignorant of the fr^om of the 
saints ; for, as was well shqjga to me by that gifted man, Nico- 
laus Schoefferbach, who ^asnS,rlyred by the bloody Bishop of 
Munster, he cannot sin who dotfi but execute that which is 
predestined, since” — — 

“ Silence !” said the Lady, interrupting him, — “Answer me 
not with thy bold and presumptuous blasphemy, but hear me. 

Thou hast beeii/long the servant of our house” 

* Pmigidicas. 
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The born servant of the ^Douglas — ^they have had the best 
of me — Iitserved them since I left Lockerbie: I vas then ten 
years old, and you may soon add the threescore to it.” 

^‘Thy foul attempt had* miscarrifd, so thou, art guilty only in 
intention. • It were a deserved deed to hang thee on the warder’s 
tower ; and y^^.t in thy present mind, it were hut giving a soul 
to Satan. I take thine offer, then — Go hence — here is my 
packet — I will add to it but a kne, to desire him to send me a 
faithful servant or two to complete the^'garrison. Let my son 
deal with you as he will. If thou art wise, thou wilt make for 
Lockerbie so soon as thy foot touches dry land, ,and let the 
packet find another bearer ; at all rates, look it miscarries not.” 

‘‘Nay, madam,” replied he — “I was bofn, as I said, the 
DougWs servant, and I will be no cojbie-messenger* in mine 
old age — your message to your son shall be done as truly by 
me as if it concerned another man’s neck. I take my leave of 
your honour.” 

The Lady issued her commands, and the old man was ferried 
over to the shore, to proceed on his extraordinary pilgrimage. 
It is necessary the reader should accompany him on his journey, 
which Providence had determined should not be of long duration. 

On arriving at the village, the steward, although his disgrace 
had transpired, was readily accommodated with a horse, by the 
Chamberlain’s authority; and the roads being by no means 
esteemed safe, he associated himself with Auchtermuchty, the 
common carrier, in order to travel in his company to Edmburgh. 

Ths worthy waggoner, according to tl^e e^blished custom 
of all carriers, stage-coachmen, and other persons in pubUc 
authority, fi'om the earliest days to the present, never wanted 
good reasons for stopping upon the road as often as he would ; 
and the place which had m^t captivation for him as a resting- 
place was a change-house, as it was termed, not very distant 
from a romantic d^, well known by the name of Kiery-oraig8.t 
Attractions of a kind very different from those which arrested 
the progress of John AuchteraWSB^and his wains, still con- 
tinue to hover round tliis rbmantic spot, and none has visited 
its vicinity without a desire to remain long and to return soon. 

Arrived near his favourite howff^ not all the authority of 

* A messenger who either Teton^ not at ail, or too 

late ; allucling to Noah’s raven, — Jamecitw.} ^ 

+ Note L. Kleiy Craigs. 
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Diyfesdale (much diminished ini^^ by the rumours of his dis- 
grace) could prevail on the carrier, obstinate as the bsutes whicfi 
*he drove, to pass on \^thout his accustomed halt, for which the 
distance he had travelled famished little or no pretence. Old 
Keltie, the landlord, who has bestowed his name on* a bridge in 
the neighbourhood of his quondam dwelling, receded the carrier 
with his usual festive cordiality, and adjourned with him into 
the house, under pretence of important business, which, 1 be- 
lieve, consisted in th«ir emptying together a mutc^jldn stoup 
of usijuebaugh. While the worthy host and his guest were 
thus employ^, the discarded steward, with a double portion of 
moroseness in his gesture and look, walked discontentedly into 
the kitchen of the place, which occupied hut by one guest. 
The stranger was a slight ^gure, scarce above the age of boy- 
hood, and in the dress of a page, but bearing an air of haughty 
aristocratic boldness and even insolence in his look and manner, 
that might have made Dfyfesdale conclude he had pretensions 
Ijf superior rank, had not his experience taught him how fre- 
quently these airs of superiority were assumed by the domestics 
and military retainers of the Scottish nobility,— “ The pilgrim’s 
morning to you, old sir,” said youth ; “you come, as I think, 
from Lochleven Castle — What news of our bonny Queen] — a 
fairer dove was never pent up in so wretched a dovecot.’* 

“ They that speak of Lochleven, and of those whom its walls 
contain,” answered Dryfesdale, “speak of what concerns the 
Douglas ; and they who speak of what concerns the Douglas, 
do ix at their # 

“ Do, you speak from fear of them, old man, or would you 
make a quarrel for them? — I should have deemed your age 
might have cooled your blood,” v 

“ Ifever, while there are empty-pated coxcombs a^ each comer 
to keep it warm.” 

“ The sight of thy grey hairs keeps mine cold,” said the boy, 
who had risen up and now sat down again. 

“ It is well for thee, 9 ^ cooled it with this holly-rod,” 
replied the steward. “ I think%iou be’st one of those swash- 
bucklers, who brawl in alehouses and taverns; and who, if 
wordi> were pikes, and oaths were Andrew Ferraras, would 
soon ^lace the religion of Babylon in the land once more, and 
the woman of l^ab upon the throne,” 
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“ Now, by Saint Bonnet o^Seyton,” said the youth, ** I will 
strike theej-on the face, thou foul-mouthe^ old rajjing heretic V* 
‘‘Saint Beiinet of Seyton !” echoed the steward; “a proper' 
wairant is Saint Bennet^sJ and for^^a proper i|est of wolf-birds 
like the Sertons ! — will arrest thee as a traitor to King James 

nnd the goodeRegent Ho ! John Auchternauchty, raise aid 

agauist the King’s traitor 1” 

So saying, he laid his hand dci the youth’s collar, and drew 
his swor(^ John Auchtermuchty looked in, but, seeing the 
naked weapon, ran faster out than he entered. Keltic, the 
landlord, stood by and helped neither party, only exclaiming, 
“ Gentlemen I gentlemen 1 for the love of Heaven I” and so 
forth. A struggle ensued, in^^which the youn^ man, chafed at 
Dryfesdale’s boldness, and unable, vitl| the ease he expected, 
to extricate himself from the old man’s determined grasp, drew 
his dagger, and with the speed of h'ght, dealt him three wounds 
in the breast and body, the least of which was mortal. The 
old man sunk on the ground with a deep groan, and the ho^^ 
set up a piteous exclamation of surprise. / 

“ Peace, ye brawling hoiuid !” said the wounded steward ; 
“are dagger-stabs and dying ihen such rarities in Scotland, 
that you should cry as if the house were falling ? — Youth, I do 
not forgive thee, for there is nought betwixt us to forgive. 
Thou hast done what I have done to more than one — ^And 1 
sufiFer what I have seen them suffer — it was all ordained to bo 
thus and not otherwise. But if thou wouldst do me right, 
tl)ou wilt send this packet safely to the handi^ of Sir William 
Douglas ; and see that my memory suffer not, as if I would 
have loitered on mine errand for fear of my life,” 

The youth, whose passion had subsided the instant he hatl 
done the deed, listened with sympathy and attention, .when 
another person, muffled in his cloak, entered^ the apartment, 
and excl^med — “ Good God ! Dryfesdale, and expiring 1*^ 

“Ay, and Dryfesdale would he had been dead,” an- 
swered the M’^oimded man, “ that his ears had heard 

the wonis of the only Douglas that ever was false — ^but yet it 
is better as it is. Good my murderer, andrthe rest of you, stand 
back a little, and let me speak with this unhappy apos^te. — 
Kneel down by me, Master George — ^You have heaffd that I 
failed in my attempt to take away that Moa%ish stumbling- 
block and her retinue — I gave them that which I thought 
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would have removed the temptation out of thy path — and this, 
though I had other reasons to ^ow to thy mother and othere, 
•I did chiefly purpose love of thee.*’ *• 

‘‘For the love of me, base poisoner!** answered Douglas, 
“wouldst thou have comnfltted so horrible, so unprovoked a' 
murder, and mentioned my name with it 

“ And wherefore not, George of Douglas ?** atfewered Dryfes- 
dale. “ Breath is now scarce with me, but I would spend my 
last gasp on this argument. Mast thou not, despite the honour 
thou Qwest to thy parents, the faith that is due to tlly religion, 
the truth that is due to thy king, been so carried away by tho 
charms of* this beautiful sorceress, that thou wouliit have 
helped her to escape from her prjgon-Jiouse, and lent her thine 
arm again to ascend the (hrone, widch she had made a place 
of abomination? — stir not from me — ^my hand, tliough 
fast stiffening, has yet force enough to hold thee — What dost 
tliou aim at ? — to wed fJbis witch of Scotland 1 — I warrant 
thee, thou mayest succeed — her heajrt and baud have been oft 
'#011 at a cheaper rate, than thou, fool thal^ thou art, would 
think thyself happy to pay. But, should a servant of thy 
father’s house have seen th^ embrace the fate of the idiot 
Darnley, or of the villain Bothwell — the fate of the murdered 
fool, or of tho living pirate — while an ounce of ratsbane would 
have saved thee ?** 

“Think on Grod, Dryfesdale,** said George Douglas, “and 
leave the utterance of those horrors — Repent, if thou canst — if 
not, at least be^ silent. — Seyton, aid me to su}»port tlus^ dying 
wretch, that he may compose himself to better thoughts, if it 
be possible.** • 

“ Seyton !** answered the dying man ; “ Seyton » Is it by a 
Seyton’s hand that I fall at last? — There is something of 
retribution in that — since the house had nigh lost a sister by 
my deed.” .Fixing his fading eyes on the youth, he added, 
“ He hath her very features and presence ! — Stoop down, youth, 
and let me see thee closv-^*|[^YOuld know thee when we meet in 
yonder world, for homicides herd together there, and 1 
have been one,** He pulled Seyt(m*s face, in ^ite of some 
reslsljtnce, closer to his own, looked at him fixedly, and added, 
“ Thou hast begun young — ^thy career will be the briefer — ay, 
thou wilt be j^t with, and that anon — a young plant never 
throve that was watered with an old man’s blood. — ^Yet why 
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blame I thee ? Strange turns of fate,” he muttered, ceasing 
to address Seyton, “ I designM what Z could not do, and he 
has done wtat he did not perchance design. — ^Wondrous, that^ 
ouTl will should ever oppose itself to the strong and uncontrol- 
lable tide of destiny — ^that we shdbld strive ‘with the stream 
when we might drift with the current I My brain will servo 
me to questioiPit no farther — I would Schoefferlbach were here 
— ^yet why? — I am on a couige which the vessel can hold 
without a pilot. — Farewell, George of llouglas — I die true to 
thy fathei*'s house.” He fell into convulsions at these words, 
and shortly after expired. 

Seyton and Douglas stood looking on the dyin§ man, and 
when the scene was closed, t^e former was the first to speak. 
** As I live, Douglas, I meant not thig, and am sorry ; but ho laid 
hands on me, and compelled me to defend my freedom, as 1 
best might, with my dagger. If he were ten times thy friend 
and follower, I can but say tliat I am sorry.” 

I blame thee not, Seyton,” said Douglas, though I lament 
the chance. Th(fxe is an overruling destiny above ijs, thou^i 
not in the sense in which it was viewed by that wretched man, 
who, beguiled by some foreign mystagogue, used the awful word 
as the ready apology for whatever he chose to do — we must 
examine the pa^et.” 

They withdrew into an inner room, and remained deep in con- 
sultation, until they were disturbed by the entrance of Kellie, 
who, with an enibOTassed countenance, asked Master George 
Douglas’s pleasure respecting the disposal of the body. '^•Your 
honour knows,” he added, that I make my bread by livinfe 
nien, not by dead corpses ; and old Mr. Diyfesdale, who was 
but a sorry customer while he was alive, occupies my public 
room now tl^at he is deceased, and can neither c^ for ale ndt* 
brandy.” 

Tie a stone round his neck,” said Seyton, and when the 
sun is down, have him to the Loch of Ore, heave him in, and 
let him alone for finding out 

“ Under your favour, sir,” slJff^George Douglas, it |*hall not 
be so. — Keltie, thou art a true feUow to me, and thy having 
been so shall advantage thee. Send or take the body Ip the 
chapel at Scotland’s wall, or to the church of Ballingry, and tell 
what tale thou wilt of his having fallen in a Wwl with some 
unruly guests of thine. Auchtermuchty knows nought elw, 
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nor are the times so peaceful as to admit close looking into such 
accounts.” ^ ’ 

• “Nay, let him tdl the truth,” said Seyton, far as it 
harms not our scheme. — Say that Bfeniy Seyton met with hin», 
my good fellow I care not a brass boddle for the feud.” 

• ^ A feud wi^h the Douglas was ever to be feared, however,” 
said George, displeasure mingling with his natural deep gravity 
of manner. 0 

“Not when the bgst of the name is on ray side,” leplied 
Seyton. 

“ Alas 1 Henxy, if thou meanest me, I am but half a Douglas 
in this emprise — ^half head, half heart, and half hand. — But T 
will think on y;ne who can nener be forgotten, and be all, 
or more, than any of my ancestors was ever. — Keltic, say 
it was Henry Seyton did the deed ; but beware, not a 'woivl 
of me ! — ^Let Auchtermuebty carry tliis packet” (which he had 
rescaled with his own signet) “ t(Tmy fatlier at Edinburgh ; and 
jjjere is to pay for the funeral expenses, and thy loss of custom ” 
“And the washing of the floor,” said the •landlord, “which 
will be an extraordinary job ; for blood, they say, will scarcely 
ever cleanse out.” • • 

“ But as for your plan,” said George of Douglas, addressing 
Seyton, as if in continuation of what they had been before 
treating of, “ it has a good face • but, under your favour, you 
are yourself too hot and too young, besides other reasons which 
ar^much against your playmg the part you propose.” 

“We will consult the Father Abbot upon it,” said the youth. 
^ Do you ride to Kinross to-night 1” 

“ Ay — so I purpose,” answered Douglas ; “ the night will be 
dark, and suits a muffled man.* — Keltic, I forgot, there should 
be a stone laid on that man’s grave, recording his nume, and his 
only merit, which was being a faithful servant to the Douglas.” 

“What reli^on was the man of?” said Seyton; “he used 
words which makf ine fear 1 have sent Satan a subject before 
his time.” 

* Generally, a disguised man ; originally, one who wears the cloak or 
inantl,g muffled round the lower part of the face to conceal his countenance. 
I have on an an<5ent piece of iron the representation of a robher thus 
accoutred, endeavrjwring to make his way into a house, and opposed by a 
mastiff, to whom^e in vain offers food. The motto is spemit dorui 
It is part of a fire-grate said to have belonged to Archbishop Sharp. 
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“ I can tell you little of that/’ said George Douglas ; “ he 
noted *for disliking Loth*ltoinc and Geneva, and spoke of 
lights he tad learned among the fierfe sectaries of Lower' 
Germany — an evil doctriife it -was^ if we judge by the fruits. 
God keep us from presumptuously judging of Heaven’s secrets !” 

“Amcn!”^id young Seyton, '^aiid from i^y meeting any 
encounter this evening.” 

It is not thy wont to pray sir,” said George Douglas. 

No 1 I leave that to you,” replied thewyouth, “ when you are 
seized with scruples of engaging with your father’s Ytissals 
But I would fain have this old man’s blood off these hands (>f 
mine ere I shed more — I will confess to the Abbot to-night, 
and I tnist to have light •penance for ridding vlie earth of such 
n miscreant. All I sorrow for is, that he was not a score of 
years younger — Ho drew steel first,* however, that is one 
comfoit.” 


CHAPTER THIRTY-FOURTH. " 

• « 

Ay, Pedro, — Come you here with jna.sk and lantern, 

Ladder of roi)e3 and other iiiooubhine lords — 

Why, youngster, thou mayest cheat the old <Iueima 
Flatter the waiting- woman, bribe the valet ; 

But know that I her father play the Gryphon, 

Tameless .and sleepless, proof to fraud or bribe, 

And guard the bidden tieasure of liar beauW. » • 

, Titk Spanish PATHiat. 

Tjtis tenor oif our tale carries us back to the Castle of Lochloven, 
wlusre we lake up the order of events on the same reinarkablo 
day on whi4h Dryfesdale had been dismissed from the castle. 
It was past noon, the usual hour of dinner, yet no preparations 
seemed made for the Queen’s entertainment. Mary herself had 
retired into her own apartment, where she was closely engaged 
in writing. Her * attendants together in the presence- 
chamber, and much disposed* to specukte on the delay of the 
dinner ; for it may he recollected that their breakfast had been 
interrupted. I believe in my conscience,” said^the page, i* that 
having found the poisoning scheme miscarry, Ijy having gftne to 
the WTong merchant for tlieir deadly wares, th^are now about 
to try how famine will work upon us.” ^ 
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Lady Fleming was somewhat alarmed at this surmise, but 
comforted herself by observing tnat the chimney of.Jhe kitcheil 
•bad reeked that whole day in a manner which contjadicted the 
supposition. — Catherine Sgyton presently exclaimed, “They 
were bearing the dishes across the court, marshalled by the Lady 
Lochleven hei-sglf, dressed out in her highest ajjd stiffcst rutf, 
with lier partlet and sleeves of Cyprus, and her huge old-fashioneti 
farthingale of crimson velvet.**# 

“I believe on my* word,** said the page, approaching the 
windotr also, “it was -in that very farthingale that*she capti- 
vated the heart of gentle King Jamie, which procured our ])0(ir 
Queen her precious bargam of a brotlier.’* 

“ That may hftrdly be, Master •Eoknd,” answered tlie Lady 
Flcaning, who was a great •recorder of the changes of fashion, 
“ since the farthingales came first in when the Queen Kcgent 
lllfciht to Saint Andrews, after the battle of Pinkie, and were 
then called Vertugardins '^-^ — * 

^ She would have proceeded faitiier in this important dis- 
cussion, but was* interrupted by the entranc? of the Lady (>f 
Lochleven, who preceded the servants bearing the dishes, and 
formally discharged the duty^eff tasting each of tliem. Lady 
Fleming regretted, in courtly phrase, that the Laily of Lochleven 
should have undertaken so troublesome an oifice. 

“ After the strange incident of this day, madam,** said the 
Lady, “ it is necessary for my honour and that of my son, that 
I partake whatever ia oftered to my involuntary guest. Please 
to infonn the Lady Mary that I attend her commands.” 

“Jler Majesty,” replied Lady Fleming, with due emphfisis on 
the word, “ shall be infonned that the Laily Lochleven waits.** 
Mary apj>eared instantly, and addressed her hostess with 
courtesy, which even approached to something laore cordial. 
“ This is nobly done, Lady Lochleven,** she said ; “for though 
we ourselves apprehend no danger under your roof, our ladies 
have been mu(di alarmed ^ this morning’s chanee, and our 
meal will be the more cUberfW^r your preseHice and assurance. 
Please you to sit down.” i* 

The Lady Lochleven obeyed the Queen's commands, and 
Roland perform^ the office of carver and attendant as usual 
But, notwithsta^ing what the Queen had said, the meni was 
silent and unsc^eial ; and every effort which Mary made to excite 
some conversation, died away under the soleiim and chill replies 
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of the Lady of Lochleven. At length it became plain that the 
Queen, wh^iihad considered th^e advances as a condescension on 
her part, aiiwi who piqued herself justly on her powers of pleas- 
.ing, became offended at tne repulsive conduct of her hostess 
After looking with a significant glance at Lady Fleming and 
Catherine, shq slightly shrugged her shoulders and remained 
siJenl. A pause ensued, at the end of which the Lady Douglas 
spoke : — “ I perceive, madam, lima check on the mirth of this 
fair company. I pray you to excuse me-vl am a widow- — alone 
here in a most perilous charge — deserted by my grandson — 
betrayed by my servant — I am little worthy of the grace you do 
me in offering me a seat at your table, where I am aware that 
wit and pastime are usuaKy e^ipected from the*guests.” 

“If the Lady Loehleven is serieus,” said the Queen, “•we 
wonder by what simplicity she expects our present meals to be 
seasoned with mirth. If she is a widow, she lives honoiued 
and uncontrolled, at the head of her late husband's household. 
But I know at least of one ‘widowed woman in the world, before 
whom the words desertion and betrayal oiight ijjever to be 
mentioned, since no one has been made so bitterly acquainted 
with their import.” 

“ I meant not, madam, to remind you of your misfortunes, 
by the mention of mine,” answered the Lady Loehleven, and 
there was again a deep silence. 

Maiy at length addressed Lady Fleming. “We can commit 
no deadly sins here, ma bonne, where we are so well warded 
and looked to ; but if we could, this CarthusLm silence might 
be useful as a kind of penance. If thou hast adjusted my 
wimple amiss, my Fleming, or if Catherine hath made a wry 
stitch in her broidery, when she was thinking of something else 
than her work, or if Roland Grseme hath missed a wild-duck on 
the wing, and broke a quarrel-pane* of glass in the turret 
window, os chanced to him a week* since, now is the time to 
think on your sins and to repent of them.” 

“ Madam, I speak with all jjff^fKPenee,” said the Lady Loch- 
leven ; “ but I am old and cl^lfii the privilege of age. Methinks 
your followers might find fitter subjects for repentance than tlie 
trifles you mention, and so mention — once more I crave your 
pardon — ^as if you jested with sin and repentaijce both.” ' 

• Oiatnond’Shapetl ; literally, formed like the head of v gmvrek or arrow 
for the crossbow 
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“ You liave been our taster, L^y Lochleven/’' said the Queeu^ 
“ I perceive ypu would eke out your duty with 4j)at of oiu: 
^Father Confessor — an^ since you choose that our conversation 
should be seriouij^ may I as]^ you wlfy tho Regent’s promise — 
since your son so styles himself-— has not been kept to me in 
that respect? tFrom time to time this promi^ has been re- 
newed, and as constantly broken. Methinks those who pretend 
themselves to so much gravit|r sanctity, sjiould not debar from 
others the religious succours which their consciences inquire.” 

“ M^dam, the Earl of Murray was indeed weak enough^” said 
the Lady l^ochleven, to give so far way to your unhappy pre 
judices, and a religioner of the Pope presented himself on his 
part at our town ‘of Kinross, Bift tlfo Douglas is Lord of his 
own castle, and will not^pennit his threshold to be dtu'kened, no 
not for a single moment, by an emissary belonging to the Bishop 
of Rome.” 

“Methinks it were weB, theni'* said Mary, “that my Lord 
IJpgent would send me where theA is less scruple and more 
charity.” # 

“ In this, madam,” answerej^ the Lady Lochleven, “ you mis- 
take the nature both of charity Imd of religion. Charity giveth 
to those who are in delirium the medicaments which may avail 
their health, but refuses those enticing cates and liquors which 
please the palate, but augment the disease.” 

- “ This your charity, Lady Lochleven, is pure cruelty, under 
the •hypocritical disguise of friendly care. T am oppressed 
amongst you as If you meant the destruction both of my body 
and |pul ; but Heaven will not endure such iniquity for ever, 
and they who are the most -active agents in it may speedily ex- 
pect their reward.” 

* At this moment Randal entered the apartment, with a look 
so much perturbed, that the Lady Fleming uttered a faint 
scream, the Queen was obvioqsly startled, and the Lady of Loch- 
leven, though too hold and prou d to evince any marked signs of 
alarm, asked hastily whaf waS'lto matter? 

“ Dryfesdale* has been slain, imiTlam,” was the reply; “mur- 
dered as soon as he gained the dry land by young Master Henry 
Seytoa” • 

It was now C^herine’s turn to start and grow pale — “ Has 
Uie murderer oi^ the Douglas’s vassal escaped ?” was the Lady’s 
hasty question. 
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“ There was none to chaHepge him but old Keltic, and the 
carrier Au(?htermuchty,” replied Eandal , “ unlikely men to stay 
one of the^frackest* youths in Scotland of his years, and who 
waSa sure to have friends ahd partalfcrs at no great distance/* 

“ Was the deed completed V* said the Lady. 

“Done, atvi done thoroughly,** said Eaiid;il; “a Seytoii 
seldom strikes twice — But the body was not despoiled, and 
your honour’s packet goes forw jd to Edinburgh by Auchter- 
niuchty, who leaves Keltie-Bridge early -to-morrow — ^mariy, he 
has drunk two bottles of aquavitoe to put the friglit out*'of his 
head, and now sleeps them off beside his ciirt-avers.’*t 

There was a pause whem this fatal tale was told. The Queen 
and Lady Douglas looked^^on other, as if dSich thought how 
she could best turn the incident tc* her own advantage in the 
controversy which was continually kept alive betwixt them — 
Catherine Seyton kept her kerchief at her eyes, and wept. 

“ You see, madam, the bloody maxims and practice of the 
deluded Papists,'** said Lady Lochlevcn. 

“ Nay, madam,** replied the Queen, “ say lather jou see the 
deserved judgment of Heaven upon a Calvinistical poisoner.** 

“ Dryfesdale was not of tlie' Church of Gkmeva, or of Scot- 
land,” said the Lady of Lochleven, hastily. 

“ Ho was a heretic, however,” replied Mary ; “ there is but 
one true and uiiciTing guide ; the others lead alike into error.” 

“ Well, madam, I trust it will reconcile you to your retreat, 
tJiat this deed shows the temper of those who might wish you 
at liberty. Bloodthirsty tyrants and cruel men-quollers are 
they all, from the Olan-Ranald and Cian-Tosach in the north, 
to the Ferriiherst and Buccleuch in the south — the murdering 
Seytons in the east, and” 

“ Methinks, madam, you forget that I am a Seyton ?” said 
Catherine, withdrawing her kerchief from her face, which was 
now coloured with indignation. 

If I had forgot it, fair mistress, your forward .bearing would 
have reminded me,” said Ladji,?56^1e^en, 

“ If my brother has slam villain that would have poisoned 
his Sovereign, and his sister,” said Catherine, I am only so far 
Sony that he should have spared the hangmamhis proper task. 
For aught farther, had it b^n tbe best Douglfis in the land, he 
would have been honoured in falling by the Sey^n’s sword. 

* Boldest— most ferwaard. f Cart^hoiftas. 
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“ Farewell, gay mistress,*^ saicL the Lady of Locbleveii, rising 
to withdraw it is such maicxns as you, who in^ilce giddy- 
*i'ashioncd revellers and deadly brawlers. Boys musi needs i i^o, 
forsooth, in the ^race of sogie spriglltly diurisel, who thiiikiJ to 
dance through life as through a French gjilliard.”* She then 
made her revesence to the Queen, and added, Do you al-o, 
madam, fare-you-well, till curfew time, when I will make, per- 
chance, more bold than welcorie in attending upon your supper 
board. — Come with iiie, Ihmdal, and tell me more o£ this cruel 
fact.”* 

“’Tis ai; extraordinary chance,** said the Queen, when she 
had departed ; and, villain as ho W5 ls, 1 would this man liad 
been spared tim(f for repentance. • “VAfe will cause somctliing to 
be done for liis soul, if >je ever attain our liberty, and the (Church 
will permit such grace to a heretic. — But, tell me, Cjillicrine, 
iha mignonne — tins brother of thine, who is so fracl^ as the 
fellow called him, beais h6 the same wonderful likeness to thee 
^formerly?’* - • 

“ If your Gra#e means in temper, you know whether I am 
m frock as the serving-man spjke him,** 

Nay, thou art prompt enough in all reasonable conscience,** 
replied the Queen; ‘‘but thou art my own darling notwith- 
standing — But I meant, is tliis thy twin-brother as like thee in 
form and features as Ibimerly ? I remember thy dear mother 
alleged it as a reason for destming thee to tlie veil, that, were 
ye jbotii to go at large, thou wouldat surely get the credit of 
some of thy brother's mad pranks.** 

“ J^bolieve, madam,** said Catherine, “there are some unusually 
simple people even yet, who can hardly distinguish *bctwixt us, 
especially when, for diversion’s salce, my brother hath taken a 
lemale dress,” — ^aud as she spoke, she gave a quick glance at 
Eohmd Gneme,^ to whom this conversation conveyed a ray of 
light, welcome ever streamed into the dungeon of a captive 
through the door which opened to give him freedom. 

“ He must Jbe a handome i^^alier this brother of thine, if 
he be so like you,” replied Mary!l*“ He was in France, I think, 
for these late years, so that I saw him not at Holyrood,” 

“ His loolfls, laadam, have never been much found fault with,” 
answered Catherj>ie Seyton ; “ but I would he had less of that 
angry and heady spirit, which evil times have encouraged amongst 
our young uomes. God knows, 1 grudge not his life in yoiir 
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Grrace's quarrel; and love him, for the willingness with which he 
iabours foB'^your rescue. But wherefore should he brawl with 
an old ruiEanly serving>man) and stain at once his name with 
such a broil, and his hands with the blood of a^ old and ignoble 
wretch?" ' 

“ Nay, be jiatient, Catherine ; I will not have thee traduce 
my gallant young knight. With Henry for my knight, and 
Roland Graeme for my trusty Lquire, methinks I am like a 
princess of romance, who may shortly^ set at defiance the 
dungeons and the weapons of all wicked sorcerers. — But my 
head aches with the agitation of the day. Take me La Mer 
des Eisioires, and resume where we left off on Wednesday. — 
Our Lady help thy head, gBfl, or rather may she help thy 
heart — I asked thee for the Sea of Histories, and thou ha^ 
brought La Gronique Amour,** ^ 

Once embarked upon the Sea of Histories, the Queen con 
tinned her labours with her needle, while Lady Fleming and 
Catherine read tq her alternately for two hours. 

As to Roland Oneme, it is probable that* he ^continued in 
secret intent upon the Chronicle of Love, notwithstanding the 
censure which the Queen seemki to pass upon that branch of 
study. He now remembered a thousand circumstances of voice 
and manner, which, had his own prepossession been less, must 
surely have discriminated the brother from the sister ; and he 
felt ashamed, that, having as it were by heart eveiy particular 
of Catherine’s gestures, words, and manners, he should have 
thought her, notwithstanding her spirits and Idvity, capable of 
assuming the bold step, loud tones, and forward assurance 
which accorded well enough with her brother’s hasty and 
masculine character. He endeavoured repeatedly to catch a 
glance of Catherine’s eye, that he might judge how she was 
disposed to look upon him since, he had made the discovery, 
but he was unsuccessful; for Catherine, when she was not 
reading herself, seemed to take so^much interest in the exploits 
of the Teutonic knights againsirfhe heathens Esthonia and 
Livonia, that he could not sfi^rise her eye even for a second. 

* [La Mer des Histotres was a large chi’onicle or universal history, 

continued to the death, of Louis XI. of France, 1483. In the list of books 
belonging to Queen Maxy, delivered to her son, the ">oung King, by tiu 
Earl of Morton 187^* we hnd “ four volumes of La Mer dsn ffistoires, 
oDvered with quhite pardunenh”} 
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But wheu, closing the book, ^the Queen commanded their 
attendance in, the ^den, Mary, perhaps of set ^rpose (for 
* Roland's anxiety could not escape so practised an observer), 
afforded him a favourable opportunity of accosting his mistfess. 
The Queen commanded them to a little distance; while she 
engaged Lady Fleming in a particular and privatp conversation ; 
the subject whereof we learn, from another authority, to have 
been the comparative excelleifte of the high standing ruff* and 
the falling band. Boland must have been duller,^ and more 
sheepish than ever was youthful lover, if he had not endea- 
voured to avail himself of this opportunity. 

“ I have been longing this whole evening to ask of you, fair 
Catherine,” said the page, ‘^ho^ fOblish and unapprehensive 
you must have thoughtj^me; in being capable to mistake betwixt 
your brother and you ?” 

“The circumstance does indqpd little honour to my rustic 
manners,” said Catherine,* “ since those of a wild young man 
a^ere so readily mistaken for mine. * But I sljall grow wiser in 
time ; and with that view I am determined not to think of your 
follies, but to correct my own,”^ 

“It will be the lighter subject of meditation of the two,” 
said Roland. 

“ I know not that,” said Catherine, veiy gravely ; “ I fear we 
have been both unpardonably foolish.” 

“ I have been mad,” said Roland, “ unpardonably mad. But 
yoifjjovely Catherine” 

“I,” said CStherine, in the same tone of unusual gravity, 
“ have too long suffered you to use such expressions towards 
me— I fear 1 can permit it no longer, and I blaide myself for 
^he pain it may give you,” 

“ And what can have happened so suddenly tef change our 
relation to each, other, or alter, witli such sudden cruelty, your 
whole deportment to me?” 

“ I can hardly toll,” replied Catherine, “ unless it is that the 
events of the^day have Impresss^Ni on my mind the necessity of 
our observing more distance to 4!leh other, A chance similar 
to that which betrayed to you the existence of my brother, may 
make;; known to Henry the terms you have used to me ; and, 
alas I his whole ^^Kmduct, as well as his deed this day, makes me 
too justly app:^hensive of the consequences.” 

“ Fear nothing for that, fair Catherine,” answered the page ; 

VOL. XI. • 2 0 ■ 
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“ I am well able to protect myself against risks of that 
natiire.” 

“ That i« to say/" replied she, that you would fight with 
my twin-brother to show^your regard for hia sister? I have 
heard the Queen say, in her sad hours, that men are, in love or 
in hate, the ^ost selfish animals of creation ;• and your care- 
lessness in this matter looks very like it. But be not so much 
abashed — you are no worse thaiPotbers.*" 

“You do me injustice, Catherine,” .•ejplied the page; “I 
thought but of being threatened with a sword, and aid not 
remember in whose hand your fancy had placed it. If your 
brother stood before me, with his drawn weapon in his hand, so 
like as he is to you in word, ^**8051, and favour, he might shed 
my lifers blood ere I could ^d in my heart to resist him to his 
injury.” 

“Alas !” said she, “it is not my brother alone. But you 
remember only the singular circumstances in which we have 
met in equality^ and I may say in intimacy. You think not, 
that whenever I re-enter my father’s house, there is a gulf 
between us you may not pass, but with peril of your life. — 
Your only known relative is or wild and singular habits, of a 
hostile and broken clan* — the rest of your lineage unknown — 
forgive me that I speak what is the undeniable truth.” 

“Love, ray beautiful Catherine, despises genealogies,” an- 
swered Roland Graeme. 

“ Love may, but so will not the Lord Seyton,” rejoined' the 
damsel. 

“The Queen, thy mistr^ and mine, she will intercede. 
Oh I drive me not from you at the moment I thought mysdf 
most happy ! — and if X shall aid her deliverance said not your- 
self that yeVu and she would become my debtors ?” 

“All Scotland will become your debtors,”^ said Catherine; 
“ hut for the active effects you might hope from our gratitude, 
you must remember I am wholly suUect^ to my &&er; and 
the poor Queen is, for a long^u^^^? likely to be dependent 
on the pl^ure of the nobM of her party, than possessed of 
power to control them.” 

“ Be it so,” replied Roland ; “ my deeds shall control prfju- 

* A broken clan was one ^vho had no chief able eecutity for Ihetr 
good behavionr — a dan of outlaws.; and the Orsemeai of the T^bateable 
Land were in that co^iiition. 
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dice itself — it is a bustling wo^Ld, and 1 will have my sliare;, 
The Knight of Avenigl, high as he now stands, nne from as 
*obscure an origin as mine.’’ * 

Ay !” said Qatherine, ^Uhere spoke the doughty knighf of 
romance, that will cut his way to the imprisoned princess, 
through fiends and fiery dragons • 

“ But if 1 can set the princess at large, and procure her the 
freedom of her own choice,” %aid the page, where, dearest 
Catherine, will that clfoice alight 1” • 

“ Efelease the princess fix)m duresse, and she will tell you,” 
said the dfunsel ; and breaking off the conversation abruptly, 
she joined the Queen so suddenly, that Mary exclaimed, half 
aloud — * • 

“ No more tidings of. evfl import — ^no dissension, I tnist, in 
my limited household?” — Then looking on Catherine’s blush- 
ing cheek, and Roland’s expand^ brow and glancing eye — 
No — ^no,” she said, I see aU is weU — Ma petite mignonne, go 
tg my apartment and fetch me dowi? — ^let me ^ipe — ^ay, fetch my 
pomander box.” 

And having thus disposed her attendant in the manner 
best qualified to hide her confusion, the Queen added, speaking 
apart to Roland, ** I should at least have two grateful subjects 
of Catherine and you ; for what sovereign but Mary would aid 
true love so willingly? — Ay, you lay your hand on your 
sword — your petite fiamberge d rien there — Well, short time 
^ willpshow if all the good be true that is protested to us — 1 hear 
* them toll curfe% from Kinross. To our chamber — this old 
dame^^has promised to be with us again at our evening meal. 
Were it not for the hope of speedy ddiverance, her presence 
would drive me distracted. But I will be patient.” 

* “ I profess,” said Catherine, who just then entered, “ I would 
I could be Henry, with all a man’s privileges, for one moment 
— long to throw my plate at that confect of pride and forma- 
lity, and ill-nature.” 

The Lady {leming rSprimaniied her young companion for 
this explosion of impatience; il% Queen laughed, and they 
went to the presence-chamber, where almost immediately 
enter^ supper, and the Lady of the castle. The Queen, strong 
in her prudent ^^lutions, endured her presence with great 
fortitude and equanimity, until her patience was disturbed by 
a new form, which had hitherto made no part of the ceremonial 
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a>f the castle. When the ot^ier attendant had retired, Randal 
entered, hShring the keys of the castle .fastenec* upon a chainj, 
and, annoTfhcing that t^ watch was set, and the gates locked, 
delivered the keys with all reverence to the I*ady of Lochleven. 

The Qdeen and her ladies exchanged with each other a look 
of disappointoent, anger, and vexation ; and Maiy said aloud, 
'‘We cannot regret the smallness of our court, when we see 
our hostess discharge in pers(Jh so many of its offices. In 
addition «io her charges of principal std'ward of our household, 
and grand almoner, she has to-night done duty as captain of 
our guard.” 

“ An<l will continue to do so in future, madam,” answered 
the Lady Lochleven, with much gravity ; “ the history of Scot- 
land may teach me how ill the dutj^ is iperformed, which is done 
by an accredited deputy — ^We have heard, madam, of favourites 
of later date, and as little merit, as piiver Sinclair.” * 

“ Oh, madam,” replied the Queen, “ my father bad his female 
as well as his male favourites — there were the Ladies Sandilands 
and 01ifaunt,t and some others, methinks ; buif their names 
cannot survive in the memory p# so grave a person as you.” 

The Lady Lochleven looked as if she could have slain the 
Queen on the spot, but commanded her temper, and retired 
from the apartment, beai’ing in her hand the ponderous bunch 
of keys. 

“ Now G!nd be praised for that woman's youthful frailty ! ” 
said the Queen. Had she not that weak point in her character, 
I might waste my words on her in vain, — Bui that stain is the 
very reverse of what is said of the witch's mark — I can make 
her fed there, though she is otherwise insensible all over. — But 
how say you, girls — ^here is a new difficulty — How are these 
keys to be come by? — there is no deceiving or bribing this 
dragon, I trow.” 

“May I crave to know,” said Roland, “whether, if your 
Grace were beyond the walls of the castle, you could find means 
of conveyance to the firm Ifad, ana protection when you are 
there?” • 


* A fsivoarite^ and said to be an unworthy one, of iames V. * 
t The names of these ladies, and a third frail favt^ite of Jamhs (Lady 
Weir) are preserved in an epigram too gaillard for qnbtation, 

{They will be found in Allan Ramsay’s Evergreen ; tfie lines are written 
however by Ramsay himself] 
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Trust us for that, lioland,” said the Queen ; “ for to that, 
point our scheijie is in^fFerent w5[l laid,” •• 

* Then if your Grace will permit me to speak my miiuh 1 
think I could be of some us% in this matter.” * 

“As how, my good youths — speak on,” said tfie Queen, 
“ and fearlessly.” • 

“ My patron the Knight of Avenel used to compel the youth 
educated in his household to lAm the use of axe and hammer, 
and working in wood aftd iron — ^he used to speak of old northern 
champfons, who forged their own weapons, and of the Highland 
Captain, Dgnald nan Ord, or TDonald of the Hammer, whom he 
himself knew, and who used to work at the anvil with a sledge- 
hammer in each Kand. Some said fte praised this art, because he 
was himself of churrs bipods However, I gained some practice 
in it, as the Lady Catherine Seyton partly knows ; for since we 
were here I wrought her a silver lp*ooch.” 

“ Ay,” replied Catlieriue,* “ but you should tell her Grace that 
yijur workmanship was so indifferent 1;hat it brc^te to pieces next 
day, and I flung it away,” 

“ Believe her not, Roland,” |c^d the Queen ; “ she wept when 
it was broken, and put the fragments into "her bosom. But for 
your scheme — could your skill avail to forge a second set of 
keys?” 

“ No, madam, because I know not the wards. But I am 
convinced I could make a set so like that hateful bunch which 
the fjj^dy bore off even now, that could they be exchanged against 
them by any mehns, she would never dream she was possessed 
of the -wrong.” 

“ And the good dame, thank Heaven, is somewhat blind,” 
s%id the Queen ; “ but then for a forge, my boy, and the means 
of labouring unobserved ? ” • 

“ The armourpr’s forge, at which I used sometimes to work 
with him, is the round vault at the bottom of the turret — he 
was dismissed with the warder for being supposed too much 
attached to George Dougt^. The j)eople are accustomed to see 
me work there, and 1 warrant 1 sflall find some excuse that will 
pass current with them for putting bellows and anvil to work.” 

Tl|b scheme has a promising face,” said the Queen ; “ about 
it, my lad, with sH speed, and beware the nature of your work 
is not discovereii.” 

“ Nay, I will take the liberty to draw the bolt against chance 
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yisitors, bo that 1 will have t^e to put away what 1 am work^ 
ing upon lafore I undo the door.” 

Will net that of itself attract suspicion, in a place where it* 
is So current already?” said Catherhae. 

“ Not a whit,” refdied Roland ; “ Gregory the armourer, and 
every good ha](umerman, locks hinLsdf in when he is about some 
m^terpiece of craft. Besides, something must be risked.” 

Part we then to night,” said the Queen, “ and God bless 
you, my qJhUdren 1 — ^If Mary's head ever*rises above water, you 
shall aU rise along with her.” 


CHAPTER THIRTY-FIFTH. 

rt is a time of danger, not of revel, 

When chnrcVmen turn to masquers. 
a Spanish FATnm 

/ 

The enterprise of Roland G^me appeared to prosper. A 
trinket or two, of which the work did not surpass the substance 
(for the materials were silver, supplied by the Queen), were 
judiciously presented to those most likely to be inquisitive into 
the labours of the forge and anvil, which they thus were induced 
to reckon profitable to others and harmless in itself. Openly, 
the page was seen working about such trifles. In priv£^^, he 
forg^ a number of keys resembling so nearly in weight and in 
form those which were presented every evening to the L^y 
Lochleven, *that, on a slight inspection, it would have b^n 
difficult to perceive the diflerence. He brought them to tl];6 
dark n!Bty*colour by the use of salt and water; and, in the 
triumph of his art, presented them at length tp Queen Meiy in 
her presence^hamb^, about an hour before the tolling of the 
curfew. She looked at him with pleasure, but at the same 
time with doubt. — “ I allow, 'I she saftl, “that the Lady Loch- 
leven'fl eyes, which are not of foe clearest, may be well deceived, 
could we pass those keys on her in place of the real implements 
of her tyranny. But how is this to be done, and whiehjof my 
little court dare attempt this four de jmgkui^yniJi any chance 
of success ? Could we but engage her in some efpest matter of 
axgument^but thoas which I hold with her, always have been 
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of a kind which make her groisp her keys the faster, as if she 
said to hersdf — Here I hold wnat sets me above *310111 taunts 
•and reproaches — Anf even for her liberty, Maiy Stewart could 
not stoop to speak the proiyl heretic* fair. — What shall we ’do 1 
Shall Lady Fleming try her eloquence in describing the last 
new head-tire from Faria? — alas! the good i^ame has not 
changed the fashion of her head-gear since Pinkie-field, for 
^ aught that 1 know. Shall iJy mignoinm Catherine sing to her 
one of those touching ^lirs, which draw the very soul^ out of me 
and Boland Graeme ? — iias 1 Dame Margaret Douglas would 
rather hear a Huguenot psalm of Clement Marrot, sung to the 
tune of Bivdllez vous, belle em-lonme . — Cousins and liege coun- 
sellors, what is 1^ be done, for our wits are really astray in this 
matter? — Must our man-al^arms and the champion of out body, 
Roland Grseme, manfulfy assault the old lady, and take the keys 
from her pa/r Dcde du fait V* 

“ Hay 1 with your Grate’s permission,” said Roland, “ I do 
not doubt being able to manage the matter jirith more discre- 
fion j for though in your Grace’s service, I do not fear” 

“ A host of old women,” interrupted Catherine, “ each armed 
with rock and spindle, yet he has no €ancy for pikes and 
partisans, which might rise at the cry of Help I a Hotiglas, a 
Dotiglas /” 

“ They that do not fear fair ladies’ tongues,” continued the 
page, ^^need dread nothing else. — But, gracious liege, 1 am 
wett-nigh satisfied that 1 could pass the exchange of these 
keys on the Lady liochleven ; but I dread the sentinel who is 
now planted nightly in the garden, which, by necessity, we must 
traverSe.” 

** Our last advices from our friends on the shore have pro- 
mised us assistance in that matter,” replied the Queen. 

And is your Grace well assured of the fidelity and watch- 
fulness of those without ?” 

“ For their fidelity I will answer with my life, and for their 
vigilance I will answer #ith mytlife — I will give thee instant 
proof, my faitmul Roland, that d)hey are ingenuous and trusly 
as thysefe Come hither — ^Hay, Catherine, attend us ; we carry 
not soideft a page into our private chamber alona Make fast 
the ddor of the ^parlour, Fleming, and warn us if you hear the 
least step — or stay, go thou to the door, Catherine” (in a 
whisper, “thy* ears and thy wits are both sharper). — Good 
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Pleming, attend us thyself”— (and again she whispered, “ her 
rev'erond i»?3sence will be as safe a watcji on Rpland as thine 
can — so be •not jealous, 

TJius speaking, they were lighted by the L^-dy Fleming into 
the Queen^s bedroom, a small apartment enlightened by a 
projecting win^iow. 

Look from that window, Roland,” she said ; see you 
amongst the several lights which^ begin to kindle, and to glim- 
mer jialely through the grey of the evening from the village of 
Kinross — seest thou, I say, one solitary spark apart from the 
others, and nearer it seems to the verge of the water? — It is 
no brighter at this distance tlian the torch of tlie poor glow- 
worm, and yet, niy good Jouth, that light is more dear to Mary 
Stewaft, than eveiy star that twinkl^p in the blue vault of 
heaven. By that signal, I know that more than one true heart 
is plotting my deliverance ; ,and without that consciousness, 
and the hope of freedom it gives me,'" I had long since stooped 
to my fate, and (fied of a Broken heart. Plan after plan hqs 
been formed and abandoned, but still the light gliiihmers ; and 
while it glimmers, my hope — Oh ! how many evenings 

have I sat musing in despair over our ruined schemes, and 
scarce hoping that I should again see that blessed signal ; when 
it has suddenly kindled, and, like the lights of Saint Elmo in a 
tempest, brought hope and consolation, where there was only 
dejection and despair !” 

If I mistake not,” answered Roland, the candle ^nes 
from the house of Blinkhoolie, the mail-gardenel.” 

** Thou hast a good eye,” said the Queen ; “ it is there where 
my trusty lieges — God and the saints pour blessings on them — 
hold consultation for my deliverance. The voice of a wretche^l 
captive woifld die on these blue waters, long ere it could mingle 
in their councils; and yet I can hold commupication — ^I will 
confide the whole to thee — I am about to ask those faithful 
friends, if the moment for the great attempt is nigh. — ^ Place 
the lamp in the window, Fleming.” ^ » 

She ob^ed, and immediallly withdrew it. No sooner had 
she done so, than the light in the cottage of the gardener dis- 
appeared. 

*‘Now count, said Queen Mary, ^‘for mgi heart beats so 
thick that I cannot count myself.” c 

The Lady Fleming began deliberately to count one, two, three, 
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auil when she had arrived at ten, the light on ihe shore showed 
its pale twinkle. *, 

• “ Now, our *Lady be praised !” said the Queen ; V it was but 
two nights since, that the ^sence of^ the light remained, while 
I could tell thirty. The hour of deliverance approaches. May 
God bless those who labour in it with such truth to me ! — 
alasl with such hazard to themselves — and bless you, too, 
my children ! — Oome, we musi to the audience-chamber again. 
Our absence might excite suspicion, should they serve^ supper.” 

They returned to the presence-chamber, and the evening 
concluded usual. 

The next morning, at dinner-time, an unusual incident 
occurred. Whild Lady Douglas Lochleven performed her 
daily duty of assistant ^d^aster at the Queen's table, she was 
told a man-at-arms had* arrived, recommended by her son, but 
without any letter or other token than what he brought by 
word of mouth. • * 

^ “Hath he given you that token?* demanded the Lady. 

“ Ho reserved it, as I think, for your Ladyship’s ear,” replied 
liandal. . 

“ He doth well,” said the LXdy ; “ telL him to wait in the 
hall — But no — ^with your permission, madam ” (to the Queen), 
“let him attend me here.” 

“Since you are pleased to receive your domestics in my 
presence,” said the Queen, “I cannot choose” 

“•My infirmities must plead my excuse, madam,” replied 
the I?ady*; “th<flife I must lead here ill suits mth the years 
which jiave passed over my head, and compels me to waive 
ceremonial.” 

“ Oh, my good Lady,” replied the Queen, “ I would there 
were nought in this your castle more strongly compulsive than 
the cobweb chains of ceremony ; but bolts and bajrs are harder 
matters to contend with.” 

As she spoke, the person announced by Randal entered the 
room, and Rol^d Grasnil at onoe recognised in him the Abbot 
Ambroaius. 4* 

“ What is your name, good fellow V* said the Lady. 

“ Edward Glendinning,” answ^ered the Abbot, with a suitable 
reverence. 

“Art thou of the blood of the Knight of Avenoi?” said the 
Lady of Loohleven. 
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Ay, madam, and that nearly,” replied the pretended eoldiei; 

‘‘ It is likely enough,” said'the Lady, “ for the Knight is the 
son of his iDwn good works, and has risen from obscure lineagd 
to 4iis present high rank ih the Bstj^te — But he is of sure truth 
and approved worth, and his kinsman is welcome to us. You 
hold, unquestjpnably, the true faith 1” 

** Do not doubt of it, madam,” said the disguised churchman. 

Hast thou a token to me frtin Sir William Douglas V* said 
the Lady.^ « 

“I have, madam,” replied he; “but it must be Said in 
private.” 

“ Thou art right,” said the Lady, moving towards the recess 
of a window ; “ say in what toes it consist ?” ' 

“ Ik the words of an old bard,” replied the Abbot. 

“ Eopeat them,” answered the Lady ; and he uttered, in a 
low tone, the lines from an old poem, called The Howlet, — 

“ 0 DojigUs ! Douglas t 

f Tendor aud true." r 

“Trusty Sir John Holland,”* said the Lady Oouglas, apos- 
trophising the poet, “ a kindef &eart never inspired a rhyme, 
and the Douglas’s honour was ever on thy heart-string I We 
receive you among our followers, Glendinuing — But, Randal, 
see that he keep the outer ward only, till we shall hear more 
touching him from our son. — Thou fearest not the night-air, 
Glendinningl” ,, 

“ In the cause of the Lady before whom • I stand, I fear 
nothing, madam,” answered the disguised Abbot. 

“ Our garrison, then, is stronger by one trustworthy soldier,” 
said the matron — “ Go to the buttery, and let them make mu(^ 
of thee.” • 

When the Lady Lochleven had retired, the Queen said to 
Roland Grseme, who was now almost constantly in her company, 
“ I spy comfort in that stranger’s countenance ; I know not why 
it should be so, but I am wel^ persuaded he is a friend.” 

“ Your Grace’s penetration^ does not deceive you,” answered 

* Sir John [Bichardj Holland’s poem of The Howlet is known to 
collectors by the beautiful edition presented to the pannatyne <iUub by 
Hr, Darid ^Ing. {The preface contains remarks by Sir Waltei' Soot^ 
who was president of the Club. The poem was lioinposed about tbe 
middle of the CfteeUth and has generally beei^ supposed to he s 

satire on James TI. of Scotland.] 
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the page ^ and he infonned her that the Abbot of Saint Maiy’s 
himaelf played Jbhe part of the newly-arrived soldier.*, 

• The Queen cross^ terself and looked upwards. ' V Unworthy 
sinner that 1 am,” she said,,'^ that fdr my sake a man so hely, 
and so high in spiritual office, should wear the garb* of a base 
sworder, and run the risk of dying the death of a^traitor.” 

“ Heaven will protect its own servant, madam,” aaid Cathe- 
rine Seyton; “his aid would ibring a blessing on our under- 
taking, were it not already blest for its own sake.” , 

“ “V^at I admire in my spiritual father,” said Roland, “ was 
the steady front with which he looked on me, without giving 
the least si^ of former acquaintance. I did not think the like 
was possible, sindb I have ceased Oo btslieve that Henry was the 
same person with Cathejinei” • 

“ But marked yon not how astuciously the good father,” said 
the Queen, “ eluded the questio^^s of the woman Lochleven, 
telling her the very truth, Vhich yet she received not as such ]” 
^ Roland thought in his heart, thatVhen the j^uth was spoken 
for the purpose of deceiving, it was little better than a lie in 
disguise. But it was no ti]^^ to agitate such questions of 
conscience. 

“ And now for the signal from the shore,” exclaimed Cathe- 
rine ; “ my bosom tells me we shall see this night two lights 
inst^ of one gleam from that garden of Eden — And then, 
Roland, do you play your part manfully, and we will dance on 
the greensward like midnight fairies !” 

Ca&erme's cdiyecture misgave not, nor deceived her. In 
the evening two beams twinkled from the cottage^ instead of 
one ; and the page heard, with beating heart, that the new 
retainer was o:^ered to stand sentinel on the outside of the 
c^tle. When he intimated this neAVs to the Que($n, she held 
her hand out to him — he knelt, and when he raised it to his 
lipa in aU dutiful homage, he found it was damp mid cold as 
marble. “ For God’s sake, madam, droop not now, — sink not 
now !” * * • 

“ Call upon Our Lady, my liege,” said the Lady Fleming — 
“ call upon your tutelar saint.” 

“ Otil the spirits of the hundred kings you are descended 
from,”* exdaim^^he page; “in this hour of need, the reso- 
lution of a moqprch were worth the aid of a hundred saints.” 
“Oh ! Boland Gr»me," said Maiy, in a tone of deep despond* 
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mcyf ** be true to me — xriany have been false to me. AIoa ! 1 
have not ^tvays been true to myself. My mind misgives me 
that I shall*die in bondage, and that this bold attempt will cost' 
all 'our lives. It was foretold me <by a soothsayer in France, 
that I should die in prison, and by a violent' death, and here 
comes the houf — Oh, would to God it found me prepared I*' 
Madam,” said Catherine Seyton, “remember you are a 
Queen. Better we all died in bravely attempting to gain our 
freedom, tfian remained here to be poisoned, as men rid them 
of the noxious vermin that haunt old houses.” 

“ You are right, Catherine,” said the Queen ; “ and Mary 
will bear her like herself. But alas 1 your yoimg and buoyant 
spirit can iQ spell the causes ’rthich have brokeh mine. Forgive 
me, mj children, and farewell for a awhile — I will prepare both 
mind and body for this awful venture.” 

They separated, till again ^called together by the tolling of 
the curfew. The Queen appeared grdve, but firm and resolved ; 
the Lady Flemipg, with the art of an experienced courtie:|;, 
knew perfectly how to disguise her inward tremors /Catherine’s 
eye was fired, as if with the bo}dness of the project, and the 
half smile which dwelt upon her beautiful mouth seemed to con- 
temn all the risk and all the consequences of discovery ; Eoland, 
who felt how much success depended on his own address and 
boldness, summoned together his whole presence of mind, and 
if he found his spirits flag for a moment, cast his eye upon 
Catherine, whom he thought he had never seen look so bparati- 
ful. — “ I may be foiled,” he thought, “ but with this reward in 
prospect, they must bring the devil to aid them ere they cross 
me.” Thus resolved, he stood like a greyhound in the slips, 
with hand, heart, and eye intent upon making and seizing 
opportunity'for the execution of their project. 

The keys had, with the wonted ceremonial,^ been presented 
to the Lady Lochleven. She stood with her back to the case- 
ment, which, like that of the Queen’s apartment, commanded 
a view of Kinross, with thei church,*’ which stands at some 
distance from the town, and fitarer to the lake, then connected 
with the town by straggling cottages. With her back to this 
casement, then, and her face to the table, on <which tha keys 
lay for an instant while she tasted the various dishes which 
were placed there, stood the Lady of Lochleveij, more provok- 
ingly intent than usual — so at least it seemed to her prisoners" 
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upon tlio huge and heavy buqph of iron, the implements 0/ 
^ their restraint Just when, having finished her ceremony as 
taster of the Queen's table, she was ^about to take up the keys, 
the page, who stjpod beside flier, and had handed her the dishes 
in succession, looked sideways to the churchyard, and exclaimed 
he saw coipse-candles in the churchyard. The Jjady of Loch- 
leven was not without a touch, though a slight one, of the 
superstitions of the time ; tht fate of her sons made her alive 
to omens, and a corpsedight, as it was called, in^ho family 
burial-place boded death. She turned her head towards the 
casement—rsaw a distant glimmering — ^forgot her charge for one 
second, and in that second were lost the whole fruits of her 
former vigilance. The page heitt tBe forged keys under his 
cloak, and with great .defterity exchanged them for the real 
ones. His utmost address could not prevent a slight clash as 
he took up the latter bunch. *‘,Who touches the keys?” said 
the Lady ; and while the* page answered that the sleeve of his 
iloak had stirred them, she looked round, possessed herself of 
the bunch which now occupied the place of the genuine keys, 
and again turned to gaze on supposed corpse-candles. 

“ I hold these gleams,” she said, after a moment's considera 
tion, “ to come, not from the churchyard, but from the hut of 
the old gardener Blinkhoolie. I wonder what thrift that churl 
drives, that of late he hath ever had light in his house till the 
night grew deep. I thought him an industrious, peaceful man 
— IQie turns resetter of idle companions and night-walkers, the 
place mifet be rid of him.” 

“ Efo may work his baskets perchance,” said the p^ge, desirous 
to stop the train of her suspicion. 

. “ Or nets, may he not?” answered the Lady. 

Ay, madam,” said Roland, for trout and salnlbn.” 

Or for fool^ and knaves,” replied the Lady ] “ but this shall 
be looked after to-morrow. — I wish your Grace and your com- 
pany a good evening. — Randal, attend us.” And Randal, who 
waited in the^mtecham^er, aftei* having surrendered his bunch 
of keys, gave his escort to his mistress as usual, while, leaving 
the Queen's apartments, she retired to her own. 

“ To-morrowl” said tW page, rubbing his hands with glee 
as he repeated the Lady's last words, fools look to to-morrow, 
and wise folk; use to-night. — May I pray you, my gracious 
liege, to retire for one half-honr, until nil the castle is composed 
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to rest ? I must go and rub with oil these blessed implements 
of our freedom. Courage and constancy, and all will go wellj 
provided our friends on the shore fail not to send the boa\ you 
spdke of.” " f. 

“ Fear them not,” said Catherine, ** they are true as steel — 
if our dear distress do but maintain her noble and royal 
courage.”^ 

Doubt not me, Catherine,’’»*replied the Queen; while 
since I overborne, but I have recalled the spirit of my 
earlier and more sprightly days, when I used to acchmpany 
my armed nobles, and wish to be myself a man, to, know what 
life it was to be in the fields with sword and buckler, jack and 
knapscap.” ^ ** 

“On, the lark lives not a gayerdifet- nor sings a lighter and 
gayer song than the merry soldier,” answered Catherine, 
“ Your Grace shall be in the, midst of them soon, and the look 
of such a liege Sovereign will make each of your host worth 
three in the houy, of need but I must to my task.” t 

“ We have but brief time,” said Queen Mary ; ^ one of the 
two lights in the cottage is extiiLguished — that shows the boat 
is put off.‘* 

“ They will row very slow,” said the page, “or kent where 
depth permits, to avoid noise. — To our several tasks — I will 
communicate with the good Father.” 

At the dead hour of midnight, when all was silent in the 
castle, the page put the key into the lock of the wicket ^which 
opened into the garden, and which was at the bottom of a 
staircase which descended from the Queen’s apartment. “ Now, 
turn smootli and softly, thou good bolt,” said he, “ if ever oil 
softened rust !” and his precautions had been so efteotual, th^t 
the bolt revolved with little or no sound of resistance. He 
ventured not to cross the threshold, but exchanging a word 
with the disguised Abbot, asked if the boat were ready ? 

“This half-hour,” said the sentinel “She lies beneath 
the wall, too close under the islet t3 be seen^l^ the warder, 
but I fear she will hardly* escape his notice in putting off 
again.” 

“ The darkn^” said the page, “ and our iprofound ^^oe, 
may take h^ oS unobserved, as she came in^ . Hildebrand has 
the watch on the tower — a heavy-headed knaye, who holds a 
Note H. Queen Mary’s demeanour. 
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can of ale to be the best head-p^ece upon a night-watch. He, 
sleeps for a wager.** . 

* ‘^Then bring the Queen,** said the^ Abbot, “and »I will call 
Henry Seyton to jissist theniito the boat.** 

On tiptoe, with noiseless step and suppressed breath, trem- 
bling at every rustle of their own apparel, one afl#r another the 
fair prisoners glided down the winding stair, under the guidance 
of ^land Greeme, and were deceived at the wicket-gate by 
Henry Seyton and tlfo churchman. The former seemed in- 
stantly^to take upon himself the whole direction of the enter- 
prise. “My Lord Abbot,** ho 'said, “ give my sister your arm 
— I will conduct the Queen — and that youth will have the 
honour to guide £ady Fleming.** • 

This was no time tc^ dispute the arrangement, altho&gh it 
was not that which Koland Graame would have chosen. Cathe- 
rine Seyton, who well knew the ^den path, tripped on before 
like a sylph, rather leading the ^bot than receiving assistance 
-^the Queen, her native spirit prevailing ovei^female fear, and 
a thousand painful reflections, moved steadily forward, by the 
assistance of Henry Seyton — irMe the Lady Fleming encum- 
bered with her fears and her helplessness Roland Grmme, who 
followed in the rear, and who bore under the other arm a 
packet of necessaries belonging to the Queen. The door of the 
garden, which communicate with the shore of the islet, yielded 
to one of the keys of which Boland had possessed himself, 
altbojigh not until he had tried several — a moment of anxious 
terror and expeebtion. The ladies were then partly led, partly 
carried, <40 the side of the lake, where a boat witl^ six rowers 
attended them, the men couch^ along the bottom to secure 
t^em from ob^rvation. Henry Seyton placed the Queen in 
the stern ; the Abbot offered to assist Catherine, Itut she was 
seated by the Queen's side before he could utter his proffer of 
help; and Roland Grseme was just lifting Lady Fleming 
over the boat-side, when a thought suddenly occurred to him, 
and exclauning, “ Forgotten, forgotten 1 wait for me but one 
half-minute,*’ he replaced on the joore the helpless Lady of the 
bed-chamber, threw the Queen’s packet into the boat, and sped 
back through the garden with the noiseless speed of a bird on 
the wing. • 

“^y Heaven, he is false at last I” said Seyton; “I ever 
feared it !” 
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, “ He is as true/’ said Gathpriae, as Heaven itself, and that 

1 will inaipffcam.” „ 

“ Be minion,” smd her brother, ** for shame, if not for 
fear — Fellows, put off, and row fo» your lives J” 

“ Help 'me, help me on board !” said the deserted Lady 
Fleming, andcthat louder than prudence warranted 

Put off — put off!” cried Henry Seyton ; ‘‘leave all behind, 
so the Queen is safe.” 

“ Will <you permit this, madam V* said Catherine, imploringly , 
“ you leave your deliverer to death.” 

“ I will not,” said the Queen. — “ Seyton, I comniand you to 
stay at every risk.” 

“Pardon me, madam* if* I disobey,” said the intractable 
young*" man; and with one hand Kfti/ig in Lady Fleming, he* 
began himself to push off the boat. 

She was two fathoms* length from the shore, and the rowers 
were getting her head round, wheii Roland Graeme, arriving, 
bounded from the beach, ‘and attained the boat, overtumi^ig 
Seyton, on whom he lighted. The youth swore^ a deep but 
suppressed oath, and stopping^ Graeme as he stepped towards 
the stem, said, “ Your place is not with high-born dames — keep 
at the head and trim the vessel — Now give way — give way 
— ^Row, for God and the Queen I” 

The rowers obeyed, and began to pull vigorously. 

“ Why did ye not muffle the oars V* said Roland Graeme ; 
“ the dash must awaken the sentinel — Row, lads, and get out 
of reach of shot; for had not old Hildebrand, ttte warder, 
supped upon poppy-porridge, this whispering must have waked 
him.** 

“It was all thine own delay,” said Seyton; “thou sh^t 
reckon with me hereafter for that and other matters.** 

But Roland’s apprehension was verified too ipstantly to permit 
him to reply. The sentinel, whose slumbering had withstood 
the whispering, was alarmed by the dash of the oara. His 
challenge was instantly hewd. “ A*boat — a l^at I — ^bring to, 
or 1 shoot 1** And as they continued to ply their oars, he <^led 
aloud, “Treason! treason 1” rung the bell of the castle, and 
discharged his harquebuss at the boat. The4adies croi^tded on 
each other like startled wild-fowl, at the ilash and report of the 
piece, while the men urged the rowers to tl^e utmost speed. 
They heard more than one ball whiz along the surface of the 
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lake, at no great distance from tkeir little bark : and from the 
lights, which glanced like meteols from window tcv^ivmdow, i^ 
Vas evident the whole castle was alarmed, and their escape 
discovered. • * * 

^'PuUl” again* exclaimed Seyton; ‘‘stretch to yonr oaars, or 
I will spur yon to the task with my dagger — thej will launch a 
boat immediately.” 

‘^That is cared for,” said Rdland; “ I locked gate and wicket 
on them when I went back, and no boat will stir from the 
island this night, if doors of good oak and bolts of iron can 
keep men '^thin stone-walls,— And now I resign my office of 
porter of Lochleven, and give ij»e keys to the Kdpie’s keeping.” 

As the heavy keys plunged in ^he lake, the Abbot, who till 
then had been repeating 1ms prayers, exclaimed, “Now/ bless 
thee, my son ! for thy ready prudence puts shame on us ^1.”* 

“ I knew,” said Mary, drawing her breath more freely, as they 
were now out of reach of the musketry — “ I knew my squire's 
tjpth, promptitude, and sagacity. — ^I*miist have, him dear friends 
mth my no less true knights, Douglas and Seyton — ^but where, 
then, is Douglas 1” 9 

“ Here, madam,” answered t^e deep and melancholy voice of 
the boatman who sat next her, and who acted as steersman. 

“ Alas 1 was it you who stretched your body before mo,” said 
the Queen, “when the balls were raining around us?” 

“ Believe you,” said he, in a low tone, “ that Douglas would 
hav» resigned to any one the chance of protecting his Queen's 
life with his owif ?” 

The .dialogue was here interrupted by a shot or two from one 
of^'those smdl pieces of artillery called falconets, tCen used in 
defending castles. The shot was too vague to have any effect, 
but the broader flash, the deeper sound, the louder return which 
was made by the midnight echoes of Bennarty, terrifled and 
im|>osed silence* on the liberated prisoners. The boat was 
alongside of a rude quay or landing-place, running out from a 
garden of cons^erable e^ent, erebany of them again attempted 
to speak. They lauded, and wh%* the Abbot returned thanks 
aloud to Heaven, which had thus far favoured their enterprise, 
Douglas enjoyed ^^he best reward of his desperate undertaking, 
in conducting the •Queen to the house of the gardener. Yet, 
not unmindful of Boland Greeme even in that moment of 
** Note N. Escape of Qtteen Mary. 
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terror and exhaustion, Llaiy expressly commanded Seyton to 
give his asi$istance to Fleming^ while Catherine voluntarily^ and 
without bidding, took the arm of the page. Seyton presently 
resigned Lady Pleming t6 the casfi of the Abbot, alleging, he 
must look after their horses ; and his attendants, disenctunber- 
mg themseivegi of their boat-cloaks, hastened to assist him. 

While Mary spent in the gardener’s cottage the few minutes 
which were necessary to prepared the steeds for their departure, 
she perce^yed, in a comer, the old man to whom the garden 
belonged, and called him to approach. JB[e came as it wtfre with 
reluctance. ^ 

“ How, brother,” said the Abbot, “so slow to welcome thy royal 
Queen and mistress to liberty* and to her kingdom I” 

Thd old man, thus admonished, canje forward, and, in good 
terms of speech, gave her Grace joy of her deliverance. The 
Queen returned him thanks in the most gracious manner, and 
added, “ It will remain to us to ofifbr some immediate reward 
for your fidelity, Jor we wot well your house has been long 
refuge in which our trusty servants have met to comttt measures 
for our freedom.” So saying, 6h<|^ offered gold, and added, “We 
will consider your services more fully hereafter.” 

“Kneel, brother,” said the Abbot, “Icned instantly, and 
thank her Grace’s kindness.” 

“ Good brother, that wert once a few steps under me, and 
art still many years younger,” replied' the gardener, pettishly, 
“ let me do mine acknowledgments in my own way. ^.uoens 
have knelt to me ere now, and in tnith my knees ate too old 
and stiff to^bend even to this lovely-faced lady. May it please 
your Graced if your Grace’s servants have occupied my house, 
so that I could not call it mine own — if they have trodden 
down my flowers in the zeal of their midnight comings and 
goings, and destroyed the hope of the fruit se^on, by bringing 
their war horses into my garden, I do but crave of your Grace 
in requital, that you will choose your residence as from me 
as possible. I am an old man» who wduld willingly creep to my 
grave as easily as I can, in p&ace, good-will, and quiet labour/’ 

“ I promise you fairly, good man,” said the Queen, “ I will 
not make yonder castle my residence again, if I can Mp it 
But let me press on you this money — It ^1 make some mends 
for the havoc we have , made in your little garden and orchard.” 
“I thank your Grace, but it will make nm not the least 
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ameudiS, ’ ssiii the old man. “ The ruined labours of a whole 
year are not sq easily replaced to him who has peri^hauce but* 
that one year to live /and besides, they tell me I •must leave 
this place and become a waii^erer in ihino old age — ^1 that have 
nothing on earth'saving these fruit-trees, and a few. old parch- 
ments and family secrets not worth knowing, for gold, if 
I had loved it, I might have remained Lord .Abot of Saint 
Maiy^s— and yet I wot not— fir, if Abbot Boniface be but the 
poor peasant Blinkhoalie, his successor the Abbot .^brosiiis, 
is still transmuted for the worse into the guise of a sword-and 
buckler may,” 

la this indeed the Abbot Boniface of whom I have heard 
said the Queen. * It is indeed € who should have bent tlie 
knee for your blessing, gjodp Father.” • 

“ Bend no knee to me, Lady 1 The blessing of an old man, 
who is no longer an Abbot, go with you over dale and down — 

I hear the trampling of yodr horses.” 

^“Farewell, Father,” said the Quften, “Wfcen we are once 
more seated at Holyrood, we will neither forgot thee nor thine 
iiyured garden.” t 

Forget ns both,” said the Ex-Abbot Boniface, “ and may 
God be with you I” 

As they hurried out of the house, they heard the old man 
talking and muttering to himself, as he hastily drew bolt and 
bar behind them. 

‘Vrjje revenge of the Douglases will reach the poor old 
man,” said the Queen. “ God help me, I ruin everyone whom 
I approach !” 

‘‘His safely is cared for,” said Seyton; “ho* must not 
rjmain here, but will be privately conducted to a place of 
greater security. But I would your Grace were in*the saddle. 
— To horse ! to horse 1” 

The party of feeyton and of Douglas were increased to about 
ten by those attendants who had remained with the horses. 
The Queen am| her ladieS, with all the rest who came from the 
boat, were instantly mounted ; Jbxd holding aloof from the 
village, which was already alarmed by the firing from the 
castle,j^tb Douglas acting as their guide, they soon reached 
the 0 ]^n groimd,«and began to ride as fast as was consistent 
with keeping t<^ther in good order. 
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CIJAPTKR THIRTY SIXTIT! 

FTe mounted liimself on. a coal-blark steed, 

^ And her on a freckled grey, 

Witl) a bugelet lioni b^’ug down from los side. 

And roundly they roiW away. 

V Old Ballad 

* 

The influence of tlic free air, the rushing of the horses ovct 
high and low, the ringing of the bridles, the excita1;ion at once 
arising from a sense of freedcjn and of rapid motion, gradually 
dispelled the confused and dejected sort of stupefaction by 
which Queen Mary was at first ovorwhelined. She could not 
at last conceal the change of her feelings to the person who 
lode at her rein, and who Slie doubted not wJis the Father 
Ambrosius; for Seyton, with all the heady impetuosity of 
youth, proud, and justly so, of his first successful /adventure, 
assumed all the bustle and imi^ortance of commander of the 
little party, which escorted, iif the language of the time, the 
Fortune of Scothmd. He now led the van, now chocked his 
bounding steed, till the rear had come up, ei^orted the leaders 
to keep a steady though rapid pace, and commanded those who 
were hindmost of the party to use their spurs, aud allow no 
interval to take place in their line of march ; and anon he^as 
beside the Queen, or her ladies, inquiring how they- brcK)kecl 
the hasty journey, and whether they had any commands for 
him. But "while Seyton thus busied himself in the general 
cause with some advantage to the regular order of the march, 
and a good deal of person^ ostentation, the horseman who rode 
beside the Queen gave her his full and undivided attention, as 
if he had been waiting upon some superior being. When the 
road was rugged and dangerous, he abandoned almost entirely 
the care of his own horse, an4 kept his hand constantly upon 
the Queen's bridle ; if a rivfejj^ or larger brook tmversed their 
course, his lefb arm retained her in the saddle, while his right 
held her palfrey's rein. 

X had not thought, reverend Father,” said, the Queen,' when 
they reached the other bank, “ that the (^invent bred such good 
horsemen.” — The person she addressed sighed,^ but made no 
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otlier answer. — “ I know not how it is," said Queen Maiy, but 
cither the sense of freedom, or the pleasure of nw favourite* 
Exercise, from *whioh 1 have been so long debarr^, or both 
combined, seem to have giv^ wings ’to me — no fish ever shot 
through the watel:, no bird through the air, with tjio hurried 
feeling of liberty and rai)ture with which I sweeg through this 
night-wiiid, and over these woids. Nay, such is the magic of 
feeling inysolf once more in tlie saddle, that I could almost 
swear I am at this inoment mounted on iny own favourite 
ItosabeHc, who was never matched in Scotland for ‘swiftness, 
for ease of motion, and for suteness of foot." 

“ And if the horse which bears so dear a burden could speak," 
answered the deef) voice of the melancholy George of Douglas, 
“would she not repty, wlm but Kosabolle ought at siich an 
emergence as this to servo her beloved mistress, or who but 
Douglas ought to hold her bridle-rein ?” 

Queen Maiy started ; she foresaw at once all the evils like to 
arise to herself and him from the deep enthusiastic passion of 
cliis youth ; but her feelings as a woman, grateful at once and 
compassionate, prevented her assuming the dignity of a Queen, 
and she endeavoured to continue the conversation in an indif- 
ferent tone. 

“ Methought," she said, “ I heard that, at tlie division of my 
spoils, Eosabelle had become the property of Lord Morton’s 
paramour and ladye-love, Alice." 

‘^IJhe noble palfrey had indeed been destined to so base a 
lot,” answpjcil Douglas; “she w^ls kept under four keys, and 
under ihe (diarge of a numerous crew of grooms and domestics 
— ^luit Queen Mary needed Rosabelle, and Rosabelle^is here." 

“ And was it well, Douglas," said Queen Maiy, “ when such 
f^wirful risks of various kinds must needs be encountered, that 
you should augment their perils to yourself, for a subject of so 
little moment as* a palfrey ?" 

“Do you call that of little moment,” answered Douglas, 

“ which him afforded yofl a moment’s pleasure ? — Did you not 
start with joy when I first said yyfl were mounted on Rosabelle 1 
— And to purchase you that pleasure, though it were to last no 
longerHban the flash of lightning doth, would not Douglas have 
risked* his life a thousand times 1" 

“ Oh, peace, ^Douglas, peace," said the Queen, “ this is unfit- 
ting language ;*and, besides, I would s])eak," said she, recoUeet- 
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mg herself, ‘‘ with the Abbot of Saint Mary’s — Nay, Douglas, 

' I will not Jet you quit my refn in displeasure.” ^ 

Displeasure, lady !” answered Douglas: *'*alas! sorrow fe 
all that I can feel for yoUr well-warranted contempt — I should 
oe as soon displeased with Heaven for refusin'g the wildest wish 
which morta^ can fonn.” 

Abide by my rein, however,” said Mary, “ there is room for 
my Lord Abbot on the other s£^e ; and, besides, I doubt if his 
assistance would be so useful to BosabePe and me as yours has 
been, shoyd the road again require it.” • 

The Abbot came up on the other side, and she immediately 
opened a conversation with him on the topic of Ihe state of 
parties, and the plan fittest i^r her to pursue Hn consequence of 
her deliverance. In this conversatmn Douglas took IMe share, 
and never but when directly applied to by the Queen, while, as 
before, his attention seemed entirely engrossed by the care of 
Mary’s personal safety. She* learned, however, she had a new 
obligation to hip, since, by his contrivance, the Abbot, whcpi 
he had furnished with the family pass-word, wasr introduced 
into the castle as one of the ganpon. 

Long before daybreak they* ended their hasty and perilous 
journey before the gates of Niddrie, a castle in West Lothian, 
belonging to Lord Seyton.* When the Queen was about to 
alight, Henry Seyton, preventing Douglas, received her in his 
arms, and, kneeling down, prayed her Majesty to enter the 
house of his father, her faithful servant. ^ • 

“ Your Grace,” he added, “ may repose yourself iere in ’ 
perfect safety — it is already garrisoned with good men for your 
protection ; and I have sent a post to my father, whose instant 
arrival, at the head of hve hundred men, may be looked for. 
Do not dismay yourself, therefore, should your sleep be broken 
by the trampHng of horse ; but only think that here are some 
scores more of the saucy S^ons come to attend you.” 

And by better friends than the saucy Seytons, a Scottish 
Queen cannot be guarded,” replied Mary. “Jlosabelle went 
fleet aa the summer breeze,* %nd well nigh as easy; but it is 
long since I have been a traveller, and I feel that repose will 
be welcome. — Catherine, 7 m rmgnmne^ you must sleep’^ in my 
apartment to-night, and bid me welcome to *70111 noble iather*s 

* lITiis casUe is now the property of Lord Hopetoun.^ It stands^a ruhi 
•^naaily midway between Edinburgh and LiuUihgow.] 
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v’astlc. — Thanks, thanks to all i:^ kind deliverers — thanlcs, and 
a good night all 1 gan now onhr; but if 1 clind^once moie 
*to the upper side of Fortnne^s wheel, I will not have her 
bandage. Mary Stewart will keep her eyes open, and distin- 
guish her friends. — Seyton, I need scarcely recommend the 
venerable Abbot, the Douglas, and my page, tg your honour- 
able care and hospitality.” 

Henry Seyton bowed, an<f Catherine and Lady Fleming 
attended the Queen d;o her apartment ; where, aclyiowledgiug 
to theln that she should have found it diihcult in that moment 
to keep her promise of holding her eyes open, she resigned 
herself to repose, and awakened not till the morning was 
advanced. * 

Mary’s first feeling jvhen she awoke, was the daub# of her 
freedom ; and the impulse prompted her to start from bed, and 
hastily throwing her mantle ovej her shoulders, to look out at 
the casement of her apaAment. Oh, sight of joy 1 instead of 
^lie crystal sheet of Lochleven, unaltered sav^ by the induence 
of the wind, a landscape of wood and moorland lay before her, 
and the park aromid the caatja was occupied by the troops of 
her most faithful and most favourite nobles. 

** Eise, rise, Catherine,” cried the enraptured Princess ; ** arise 
and come hither ! — here are swords and spears in true hands, 
and glittering armour on loyal breasts. Here lire banners, my 
girl, floating in tlie wind, as lightly as summer clouds — Great 
Gddi what pleasiu’e to my weary eyes to trace their devices— 
tliino o^n brave father’s — ^the princely Hamilton’s — ^the faithful 
Fleming’s — See — see — they have caught a glimpsp of me, and 
throng towards the window I” 

, She fhmg the casement open, and witli her bare head, from 
which the tresses flew back loose and dishevelled, •her fair arm 
slenderly veile^J by her mantle, returned by motion and sign 
the exulting shouts of the warriors, which echoed for many a 
furlong around. When the first burst of ecstatic joy was over, 
she reooilectod how li^tly sh^ was dressed, and, putting her 
hands to her face, which was corered with blushes at the recol- 
lection, withdrew abruptly from the window. The cause of her 
mtretft was easily conjectured, and increased the general enthu- 
siasm for a Princess, who had forgotten her rank in hei* haste 
to acknowledge the services of her subjects. The unadorned 
beauties of the lovely wonaan, too, moved the military spocta- 
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tors more than the highest cjisplay of her regai state might ; 
and what wiight have seemed too free in her mode of appearing; 
before theih, was more tljan atoned for by the enthusiasm of 
the' moment, and by the delicacy evinced in her hasty retreat. 
Often as the shouts died away, as often were they renewed, tiJl 
wood and hiU nmg again ; and many a deep oath was made 
that morning on the cross of the sword, that the hand should 
not part with the weapon, till Id&ry Stewart was restored to her 
rights. IJut what are promises, what the'hopes of mortals ? In 
ten days, these gallant and devoted votaries were slain, were 
captives, or had fled. 

Mary flung herself into the nearest seat, ar^d still blushing, 
yet half smiling, exclaimeft, “ Sfa miynonne, what will they think 
of me f— lo show myself to them 'With my bare feet hastily 
tlirust into the slippers — only this loose mantle about me — ^my 
hair loose on my shoulders— vny arms and neck so bare — Oh, 
the best they can suppose is^ that her abode in yonder dungeon 
has turned their Queen’s brain ! But my rebel subjects saw mi. 
exposed when I was in the depth of affliction, why should I 
hold colder ceremony with theso fllithful and loyal men 1 — Call 
Fleming, howevei — I trust she has not forgotten the little mail 
with my apparel — ^We must be as brave as we can, 

** Nay, madam, our good Lady Fleming was in no case to 
remember anything.” 

“ You jest, Gatlierine,” said the Queen, somewhat offended ; 

it is not in her nature surely, to forget her 4iity so far-»aS to 
leave us without a change of apparel f ' 

Eoland * Grseme, madam, took care of that,” answered 
Catherine; “for he threw the mail, with your Highness’s 
clothes and jewels, into the boat, ere he ran ^ck to lock the 
gate — I ne^r saw so awkward a page as that youth — the 
packet well-nigh fell on my head.” 

'' Ho shall make thy heart amends, my girl,” said Queen 
Mary, laughing, “for that and all otljpr offences given. But 
call kerning, and let us put gArselves into appard to meet our 
faithful lords.” 

Such had been the preparations, and such was the skill of 
Lady Fleming, that tlio Queen appeared before her ass^bled 
notdea in such attire as became, though it cohld not enhance 
her natural dignity. With the most winning courtesy, she 
expressed to each individual her grateful thanks, and dignifled 
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not only every noble, but many of the lesser barons, by her 
particiilar attention. ^ • 

* ‘^And whither now, my lords!” she said; “wiiat way do 

your counsels determine forius ?” • • 

‘^To Draphane Castle,” replied Lord Arbroath, “if your 
Megesty is so pleased ; and thence to Dumbarton^ to place your 
Giace’s person in safety, after which we long to prove if these 
traitors will abide us in the fiAd.” 

‘‘And when do we*jounmy!” 

“We propose,” said Lord Seyton, “if your Grace’s fatigue 
will permit, to take horse after the morning's meal.” 

“ Your pleasure, my lords, is mine,” replied the Queen ; “ we 
will rule our journey by your wi»don» now, and hope Jicreaftcr 
to have the advantage^of •governing hy it our kingdom — You 
will permit my ladies and me, iny good bnds, to break our fasts 
along with you — We must be half soldiers ourselves, and set 
state apart.” • * 

• Low bowed many a helmeted lihad at thig gracious proffer, 
when the Queen, glancing her eyes through the assembled 
leaders, missed both Douglass ijjfid Itoland Groeme, and inquired 
for them in a whisper to Catherine Seyton. 

“ They are in yonder oratory, madam, sad enough,” rejilied 
Catherine; and the Queen ob.3erved that her favourite's eyes 
were red with weeping. 

“ This must not be,” said the Queen, “ Keep the company 
aiiluied — I will seek them and introduce tliom myself.” 

She Vent Sito the oratory, whore the first she met was 
Qeofge Douglas, standing or rather leclining, in the recess of 
a window, his back rested against the wall, and his arms folded 
.on his breast. At the sight of the Queen he started, and his 
countenance showed, for an instant, an expression of intense 
delight, wliicli was instantly exchanged for his usual deep 
melancholy. 

“ What means this !” she said ; “ Douglas, why does the first 
deviser and told oxeciifitr of th# happy scheme for our freedom, 
shun the company of his fellc^vf-nobles, and of the Sovereign 
whom he has obliged !” 

“J4adam,” replied Douglas, “those whom you grace with 
your presence bring Mowens to aid your cause, wealth to sup- 
port your Bt|te, — can offer you halls in which to feast, and 
impregnable castles for your defence. T am a houseless and 
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landless man-^ disinherited by my mother^ and laid under her 
inaledictionT-disowned by my* name and kindrijd — who bring 
nothing to^your standard but a single sword, ai^d the poor life? 
of its owner.” • 

“ Do you mean to upbraid me> Douglas,” replied the Queen, 
^by showing what you have lost for my sake?” 

‘-‘God foi^id, madam 1” interrupted the young man eagerly; 
“ were it to do again, and had ten times as much rank and 
wealth, and twenty times as many friends to lose, my losses 
would be (Jverpaid by the first step you made, as a free pfincess, 
upon the soil of your native kingdom.” , 

“And what then ails you, that you will not rejoice with 
those who rejoice upon #he tame joyful occasion?” said the 
Queen.# ♦ 

“Madam,” replied the youth, “though exheridated and 
disowned, I am yet a Douglas : with most of yonder nobles my 
family have been in feud for^ages — cold reception amongst 
them were an insult, and a kind one yet more humUiating.” 

“ For shame, Douglas,” replied the Queen, “ shate off this 
unmanly gloom ! — I can make match for the best of them 

in title and fortune, and, believe me, I will, — Go then amongst 
them, I command you.” 

“ That word,” said Douglas, “ is enough — I go. This only 
Jet me say, that not for w^th or title would I have done that 
which I have done — Mary Stewart will not, and the Queen 
cannot, reward me.” ^ • 

So saying, he left the oratory, mingled with *lhe nobles, and 
placed himsdf at the bottom of the table. The Queen looked 
after him, aad put her kerchief to her eyes. 

“ Now, Our Lady pity me,” she said, “ for no sooner are my^ 
prison cares ended, than those which beset me as a woman and 
a queen again thicken around me. — Happy £liza})eth ! to whom 
political interest is ever 3 rthmg, and whose heart never betrays 
thy head. — And now must I seek this other boy, if I would 
prevent daggers-drawing betwbat him aiffi the yoimg Seyton.” 

Roland Gnome was in the sfhpe oratory, but at such a distance 
from Douglas that he could not overhear what passed betwixt 
the Queen and him. He also was moody and 4houghtfi4 but 
clcar^ his biw at the Queen’s question, “ How now, Boland 1 
you are negligent in yonr attendance this morning. Are you so 
much overcome with your night’s ride ?” 
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** Not SO, gmcious madam,’’ answered Umme ; “ but I am 
told the page of Loohleven is liot the page of N^ddrie Castle ; 
and so Master Henrf Seyton hath in a manner h^u pleased to 
supersede my attendance,”^ • • 

Now, Heavbn forgive me,” said the Queen, how soon these 
cock-chickens begin to spar ! — with children and boys, at least, 
I may be a queen, — I will have you friends.— Some one send 
me Heniy Seyton hither.” Jb she spoke the last words aloud, 
the youth whom sheiiad named entered the apartment. Come 
hither,” she said, Henry Seyton — I will have ydh give your 
hand to this youth, who sa“well aided in the plan of my escape.” 

** WiUmgly, ma^m,” answered Seyton, so that the youth 
will grant me, hs a boon, that ho toi»ch not the hand of fmothor 
Seyton whom he knows 4)f, Myifand has passed current for 
hers with him before now — and to win my friendship, he must 
give up thoughts of my sister’s love.” 

“Henry Seyton,” said the Queen, “docs it become you to 
^ add any condition to my command ? ” ^ 

“ said Hemy, “ 1 am the servant of your Grace’s 

throne, son to the most loy^ man in Scotland. Our goods, our 
castles, our blood, are yours : t)ur honour is in our own keeping. 
I could say more, but” 

“Nay, sjieak on, rude boy,” said the Queen ; “what avails it 
that I am released from Lochleven, if I am thus enthralled under 
tlie yoke of my pretended dehvorers, and prevented from doing 
justice to one who has deserved as well of me as yourself?” 

not Jh this distemperature for me, sovereign Lady,” 
said Roland; “ this’ young gentleman, being the faithful 
servant of your Grace, and the brother of Catherine Seyton, 
bears that about him which will charm down my passion at 
the hottest,” * 

“I warn thee once more,” said Ileniy Seyton, haughtily, 
“ that you make no speech which may infer that the daughter 
of Lord Seyton can bo aught to thee beyond what she is to 
every churlj^ blood in^Scotlani” 

The Queen was again aboijf to interfere, for Roland’s com- 
plexion rose, and it became somewhat questionable how long 
his •love for Catherine would suppress the natural fire of his 
temper. But ithe interposition of another person, hitherto un- 
seen, prevented Mary’s interference. There was in the oratory 
a separate Shrine, enclosed with a high screen of pierced oak, 
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within which was placed an image of Saint Bennet, of peculiar 
sanctity, this recess, ih which she had been probably 

engaged in ,her devotions, issued suddenly Magdalen Graeme, 
and ^addressed Homy Sey von, in reply to his last offensive ex- 
pressions — '‘And of what clay, then, are they moulded these 
Seytoiis, that the blood of the Gnomes may not aspire to 
mingle mth theira 1 Know, proud boy, that when I cdl this 
youth my daughter’s child, I affirm his descent from Malise, 
Eai’l of Stratheru, called .Malise with the>^ Bright Brand ; and 
I trow the blood of yoxu* house springs from no higher source/’ 

“ Good mother,” said Seyton, “ methinks your sanctity should 
make you superior to these worldly vanities; and indeed it 
.seems to have rendered yo* soaucwhat oblivious 'touching them, 
since, to be of gentle descent, the father’s name and lineage 
must be as well qualified as the mother’s.” 

“And if I say he comes of the blood of Avenel by tlie 
father’s side,” replied Magdalen Grieiue, “ name I not blood as 
richly coloured tlhnc own f ’ 

“Of Avenel?” said the Queen; “is my page (descended of 
Avcnol ]” 

“ Ay, gracious Princess, and the last male heir of that ancient 
house— Julian Avenel was his father, who fell in battle against 
the Southron,” 

“ I have heard the tale of sorrow,” said the Queen ; “ it was 
thy daughter, then, who followed that unfortunate baron to the 
field, and dicsl on his body ? Alas ! how many ways does 
woman’s affection find to work out her ,own misfery I '3?ho tale 
has oft been told and sung in hall and bower — ^And thou, Eoland, 
art that child of misfortune, who was left among the dead and 
dying ? Henry Seyton, he is thine equal in blood and birth.” 

“ Scarcely ao,” said Henry Seyton, “ even were he legitimate ; 
but if the tale be told and sixng aright, Julian ^ Avcaiel was a 
false knight, and his Icman a firail and credulous maiden.” 

“Now, by Heaven, thou liest!” said Roland Grsem 0 > and 
laid his hand on his sword, IThe entrance of I-ord Seyton, 
however, prevented violence. ' ,, 

“ Save me, my lord,” said the Queen, “ and fiei)arate these 
wild and untuned spirits.” *. 

“ How, Hemy,” said the Baron, “ are my ^castle, and the 
Queen’s presence, no checks on thine insolence and impetuosity ? 
-And with whom art thou brawling — unless my eyes spell 
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that tokeu false, it is liritli the very youth who aided me so 
gallantly in the skinnish with the Leslies — Let yie look, faflr 
• youth, at the’medal which tliou wearest in thy By Sjiint 
Bennet it is the same ! — I command thee to forhear Jiini, 
as thou lovest niy blessing” 

“ And as you honour my command,” said the^Queeu ; good 
service hath he done me.” 

“Ay, madam,” replied yoifcg Seyton, “as when be carried 
the billet enclosed i^ the sword-sheath to Lochleven — marry, 
the gwd youth knew no more than a pack-horse vftiat he was 
carrying,” 

“ But I* who dedicated him to this great work,” said Magdalen 
Graeme — “ I, b^ whose advice and agency this just heir hath 
been unloosed from her tjiraldom — I, who spared not rfdic last 
remaining hope of a iSlling house in tliis great action — I, at 
least, knew and counselled ; and what merit may bo mine, let 
the reward, most gracioui^ Queen,® descend upon this youth. My 
ministty here is ended ; you are free — a sovereign Princess, at 
the head of a gallant army, surrounded by vmiant barons — My 
service could avail you no farrier, but might well prcyudioe you ; 
your fortune now rests upon iSen’s hearts and men’s swords— 
May they prove as trusty as the faith of women I” 

“You will not leave us, mother,” said the Queen — “you 
whose jn-actices in our favour were so powerful, who dfired so 
many dangers, and wore so many disguises, to blind our enemies 
and to confirm our friends — ^you will not leave us in the dawn 
of ouf revivingffortunes, ere we have time to know and to thank 

.yout” 

“ You cannot know her,” answered Magdalen r?r*Tme, “ who 
knows not herself — there are times, when, in this woman’s 
*frame of mine, there is the strength of him of Glatli — in this 
overtoiled brain, the wisdom of the most sage counsellor — and 
again the mii^ is on me, and my strength is ‘weakness, my 
wisdom folly. I have spoken before princes and cardinals— ay, 
noble princess, even hoioxo the, princes of thine own house of 
Lorraine; and I know not whence the words of persuasion 
came which flowed from my lifs, and were drunk in by their 
ears,-^And noy, even when I most need words of persuasiou, 
therd is something which chokes my voice, and robs me of 
utterance.” 

“ If there be aught in my power to do thee pleasure,” said 
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the Queen, the barely naming it shall avail as well as all thine 
eloquence” 

“SoverefgjD Lady,” replied the enthusiast, “it shames me 
thatc^ at this high moment' something of human frailty should 
ding to one, whose vows the saints have heara, whose labours 
in the rightftil cause Heaven has prospered. But it will be 
thus while the Jiving spirit is shrined in the clay of mortality — 
I will yield to the folly,” she said, weeping as she spoke, “ and 
it shall be the last.” Then seizing Roland’s band, she led him 
to the Queen’s feet, kneeling herself u|K)it one knee, and causing 
him to kneel on both. “ Mighty Princess,” she said, “look on 
this Rower — ^it was found by a li^dly stranger on a bloody field 
of battle, and long it was ero my anxious eyes saw, and my 
arms pressed, all that was left of my, only daughter. For your 
sake, and for that of the holy faith we both profess, I could 
leave this plant, while it was yet tender, to the nurture of 
strangers — ^ay, of enemies, by whom, perchance, his blood would 
have been poured forth as wine, had the heretic Glendinning 
known that he Had in his house the heir of Julito Avenel. 
Since then I have seen him only jjn a few hours of doubt and 
dread, and now I part with the 6hild of my love — for ever — for 
ever j — Oh, for every weaiy step I have made in your rightful 
cause, in this and in foreign lands, give protection to the child 
whom I must no more call mine !” 

“ I swear to you, mother,” said the Queen, deeply affected, 
“ that, for your sake and his own, his happiness and fortunes 
shall be our charge I” • 

. “I thank you, daughter of princes,” said Magdalen, and 
pressed her lips, first to the Queen’s hand, then to the brow of 
her grandson. “And now,” she said, drying her tears, and 
rising with ^lignity, “Earth has bad its own, and Heaven 
claims the rest. — Lioness of Scotland, go forth and conquer! 
and if the prayers of a devoted votaress can avail thee, they 
will rise in many a land, and from many a distant shrine. I 
will glide like a ghost from jiand to land, from temple to 
temple ; and where the very name of my country ^is imknown, 
the priests shall ask who is the Queen of that distant northern 
land, for whom the aged pilgrim was so ferv^ent in puayer. 
Farewell 1 Honour be thine, and earthly prospepty, if it bd the 
will of God —if not, may the penance thou shalt do here 
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ensure thee happiness hereafter ! — Let no one speak or follow 
me — ^my resolution is taken* — my vow cannot be cancelled.” ' 

• She glided *from tlieir presence as she spoke, and her last 
look was upon her beloved ^andchiid* He would have risen 

• and followed, but the Queen and Lord Seyton interfered. 

“ Press not on her now,” said Lord Seyton, “ if you would 
not lose her for ever. Many a time liave we s?en the sainted 
mother, and often at the moi4 needful moment ; but to press 
on her privacy, or to Jihwart her purpose, is a crime which she 
cannoUpardon, I trust we shall yet see her at hfir need — a 
holy womaii she is for certain, and dedicated wholly to prayer 
and penan& ; and hence the heretics hold her as one distracted, 
while true Cathdiics deem her a saint^i’ 

“ Let me then hope,” as^id the Queen, “ that you, my lord, 
will aid me in the execution of her last request.” 

What ! in the protection of my young second ? — cheerfully 
— that is, in all that you» majesfy can think it fitting to ask of 
me, — Henry, give thy hand upon the instant to Roland Avenol, 
for so I presume he must now be called.” * 

“And shall be Lord of ijie Barony,” said the Queen, “if 
God prosper our rightful anns.”^ 

“ It can only be to restore it to my kind protectress, who 
now holds it,” said young Avenel. “ I would rather be land- 
less all my life, than she lost a rood of ground by me.” 

“ Nay,” said the Queen, looking to Lord Seyton, “ his mind 
matches his birth — Heniy, thou liast not yet given thy hand.” 

“ IT is his,” «aid Henry, giving it with some appearance of 
courtgsy, but whispering Roland at the same time, — “For all 
this thou hast not my sister's.” • 

“ May it please your Grace,” said Lord Seyton, “ now that 
these passages are over, to honour our poor me^|,l. Time it 
were that our banners were reflected in the Clyde. We must 
to horse with little delav as may be,” 
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CHAPTEE ^THTRTy-SEVENTH- 

Ay, sir — oair iincieut crown, ju these %vild times, 

Oft'Jtood upon a cast — the gamester’s (hicat, 

So often staked, and lost and then regaiiiM, 

Scarce knew so many lia7.cirds. 

The SvAwisH Father 

<' II 

It is not our object to enter into the historical part of the 
reign of the ill-fated Maiy, or to recount how, during the week 
which succeeded her flight from Lochlever, her partisema 
mustered around her with their followers, forming a gallajit 
army, amounting to sbe thousand bieo. So much light has 
been lately thrown on the most minute details of the period, 
by Mr. Chalmers, in his valuable Hwitory of Queen Mary, that 
the reader may be safely referred to it for the fidlest information 
wliich ancient records afford concerning that inti^r^ting time. *’ 
It is sufficient for our purf)ose to say, that while Mary's head- 
quartern were at Hamilton, tho^Eegont and his adherents had, 
in the King’s name, assembled a host at Glasgow, inferior 
indeed to that of the Queen in numbers, but formidable from 
the military talents of Murray, Morton, the Laird of Grange, 
and others, who had been trained from their youth in foreign 
and domestic wars. 

In these circumstances, it was the obvious policy of Queen 
Mary to avoid a conflict, secure that were her person once in 
safety, the ^number of her adherents must daily increase ; 
whereas the forces of those opposed to her must, as had fre- 
quently happened in the previous history of her reign, have 
diminished, and their spirits become broken. And so evident 
was this to her coiinsdlors, that they resolved ibeir flxst step 
should be to place the Queen in the strong castle of Dumbarton, 
there to await the course of events, the^ival of succours from 
France, and the levies which, Vere made by her adherents in 
every province of Scotland. Accordingly, orders were given, 
that afl men should be on horseback or on foot, appareljled in 

t) 

* [Chalmers* Life of Mary Queen of Scots, drawn frdin the State Papeis, 
witii subsidiary memoirs, was published at London 1819, 2 vols. 4to ; and 
a second edition, ooirected and enlarged, 1822, 3 vola. 8vo.] 
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theii* armour, and ready ^to follow the Queen’s standard iu array 
of battle, the avowed determination being to escort her to the 
« Castle of Dumbarton tn defiance of her enemies. • 

The muster was made u]Mn Hamilton Moor, and the mhrch 
commenced in all the pomp of feudal times. Military music 
sounded, banners and pennons waved, armour glittered far and 
wide, and spears glanced and twlnlded like stars in a frosty 
sky. The gallant spectacle o# warlike parade was on this occar 
sion dignified by the 4)resenc6 of the Queen herself who, with 
a fair «retinu 6 of ladies and household attendants, and a special 
guard of gentlemen, amongst whom young Seyton and Boland 
were distinguished, gave grace at once and confidence to the 
army, which spiWl its ample files before, around, and behind 
her. Many churchmen also joined the cavalcade, most of whom 
did not scruple to assume arms, and declare their intention of 
wielding them in defence of May and the Catholic faith. Not 
so the Abbot of Saint Mary’s. Inland had not seen this prelate 
since the night of their escape fibm Lochleven, and ho now 
IKeheld him, robed in the dress of his order, assume his station 
near the Queen’s person, il^land hastened to pull off Ids 
basnet, and beseech the Abbot’s blessing, 

Thou hast it, my son i” said the priest ; I see thee now 
under thy true name, and in thy rightful garb. The helmet 
with the holly branch befits your brows well — I have long 
waited for tlie hour thou shoul^t assume it.” 

• Then you knew of my descent, my good father I” said 
Boland. • * 

“ I did 80 , but it was under seal of confession fi*om thy 
grandmother ; nor was I at liberty to tell the secret, till she 
hersedf should make it known.” 

* ^^Her reason for such secrecy, my father 1 ” said B;o]aud 
Avend. 

“ Fear, perclftmce, of my brother — a mistaken fear, for Hal- 
bert would not, to ensure himself a kingdom, have offered wrong 
to an orphan besides that, youx; title, in quiet times, even had 
your ^ther done your mother that justice which I w^ hope he 
did, could not have competed ^tb that of my brother’s wife, 
the child of Juljjm’s elder brother.” 

"They need fear no competition from me,” said Avend. 
" Scotland is wide enough, and there are many manors to win, 
without plundering my ^nefactor. But prove to me, my me> 
VOL. XL • fix 
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rend father, that my father was just to my mother — show me 
that I may (Call myself a legitimate Avenel, and make me your 
bounden slave for ever.’* 

^Ay,” replied the Abbot, “I bear tlie Seytons hold thee 
cheap for that stain on thy shield. Somothing", however, 1 have 
leamt from the late Abbot Bonil^, which, if it prove sooth, 
may redeem that reproach.” 

“ Tell me that blessed news,*' said Roland, ‘‘ and the future 
service of ipy life” vr 

“ Rash boy I” said the Abbot, I should but madden thine 
impatient temper, by exciting hopes that may never be fulfilled 
— ^and is this a time for them ? Think on what perilous march 
we are bound, and if thau h^t a sin unoonfessed, neglect not 
the ozdy leisure which Heaven may p^hance afford thee for 
confession and absolution.” 

** There will be time enough for both, I trust, when we reach 
Dumbarton,” answered the page. 

“ Ay,” said the Abbot, thou crowest as loudly as the rest — 
but we are not yet at Dumbarton, and there is a «iion in the 
I)ath.” 

“ Mean you Murray, Morton, and the other rebels at Glasgow, 
my reverend father! Tush 1 they dare not look on the royal 
banner.” 

“ Even so,” replied the Abbot, “ speak many of those who are 
older, and should be wiser, than thou. — I have returned from 
the southern shires, where I left many a chief of name armmg 
in the Queen’s interest — I left the lords here wise ancf con- 
siderate men — find them madmen on my return — ^they ore 
willing, for mere pride and vain-gloiy, to brave the enemy, and 
to cony the Queen, as it were in triumph, past the walls of 
Glasgow, and under the beards of the adverse army. — Seldom 
does Heaven smile on such mistimed confidence. We shall be 
encountered, and that to the purpose.” 

“And BO much the better,” replied Roland; “the fidd of 
battle was my cradle.” . ^ 

“ Beware it be not thy dying bed,” said the Abbot. “ But 
what avails it whispering to jloung wolves the dangers of the 
chase! You will Imow, perchance, ere this day is Qut;>what 
yonder men are, whom you hold in rash contempt.” 

“Why, what are they!” said Henry Seyton, who now joined 
tibtem: “have they Sinews of wire, and flesh of iix)u !•-“ Will 
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lead pierce and steel cut them ? — If so, revrerend father, we have 
little to fear.” • * 

• “ They are eVil men,** said the Abbot, “ but the tiaade of war 
demands no samts. — ^Muxiay«and Moiton are known to bo the 
Jmt generals in Seotland. Ko one ever saw Lindesay’s or Euth- 
ven*8 back — ^Kirkaldy of Grange was named by ihe Constable 
Montmorency the first soldier in Europe — ^My brother, too good 
a name for such a cause, has leen far and wide known for a 
soldier.” , ^ 

‘^Tha better, the better!” said Seyton, triumphantly; “wo 
shall have all these traitors, of rank and name in a fair field 
before us. Our cause is the best, our numbers are the strongest, 
our hearts and limbs match theirs^-Saint Bennet, and set on i” 
The Abbot made no replyp but seemed lost in refiection^ and 
his anxiety in some m&sure communicated itself to Inland 
Avenel, who ever, as their line of march led over a ridge or an 
eminence, cast an anxious look ^towards the towers of Glas- 
gow, as if he expected to see symptoms of the enemy issuing 
fifrtb. It was not that he feared the fight, but the issue was 
of such deep import to his ^country and to himself, that the 
natural fire of his spirit burned with a 1^ lively, though with 
a more intense glow. Love, honour, fame, fortune, all seemed 
to depend on the issue of one field, rashly hazarded perhaps, 
but now likely to become unavoidable and decisive. 

When, at length, thek march came to be nearly parallel with 
the joity of Glasgow, Eoland became sensible that the high 
grounds before em were already in part occupied by a force, 
showing, like their own, the roy^ ba^er of Scotland, and on 
the point of being supported by columns of infantry and squad- 
rons of horse, wMch the ciiy gates had poured forth, and which 
hastily advanced to sustain those troops who already possessed 
the groimd in front of the Qu u’s forces. Horseman a^r horse- 
man galloped iir from the advanced guard, with tidings that 
Murray had taken the field with his whole army ; that his ob- 
ject was to intercept th% Queen’i^marcb, and his purpose un- 
questionable to*hazard a battle. Mb was now that the tempers 
of men were subjected to a suddefl and a severe trial ; and that 
those wlio had too presumptuously concluded that they would 
pass witliout combat, were something disconcerted, when, at 
once, and with little time to deliberate, they foimd themsdveB 
placed in front ^ a resolute enemy.^Their chiefs immediately 
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assembled around the Queen, and held a hasty council of waL 
* Mary’s quiyering lip confessed the fear which she endeavoured 
to conceal (Under a bold and dignified ^demean'our. But her 
efferts were overcome by^-painful i^ooUections of the disastrous 
issue of her last appearance in arms at Oarbeny Hill ; and when, 
^e meant to^ have asked them their advice for ordering the 
battle, she involuntarily inquired whether there were no means 
of escaping without an engagement 1 

‘‘ Escaping 1” answered the Lord Seyt^n; ^‘when I stand as 
one to ten of your Highness’s enemies, I may think of escape — 
but never while I stand with three to two 1” 

Battle I battle !” exclaimed the assembled lordrf’; we will 
drive the rebels from their vantage ground, as the hound turns 
the hare on the hill side.” « 

** Methinks, my noble lords,” said thh Abbot, ‘‘ it were as well 
to prevent his gaining that advantage. — Our road lies through 
yonder hamlet on the brow, ahd whichever party hath the luck 
to possess it, with its little ‘gardens and enclosures, will attain a 
post of great defence,” ^ ^ 

“ The reverend father is right,’! said the Queen. ** Oh, haste 
thee, Seyton, haste, and get thither before them — they are 
marching like the wind” 

Seyton bowed low, and turned his horse’s head — ‘‘Your 
Highness honours me,” he said ; “ I will instantly press forward 
and seuse the pass.” 

“ Not before me, my lord, whose charge is the commaud of 
the vanguard,” said the Lord of Arbroath. ^ <, ‘ 

“ Before you, or any Hamilton in Scotland,” said the Seyton, 
“having flie Queen’s command — Follow me, gentlemen, my 
vassals and kinsmen — Saint Bennet, and set on !” 

“ And follow me,” said Arbroath, “ my noble kinsmen, and 
brave men-tenants, we will see which will first reach the post of 
danger, , For God and Queen Mary I” * 

“ Ill-omened haste, and most unhappy strife,” said the Abbot, 
who saw them and their followers rush hastily and emulously 
to ascend the height without waiting till their nfen wei^ |daced 
in order, — “And you, gentfemen,” he continued, addressing 
Boland and Seyton, who were about to follow those who 
hastened thus ^sorderly to the conflict, “ ^ you leave the 
Queen’s person unguarded ?” 

“ Oh, leave me not, gentlemen 1” said the Qneffli — “ Boland 
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and Seyton, do not leave Ine — there are enough of arms to strike 
in this fell comhat — withdraw not those to whom T trust for my* 
«afety.” 

“We may not leave hee Grace/** said Roland, looking at 
-Seyton, and tumhig his horse. 

“ T ever looked when thou wouldst find out jhat,** rejoined 
the fiery youth. 

Roland made no answer, bi# bit his lip till the blood came, 
and spurring his horae up to the side of Oatherijie Seyton’s 
palfrey,** ho whispered in a low voice, “ I never thought to have 
done aught to deserve you; but this day I have heard myself 
upbraided '^th cowardice, and my sword remained still sheatlied, 
and all for the loVe of you.” 

“There is madness anwyig us all/* said the damsel • “my 
father, my brother, and you, are all alike bereft of reason. Ye 
should think only of this poor (^ueen, and you are all inspired 
by your own absurd jealousies — The monk is the only soldier 
jiiid man of sense amongst you all.— My Lord#Abbot,’* she cried 
aloud, “ were it not better we should draw to the westward, 
and wait the event that God «hgkU send us, instead of remaining 
here in the highway, endangering the. Queen*s person and 
cumbering the troops in their advance i** 

“ You say well, my daughter,** replied the Abbot ; “ had we 
but one to guide us where the Queen's person may be in safety 
— Our nobles hurry to the conflict, without casting a thought on 
the*v^ cause of the war.** 

“ Foll<fw me,*^ said a knight, or man-at-arms, well mounted, 
and? attired completely in black armour, but having the visor of 
his helmet cloKsed, and bearing no crest (»n his helmet, or device 
upon his shield. 

* “ We will follow no stranger,** said the Abbot, “ without some 
warrant of bis truth.** 

“ I am a stronger and m your hands,** said the horseman ; 
“ if you wish to know more of me, the Queen herself will be 
your warrant.** • • 

The Queen had remained fixed to the spot, as if disabled by 
fear, yet mechanically smiling, Bowing, and waving her hand, 
as banners were lowered and spears depressed before her, while, 
emulaling the strife betwixt Seyton and Arbroath, Wd on 
band pressed forward their march towards the enemy. Scarce, 
however, had the black rider whispered something in her ear. 
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than slid assented to what he said ; dnd when he spoke aloud, 
‘and with air of command, “Gentleman, it^is the Queen’s 
pleasure that you should fallow me,” Maiy uttered, with somef' 
thing like eagerness, the word Yes.” 

iUl were in motion in an instant ; for thd black horseman;- 
throwing off % sort of apathy of manner, which his first appear- ' 
ance indicate^ spurred his horse to and fh>, making him take 
such active bounds and short tuftis, as showed the rider master 
of the aniipal; and getting the Queen’st little retinue in some 
order for marching, he led them to the left, directing his course 
towards a castle, which, crowning a gentle yet commanding 
eminence, presented an extensive view over the country beneath, 
and in particular, commanded a view of thdse heights which 
both firmies hastened to occupy, and wjiich it was now apparent 
must almost instantly be the scene of struggle and dispute. 

“Yonder towers,” said tlm Abbot, questioning the sable 
horseman, “to whom do they oelongt — and are they now in the 
hands of friends W ^ ^ 

“They are untenanted,” replied the stranger, *‘o/, at least, 
they have no hostile inmates. r-'But urge these youths, Sir 
Abbot, to make more haste — this is but an evil time to satisfy 
their idle curiosity, by peering out upon the battle in which they 
are to take no share.” 

“ The worse luck mine,” said Henry Seyton, who overheard 
him; “I would rather be under my father’s banner at this 
moment than be made Chamberlain of Holyrood, for my 
present duty of peaceful ward well and patiently disch&rgeA” 

“ Your pjace under your father^s banner will shortly be right 
dangerous,” said Boland Avenel, who, pressing his horse tow^ds 
the westward, had still his look reverted to the armies ; “for I 
see yonder •body of cavalry, which presses from the eastward, 
will reach the idllage ere Lord Seyton can gain it, 

“They are but cavalry,” said Seyton, looldng attentively; 

“ they cannot hold the village without shot of harquebuss.” 

“Look more closely,” said Boland you wil} see that each 
of these horsemen who advaifbj so rapidly from Glasgow, carries 
a footman behind him,” 

“ Now, by Heaven, he speaks well !” said the black cdyaKet ; 

“ one of you two must go carry the news to* Lord Seyton and 
liord Arbroath, that they hasten not their hors^en on before 
the foot, but advance more regularly.” ^ 
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Be that my errand,*' 8ai<t Roland, “ for I first marked the 
stratagem of the enemy.” ^ * 

• “But, by your leate,” said Seyton, “yonder ia my father's 
banner engaged, and it bes1« becomes 4ne to go to the rescuet” 

» “I will stand«by the Queen's decision,” said Roland AveneL 

“What new appeal? — what new quarrel?” si^d Queen Mary 
— “Are there not in yonder dark host enemies enough to Mary 
Stewart, but must her very fiAnds turn enemies to each other?” 

“ Nay, madam,” s^id Roland, “ the young master of Seyton 
and Ijdid but dispute who shoidd leave your p6nK)n to do a 
most needful message to the host. He thought h^ rank entitled 
him, and P deemed that the person of least consequence, being 
myself, were better perilled ” — « « 

“ Not so,” said the Qqeen ; “ if one must leave me, be it 
Seyton.” 

Henry Seyton bowed till the white plumes on his helmet 
mixed with the flowing snane 1}f his gallant war-horse, then 
placed himself firm in the saddle, shook his ]^ce aloft with an 
tir of triumph and determination, and stril^g his horse with 
the spurs, made towards hki fibther's banner, which was still 
advancing up the hill, and dashed his steed over every obstacle 
that occurred m his headlong path. 

“ My brother 1 my father 1” exclaimed Catherine, with an 
expression of agonised apprehension — “ they are in the midst of 
peril, and I in safety !” 

" Would to God,” said Roland, “ that I were with them, and 
oould^tajisom every drop of their blood by two of mine !” 

“ Do J, not know thou dost wish it ?” said Oathermo — “ Can 
a woihan say to a man what I have well-nigh said'to thee, and 
yet think that he could harbour fear or faintness of heart ? — 
fl?here is that in yon distant sound of approaching 1>attle that 
pleases me even while it affirights me, I would 1 were a man, 
that I might feel that stem delight, without the mixture of 
terror !” 

“ Ride up, ride up, lady Cat^rine Seyton,” cried the Abbot, 
as they stiU Wept on at a rapid pace, and were now close 
beneath the walls of the ca^e — “ri^ up, and aid Lady 
Fleming to support the Queen — she gives way more and mote.” 

They Imlted^juid lifted Mary from the saddle, and were 
about to support her towards the castle, when she said ihintly, 
“ Not there— ^ot there — ^these wxdls will I never enter more 1” 
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“ Be a Queen, madam,” said the Abbot, “and forget that ycm 
are a vroman.” 

“ Oh, I Aust forget much, much more,” answered the unfor-^ 
tunate Mary, in an undertone, “ ere I can look with steady eyes 
on these well-known scenes I — mfest forget the days which 
spent here as the bride of the lost — ^the murdered ” 

“ This is tto Castle of Crookstone,”* said the Lady Fleming, 
“ in which the Queen held her fifst court after she was married 
to Damley.” 

“ Heavew,” said the Abbot, “ thy hafid is upon us I — Bear 
yet up, madam — your foes are the foes of Holy Church, and 
God will this day decide whether Scotland shall be Catholic or 
heretic.” , 

A heavy and continued fir^ of cannon and musketry, bore a 
tremendous burden to his words, and^setmed for more than they 
to recall the spirits of the Queen. 

“ To yonder tree,” she said, pointing to a yew-tree which grew 
on a small mount close to Jhe castle ; “ I know it well — from 
thence you may*see a prospect wide as from the. peaks of 
Schehallion.” 

And freeing herself &om her Assistants, she walked with a 
determined, yet somewhat wild step, up to the stem of the 
noble yew. The Abbot, Catherine, and ]^land Avenel followed 
her, while Lady Fleming kept back the inferior persons of her 
train. The black horseman also followed the Queen, waiting 
on her as closely as the shadow upon tho Hght, but ever remain- 
ing at the distance of two or three yards — he/olded h» arms 
on his bosom, turned his back to the battle, and seemed solely 
occupied by gazing on Mary through the bars of his closed 
visor. The Queen regarded him not, but fixed her eyes upon 
the spreading yew. 

“ Ay, fair' and stately tree,” she said, as if at the sight of it 
she had been rapt away from the present scene,, and had over- 
come the horror which had oppr^^ her at the first approach 
to Crookstone, “ there thou standcst, gay and goodly as ever, 
though thou hearest the sounds of war/instead of the vows of 
love. All is gone since I lasi^eeted thee — love and lover — 
vows and vower — ^king and kingdom. — How goes tho field, my 
Lord Abbot 1 — ^with us, I trust — yet what but^evil can SJary’s 
eyes witness from this spot V 

* See Nets 0. Settle af l^asssida 
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Her attendants eagerly bent their eyes on the field of battle, 
but coidd discover nothing more than that it was obstinately 
•contested. The smali enclosures and cottage gardens in the 
village, of which they had^a full ajid commanding view,, and 
•.which shortly before lay, with their lines of sycamore and ash 
trees, so still and quiet in the miLd light of a May sun, were 
now each converted into a line of hre, canopied l^y smoke ; and 
the sustained and constant report of the musketry and cannon, 
mingled with the shouts of meeting combatants, showed that 
as yet jieither party had given ground. * 

“ Many a soul finds its final departure to heaven or hell, in 
these awfifl thunders,” said the Abbot ; “ let those that believe 
in the Holy Ohurch, join me in gnsogis for victory in this dreads 
ful combat.” % 

“ Hot here — ^not hefbj'^said the unfortimato Queen ; ‘^pray 
not here, father, or pray in silence — my mind is too much tom 
between the past and the prftent, to dare to approach the 
heavenly throne — ^Or, if we will pray, be it foj one whose fondest 
Affections have been her greatest crimes, and who has ceased to 
be a queen, only because she ^as a deceived and a tender-hearted 
woman,” 

^‘Were it not well,” said Boland, ‘^'that I rode somewhat 
neai'er the hosts, and saw the fate of the day ?” 

“ Do so, in the name of God,” said the Abbot ; “ for if our 
friends are scattered, our flight must be hasty — ^but beware thou 
approach not too nigh the conflict ; there is more than thine 
own Hfcb depends on thy safe return ” 

Oh, go not too nigh,” said Catherine ; “ but fail not to see 
how 'the Seytons fight, and how they bear themself es.” 

“ Fear nothing, I will be on my guard,” said Boland Avenel ; 
nud without waiting farther answer, rode towardf^the scene of 
conflict, keeping, as he rode, the higher and unenclosed ground, 
and ever looking cautiously around him, for fear of involving 
himself in some hostile party. As he approached, the shots 
rung sharp and more sharply on his ear, the shouts came wilder 
and wilder, &d he felt that tliick bating of the heart, that 
mbeture of natural apprehension, intense curiosity, and anxiety 
for the dubious event, which even the bravest experience when 
they approach afone to a scene of interest and of danger. 

At length he drew so dose, that from a bank, screened by 
bushes and underwood, he could distinctly see where tiie 
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struggle was most keenly maintained/ This was in a hollow 
Way, leading to the village, up which the Queen's vanguard had 
marched, wjth more hasty courage than^well-adVised conduct,* 
for {the purpose of possessing them^dves of that post of advan- 
tage. They found Iheir s^eme anticipated, *and the hedges « 
and enclosures already occupied by the en^y, led by the cele- 
brated Eirkal(^ of Grange and the Earl of Morton ; and not 
small was the loss which they iustained while struggling for> 
ward to come to close with the men-at-aijns on the other side. 
But, as the Queen's followers were chiefly noblemen and barons, 
with their kinsmen and foUowers, they had pressed onward, 
contemning obstacles and danger, and had, whdh Boland 
arrived on the ground, niet l^d to hand at the gorge of the 
pass vrth the Begent’s vanguard, ^and endeavoured to bear 
them out of the village at the spear-^toint ; while their foes, 
equally detennined to keep the advantage which they had 
attained, struggled with the like obstinacy to drive back the 
assailants. ^ 

Both parties were on foot, and armed in proof; Co that, wheif 
the long lances of the front ranks were fixed in each other's 
shields, corselets, and breastplates, the struggle resembled that 
of two bulls, who, fixing their frontlets hard against each other, 
remain in that posture for hours, until the superior str^gth or 
obstinacy of the one compels the other to take to flight, or bears 
him down to the earth. Thus locked together in the deadly 
Struggle, which swayed slowly to and fro, as one or other 
gained l^e advantage, those who fell were trampled on tallko by 
friends and foes; those whose weapons were broken, retired 
from the frdut r^, and had their place supplied by others ; 
while the rearward ranks, unable otherwise to share in the 
combat, fired their pistols, and hurled thek daggers, and the* 
points and tnmeheons of the broken weapons, like javelins 
against the enemy. * 

God and the Queen !" resounded from the one party ; ‘‘ God 
and the King !" thundered from the ; while, in the name 
of their sovereign, fellow-Bubjec& on both sides shea each other's 
blood, and, in the name of their Creator, defaced his image. 
Amid the tumult was often heard the voices of the captains, 
shouting their commands ; of leaders and chiefs, (^ing their 
gathering words ; of groans and shrieks from tlie fklling and the 
dying, • 
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The strife had lasted nearly an hour. The strength of both 
{yarties seemed exhausted; but their rage was i^abated, and 
their obstinaigr unsubdued, w-hen Roland, who turned eye and 
ear to all around him, saw a colam of infantry, headed* by a 
few horsemen, -^rheel round the base of the bank where he had 
stationed himself, and, levelling their long laj^ces, attack the 
flank of the Queen’s vanguard, closely engaged as they were 
in conflict on their front, ^he very first glance showed him 
that the leader who^directed this movement was tjie Knight of 
Avenel, his ancient master ; and the next convinced him that 
its effects would be decisive. The result of the attack of fresh 
and unbroken forces upon the flank of those already wearied 
with a long and obstinate struggle, was, indeed, instantaneous. 

The column of the as^ants, which had hitherto sllown one 
dork, dense, and united line of helmets, surmounted with 
plumage, was at once broken and hurled in confusion down the 
hill, which they had so long en&eavoured to gain. In vain were 
^ the leaders heard calling upon their followers to stand to the 
combat, and seen personally resisting when all resistance was 
evidently vain. They were, skin, or felled to the earth, or 
hurried backwards by the mingled tide of flight and pursuit. 
What were Boland’s feelings on behol<Iing the rout, and feeling 
that all that remained for him was to turn bridle, and endea- 
vour to ensure the safety of the Queen’s person ! Yet, keen as 
his grief and shame might be, they were both forgotten, when, 
almost close beneath the hank which he occupied, he saw 
Henry* Scytorf forced away from his own party in the tumult, 
c^yered with dust and blood, and defending himself desperately 
ag^st several of the enemy who had gathereif around him, 
attracted by his gay armour. Roknd paused not a moment, 
but pushing his steed down the bank, leaped hint amongst the 
hostile party, dealt three or four blows amongst them, which 
struck down two, and made the rest stand aloof ; then, reaching 
Seyton his hand, he exhorted him to seize fiist on his horse’s 
mane. ^ • 

“ We live or die together this day,” said he ; keep but fast 
hold till we are out of the prelb, and then my Wse is yours.” 

hea|;d, and exerted his remaining strength, and, by 
thmr joint efforts, Roland brought him out of danger, and be- 
hind the spot from whence he had witnessed the disastrous con* 
dlusion of the fight. But no sooner were they under shelter of 
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the trees, than Seyton let go his hold, and, in spite of Eoland*s 
efforts to support him, fell at length on the turf. “ Trouble 
yourself no piore with me,^* he said ; “ thfe is my first and my 
last battle — and I have already seoepi too much to wish to see 
the close. Hasten to save the Queen — and commend me to 
Catherine — she will never more be mistaken for me nor I for 
her-^the last sword«stroke has made an eternal distinction.^’ 

“ Let me aid you to mount mj^’horse,” said Boland, eagerly, 

and you may yet be saved — I can find my own way on foot- 
turn but my ‘"horse’s head westward, and he will carry you fleet 
and easy as the wmd.” 

‘‘ I will never mount steed more,” said the youth ; '* farewell 
— I love thee better dying, than ever I thought to have done 
while im life — I would that old mail’s blood were not on my 
hand ! — Sancte Benedick, ora pro me I — Stand not to look on a 
dying man, but haste to save the Queen !” 

These words were spoken witlt the last effort of bis voice, and 
scarce were they uttered ere the speaker was no more. They 
recalled Roland to a sense of the duty which he had ^weH-nigh ' 
forgotten, but they did not reach his ears only. 

The Queen — ^where is the Queen 1” said Halbert Glendin- 
ning, who, followed by two or three horsemen, appeared at this 
instant. Boland made no ansvrcr, but, turning his horse, and 
confiding in his speed, gave him at once rein and spur, and 
rode over height and hollow towards the Castle of Crookstone. 
More heavily armed, and moimted upon a horse of less speed, 
Sir Hall)ert Glondinning followed with couched* lance, ♦calling 
out as he rode, “Sir witli the holly -branch, halt, and show 
your right toliear that badge — fly not thus cowardly, nor dis- 
honour the cognisance thou deseiwest not to wear ! — Hall, sir 
coward, or, by Heaven, I wUl strike thee with my lance on the 
back, and slay thee like a dastard — I am the Knight of Avene! 
— I am Halbert Glondinning.” 

But Boland, who had no purpose of encountering bis did 
master, and who, besides, knew ^ho Queen’s safety depended on 
his making the l^st speed he could, answered not a’ word to the 
defiances and reproaches which Halbert continued to throw 
out against him ; but making the best use of his spurs, rode yet 
harder than before, and had gained about a hundr^ yards 
his pursuer, when, coming near to the yew-tree where he had 
left the Queen, he saw tbm already getting to home, and cried 
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out as loud as he could, Foes ! foes ! — ^ride for it, fair ladies 
—Brave geutiemen, do your devoir to protect them 1” • 

So saying, lie whedled his horse, and avoiding lihe shock of 
Sir Halbert Glendinning, cj^rged one of that Knigfit’s foUojv^ers, 

. who was nearl^^on a line with him, so rudely with his lance, 
that he overthrew horse and man. He then drew his sword 
and attacked the second, while the black man-af-arms, throwing 
himself in the way of Olendiming, they rushed on each other 
BO fieredy, that bojjjb horses were overthrown, and the riders 
lay ruling on the plain. Neither was able to fcise, for the 
blwk horseman was pierced through with Glendinning’s lance, 
and the Knight of Avenel, oppressed with the weight of his 
own horse, and* sorely bruised i>esi(Jps, seemed in little better 
plight than he whom he had mortally wounded. ^ 

“ Yield thee, Sir KtRght of Avend, rescue or no rescue,” said 
Boland, who had put a second antagonist out of condition to 
combat, and hastened to preT%nt Glendinning from renewing 
the conflict. • 

* I may not choose but yield,” said Sir Euilbert, “ since I can 
no longer fight ; but it sh^es me to speak such a word to a 
coward like thee 1” 

‘‘Call me not coward,” said Boland, lifting his visor, and 
hdping his prisoner to rise, “ sjnee but for old kindness at thy 
hands, and yet more at thy lady’s, I had met thee as a brave 
man should.” 

*“The favourite page of my wife!” said Sir Halbert, asto- 
uishSdfc; “ Ah*! wretched boy, I have heard of thy treason at 
Lochleven.” 

Beproach him not, my brother,” said the Abbot ; “ he was 
blit an agent in the hands of Heaven.” 

“To horse, to horse!” said Catherine Seyton; Amount and 
begone, or we are all lost. I see our gallant army flying for 
many a league — ^To horse, my Lord Abbot — To horse, Boland — 
My gracious lie^e, to horse ! Ere this, we should have ridden 
many a mile.” • ^ 

“ Look cin these features,” said Mary, pointing to the dying 
knight, who had been unhelniad by some compassionate hand ; 
“ lock there, and tell me if she who ruins all who love her, 
ought to fly a*{oot farther to save her wretched life !” 

The reader must have long anticijrtited the discovery which 
the Queen'stfeelings had mode before her eyes confirmed it* It 
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was the features of the unhappy George Douglas, on which 
death was stamping his mark. 

** Look — ^took at liim well,” said the Queen, tiros has it been , 
witl^ all who loved Mary SKewart I— ^The royalty of Francis, the 
wit of Ohastelar, the power and gallantly of the gay Gordon, . 
the melody of Rizzio, the portly form and youthful grace of 
Damley, the b&ld address and courtly manners of Bothwell — 
aud now the deep-devoted pas8ion«)f the noble Douglas — ^nought 
could save them — they looked on the wretched Mary, and to 
have loved her was crime enough to deserve early death J No 
sooner had the victims formed a kind thought of me, than the 
poisoned cup, the axe and block, the dagger, the mine, were 
ready to punish them for citing away affection on such a wretch 
as I am^! — Importune me not — I will fly no farther— I can die 
but once, and I will die here I” * ‘ 

While she spoke, her tears fell fast on the face of the dying 
man, who continued to fix his eyes on^her with an eagerness of 
passion, which death itself could hardly subdue. — Mourn not 
for mo,” he said, famtly, but care for your own sofety-^I die ' 
in mine armour as a Douglas should, and I die pitkd by Mary 
Stewart !” 

He expired with these words, and without withdrawing his 
eyes from her face ; and the Queen, whose heart was of that soft 
and gentle mould, which in domestic life, and with a more suit- 
able partner than Damloy, might have made her happy, remained 
weeping by the dead man, until recalled to herself by the AbbQi, 
who found it necessary to use a style of unusual' remonstrance. 

“ We also, madam,” he said, ** we, your Grace’s devoted followers, 
have friends ‘and relatives to weep for. I leave a brother in 
imminent jeopardy — ^the husband of the Lady Fleming — ^tbe 
father and <brothei8 of the Lady Catherine, are all in yonder 
bloody field, slain, it is to be fesured, or prisoners. We forget 
the fate of our own nearest and dearest, to wait w. our Queen, 
and she is too much occupied with her own sorrows to give one 
thought to ours.” ,, 

“ I deserve not your reproacli, father,” said the Queen, check- 
ing her tears ; ‘‘ but 1 am docile to it — where must we go — 
what must we do ?” 

“ We must fly, and that instantly,” said the Abbot ; whither 
is not so easily answered, but we may dispute it upon the road^-^ 
Lift her to her saddle, and set forward/'* ^ 

* Note 0. Battle of Loogaide. 
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They set off accordingly — Boland lingered a moment, to 
command the attendants of the Knight of Avenel to convey 
, their master Ijo the €astle of Orookstone, and to^ say that ho 
demanded from him no q^her condition of liberty, than his 
^word, that he and his followers would keep secret the direction 
in which the Queen fled. As he turned his rein to depart, the 
honest countenance of Adam Woodcodc stared ^pon him with 
an expression of suiprise, wMch at another time would have 
excited his hearly mirth. He had been one of the followers 
who l]\{id experience^the weight of Boland’s arm, Aid they now 
know each other, Boland having put up his visor, and the good 
yeoman having thrown away his barret-cap, with the iron bars 
in front, that he might the ij^ore /eadily assist his master. 
Into this barret-cap, as it lay on the ground, Boland foi^ot not 
to drop a few gold pieces ^fruits of the Queen’s lil)erality), and 
with a signal of kind recollection and enduring friendship, he 
departed at iuU gallop to overtake the Queen, the dust raised 
by her train being alr^y far doBm the hill. 
p is not fei^-money,'^ said honest Aclam, weighing and 
handling the gold And it was Master Boland himself, that 
is a certain thing — the samebpen hand, and, by Our Lady !” 
(shruggiag his shoulders) — the same ready fist ! — My Lady 
will hear of this gladly, for she^ mourns for him as if he were 
her sou. And to see how gay he is I But these light lads are 
as sure to be uppermost as the froth to be on the top of the 
qujrt-pot — Your man of solid parts remains ever a falconer.” 
So sayipg, he «vent to aid his comrades, who had now come 
up in gi'eater numbera, to cany his master into the Castle of 
Orookstone. 


flHAPTEB THIBTY-EIGHTH. 

Mv native land, Kood-night ! 

Bybon. 

Maky a bitter tear was shed, during the hasty flight of Queen 
Mmry,*over fallen hopes, future prospects, and slaughtered friends. 
The deaths of the brave Douglas, and of the fiery but gallant 
young Seyton, seemed to affect the Queen as much as the fall 
from the tbrope^ on which she had so nearly been again seated. 
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Catlierine Seyton devoured in secret her own grief, anxious to 
Support ih.% broken spirits of her mistress ; and the Abbot, 
bending hia troubled thoughts upon futurity, endeavoured in 
vain to form some plan vliich had a shadow of hope. The 
spirit of young Roland — for he also mingled in the hasty 
debates held the companions of the Queen^s flight — continued 
mudiecked and unbroken. 

Your Majesty,” ho said, “ has lost a battle — ^Your ancestor, 
Bruce, lost seven successively, ere he sat triumphant on the 
Scottish throne, and prodaimed with the voice of a victor, in 
the field of Bannockburn the independence of his countiy. 
Are not these heaths, which we may traverse at ^1, better 
than the locked, guarded, and lake-moated vlastle of Loch- 
leven are free — in that one w^rd there is comfort for all 

our losses.” 

He struck a bold note, but the heart of Maiy made no 
response. 

Better,” she s^d, I had still been in Lochleven, than seen 
the slaughter made by rebels among the subjects i^o oflered 
themselves to death for my sak^. ^ Speak not to me of farther 
efforts — th^ would only cost the lives of you, the Mends who 
recommend them! I would not again undergo what I felt, 
when I saw from yonder mount the swords of the fell horsemen 
of Morton raging among the fldthful Seytons and Hamiltons, 
for their loydty to their Queen — I would not again feel what 
I felt when Douglas’s life-blood stained my mantle for his bve 
to Maiy Stewart — ^not to be empress of all that Britain^ seas 
enclose. Find for me some place where I can hide my unhappy 
head, which 'brings destruction on all who love it— it is the last 
flavour that Mary asks of her faithful followers.” 

In this’dojocted mood, but still pursuing her flight with 
unabated rapidity, the unfortunate Mary, after having been 
joined by Lord Herries and a few followers, at'^length halted, 
for the first time, at the Abbey of Dundrennan, nearly sixty 
miles distant from the field of ^battle, t In this r(;mote quarter 
of Galloway, the Reformation not having yet been strictly 
enforced against the monks, a *few still lingered in their cdls 
unmolested ; and the Prior, with tears and reverence^ received 
the fugitive Queen at the gate of his convent, , 

I bring you ruin, my good father,” said the Queen, os she 
was lifted fh>m her i^lftey. 
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“ It is welcome,’" sai(} the Prior, if it comes in the train of 
duty/* 

Placed on the grouhd, and supported by her ladi^, the Queen 
looked for an instant at her palfrey, •which, jaded and drooping 
*its head, seemed* as if it mourned the distresses of its mistress. 

^‘Good Koland,” said the Queen, whispering, let Rosabello 
be cared for — ^ask thy heart, and it wiU tell thee why I make 
this trifling request even in tlSs awflil hour.” 

She was conduetq^ to her apartment, and in the hurried 
consultation of her attendants, the fatal resolution of the retreat 
to England was finally adopted. In the morning it received 
her approbation, and a messenger was despatched to the English 
warden,* to pray him for safe-qandu«t and hospitality, on the 
part of the Queen of Scotland! On the next day tha Abbot 
Ambrose walked in thS garden of the Abbey with Eoland, to 
whom he expressed his ^sapprobation of the course pursued. 
** It is madness and ruin^'* he ^d ; “ better commit herself to 
the savage Highlanders or wild Eordermen^ than to the faith, 
•of Elizabeth. A woman to a rival woman — a presumptive 
successor to the keeping o& jealous and childless Queen I — 
Roland, Herrics is true and loyal, but his coimsel has ruined his 
mistress.” 

‘‘ Ay, min follows us everywhere,” said an old man, with a 
spade in his hand, and dressed like a lay-brother, of whoso 
presence, in the vehemence of his exclamation, the Abbot had 
nci been aware — “ Gaze not on me with such wonder ! — I aiii 
he wflo*was thft Abbot Boniface at Kennaquhair, who was the 
gard€§aer Blinkhoolie at Lochleven, hunted round to the place 
in which I served my noviciate, and now ye are cbme to rouse 
me up again ! — ^A weaiy life I have had for one to whom peace 
•was ever the dearest blessing !” 

“ We will soon rid you of our company, good father,” said 
the Abbot ; ‘‘•an^ the Queen will, I fear, trouble your retreat 
no more.” 

‘‘Hay, yoji said as# much ^fore,” said the querulous old 
man, and yet I was put forth 4rom Kinross, and pillaged by 
troopers on the road. — ^They tdbk from me the certificate that 
you viot of — that of the Baron — ^ay, he was a moss-trooper like 
thenteelves — ^Yoq asked me of it^ and I could never find it, but 
they fotmd it — it showed the marriage of — of — my memory 
fails me — New see how men difler ! Father Nicholas would 
VOL. XI. , 2 F . 
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have told you an hundred tales of the Abbot Ingelram, on 
wliuse soul (Jjlod have mercy ! — He was, I warrant you, fourscore 
and six, and^ I am not more than — ^let me see” 

*^Was not Avencl the.. name yqu seek, my good father?” 
siiid Roland, impatiently, yet moderating hisotono for fear of 
alarming or offending the infirm old man. 

Ay, right-^Avenel, Julian Avencl — You are perfect in the 
name — I kept all the special confessions, judging it held with 
my vow to do so — I could not find it ^ when my successor, 
Ambrosius, spoke on*t — but the troopers found it, agid the 
Knight who commanded/ the party struck his breast, till the 
target clattered like an empty watering-can.” * 

“ Saint Mary !” said th§. Ab^ot, in whom could such a paper 
excite such interest ? What was the ^appearance of the Knight, 
his arms, his colours ?” 

“ Ye distract me with your questions — I dared hardly look 
at him — ^they charged me with bearing letters for the Queen, 
and searched my jpail — Thia was all along of your doings at 
Lochleven.” ' 

“ I trust in God,” said the Abbot to Roland, Vho stood 
beside him, shivering and trembling with impatience, '‘the 
paper has Mien into the hands of my brother — I heard he had 
been with his followers on ijhe scout betwixt Stirling and 
Glasgow. — Bore not the Knight a holly-bough on his helmet? 
— Const thou not remember?” 

“ Oh, remember — remember,” said the old man pettisbjy ; 
'' Count as many years as I do, if your plots will let yoh, and 
see what and how much you remember. — Why, I scarce 
remember the pear-mains wliich I grafied here witli my own 
hands some fifty years since.” 

At this iaqmeut a bugle sounded loudly from the beach. 

“ It is the death-blast to Queen Mary's royalty,” said Ambro- 
sias ; "the English warden's answer has be^ received, favour- 
able doubtless, for when was the door of the trap closed against 
the prey which it was set for? — Drj^op not, Mand — this 
matter shall be sifted to the» Wttom — but we must not now 
leave the Queen—foUow me — ^let us do our duty, and trust the 
issue with God — Farewell, good father — I will visit thee>.again 
soon.” 

He was about to leave the garden, followed by Roland, with 
half-reluctant steps. The Kx-Abbot resumed bis spade. 
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I could be sorry for •these men,” ho said, ay, and for that 
poor Queen, but what avail earthly sorrows to a man of fomr- 
, score ? — and It is a fare dropping morning for tje early cole- 
wort.” 

* “ He is stricken with age,” said Ambrosius, as he dragged 
Roland down to the searbeach ; we must let him take his 
time to collect himself — ^nothing now can bo thoifght on but tho 
fate of the Queen.” 

They soon arrived^where she stood, surrounded by her little 
tram, ^d by her side the Sheriff of Cumberland, ft gentleman 
of the house of Lowther, richly dressed and accompanied by 
soldiers, ^'he aspect of the Queen exhibited a sin^ar mix- 
ture of alacrity •and reluctance Jp d^jpart. Her language and 
gestures spoke hope and consolation to her attendants, and 
she seemed desirous to ^persuade even herself that the step she 
adopted was secure, and that tho assurance she had received of 
kind reception was altogpther totisfactory ; but her quivering 
lip, and unsettled eye, betrayed af^once her^guish at depart- 
ing from Scotland, and her fears of confiding herself to tho 
doubtful faith of England. ^ 

“ Welcome, my Lord AbbotJ** she said, speaking to Ambro- 
sius, ** and you, Roland Avcncl, wo have jo^ul news for you — 
our loving sister's officer proffers ^us, in her name, a safe asylum 
from the rebels who have driven us from our home — only it 
grieves me we must here part from you for a short space.” 

“ Part from us, madam !” said the Abbot. ** Is your welcome 
in Eilgkiud, thsn, to commence with the abridgment of your 
train, and dismissal of your counsellors 

“Take it not thus, good Father,” said Maiy ; “%he Warden 
and the Sheriff, faithful servants of our Royal Sister, deem it 
necessary to obey her instructions in the present qajSfe, even to 
the letter, and can only take upon them to admit me with my 
female attendants. An express will instantly be despatoheil 
from London, assigning me a place of residence ; and 1 will 
speedily send to all of jpu whenever my Court shall be formed.” 

“ Your Coirt formed in England ! and while Elizabeth lives 
and reigns said the Abbot — “•that will be when we shall see 
two sqns in one heaven T' 

“ Do not thin'k so,” replies! the Queen ; “ we are well assured 
of our sister's good faith. Eli 2 Jabeth loves fame — and not all 
that she has •^on by her power and her wisdom will equal that 
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which she will acquire by extending lier hospitality to a die* 
Pressed sisto** ! — ^not all that she may hereafter do of good, wise, 
and great, would blot out the reproach* of abusing our confi- 
dence, — Farewell, my page — nowfmy knight — farewdl for a 
brief season. I will dry the tears of Oatheriae, or I will weep 
with her till rpither of us can weep longer.*' She hdd out her 
hand to Kolond, who, dinging himself on his knees, kissed it 
with much emotion. He was atk)ut to render the same homage 
to Gathering, when the Queen, assuming an air of sprightliness, 
said, Her lips, thou foolish boy 1 and, Catherine, coy U not — 
these English gentlemen should see, that, even in our cold clime, 
Beauty Imows how to reward Bravery and Fidelity I* 

“ We are not now to learn# the force of Sdl)ttish beauty, or 
the mettle of Scottish valour,’* said fhe Sheriff of Cumberland, 
courteously — would it were in my power to bid these 
attendants upon her who is herself the mistress of Scottish 
beauty, as welcome to England as flay poor cares would make 
them. But our Queen’s orders are positive in case of such an 
emergence, and they must not be disputed by her ^subject.— 
May I remind your Majesty thaji the tide ebbs fasti” 

The Sheriff took the Queen’s hand, and she had ahready 
placed her foot on the gangway, by which she was to enter the 
skiff, when the Abbot, starting from a trance of grief and 
astonishment at the words of the Sheriff, rushed into the water, 
and seized upon her mantle, 

“She foresaw it ! — She foresaw it!” — ho exclaimed — “•she 
foresaw your flight into her realm; and, foifeseeingrii^, gave 
orders you should be thus received. Blinded, deceiv^, doomed 
Princess I your fate is sealed when you quit this strand. — 
Queen of Scotland, thou shalt not leave thine heritage 1” he 
continued,'" holding a still firmer grasp upon her mantle; “true 
men shall turn rebels to thy will, that they may save thee from 
captivity or death. Fear not the bills and bowa*whom that gay 
man has at his beck — we will withstand him by force. Oh, 
for the arm of my warlike brojher ! — Boland Av^nel, draw thy 
sword 1” • 

The Queen stood irresolute* and frightened; one foot upon 
the plank, the other on the sand of her native shore, which she 
was quitting for ever. / ' 

“^at needs this violence, Sir Priest?” said the Sheriff of 
Chrmberland * “ I came hither at your Queen’s command, to do 
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her service ; and I will depart at her least order, if she rtgects 
such aid as I can offer. No marvel is it if our Queen's wisdomp 
.foresaw that %uch clmnce as this might happen 'amidst the 
turmoils of your unsettled ^tate; a^d, while willihg to afj^ord 
iair hospitality to her Boyal Sister, deemed it.wise to prohibit 
the entrance of a broken army of her followers into the English 
frontier,” 

“ You hear,” said Queen Xary, gently unloosing her robe 
from the Abbot's grasp, that wo exercise full liberty of choice 
in leavjng this shore ; and, questionless, the choicer will remain 
free to us in going to France, or returning to our own dominions, 
as we shail determine — Besides, it is too late — ^Your blessing, 
Father, and God speed thee !” ^ . 

“May He have mercy on thee. Princess, and spogd thee 
also!” said the Abbot, ^efreating. “But my soul tells me I 
look on thee for the last time 1” 

The sails were hoisted* the cKtrs were plied, the vessel went 
freshly on her way through the fi«th, which divides the shores 
•of Cumberland from those of Galloway ; but not till the vessel 
diminished to the size of a qjiild's frigate, did the doubtful, and 
dejected, and dismissed foUowdrs of the .Queen cease to linger 
on the sands ; and long, long could they discern the kerchief 
of Mary, as she waved the oft-rgpeated signal of adieu to hei* 
faithful adherents, and to the shores of Scotland. 


If good tidings of a private nature could have consoled Roland 
for ^ting with his mistress, and for tlie distresses of his 
sovereign, he received such comfort some days subsequent to 
•the Queen's leaving Dundrennan. A breathless pgsfr— no other 
than Adam Woodcock — brought despatches from Sir Halbert 
Glendinning t# the Abbot, whom he found with Roland, still 
residing at Dundrennan, and in vain torturing Boniface with 
fresh interrogations. packet bore an earnest invitation to 
his brother m make Avenel Castle for a time his residence. 
“ The clemency of the Regent, said the writer, “ has extended 
pardon both to Boland and to you, upon condition of your re- 
maiiang a timelmder my wardship. And I have that to com- 
municate respecting the parentage of Roland, which not only 
you will willingly listen to, but which will be also found to 
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afford mo, as the husband of his nearest Velative, some interest in 
the future cgurse of his life.” 

The Abbpt read this letter, and paiAed, as 'if considering » 
wha4 were best for him 4x) do. Meanwhile, Woodcock took 
Roland aside, and addressed him as follows : — ^‘Now look, Mr.** 
Roland, that yju do not let any papistrie nonsense lure either 
the priest or you from the right quarry. See you, you ever 
bore yourself as a bit of a gentleman. Read tliat, and thank 
God that threw old Abbot Boniface in oui^way, as two of the 
Seyton’s men were conveying him towards Dundrennan here. — 
We searched him for intelligence concerning that fair exploit 
of yours at Lochleven, that has cost many a man his life, and 
me a set of sore bones — and we found what irf better for your 
purposofthan ours.” ^ 

The paper which he gave, was, indeed, an attestation by 
tather Philip, subscribing himself unworthy Sacristan, and 
brother of the House of Saint*' Mary’e, stating, “ that under a 
vow of secrecy he, had unitdd, in the holy sacrament of mar- 
riage, Julian Avenel and Catherine Grmme; but that Julian^ 
having repented of his union, ^hej Father Philip, had been 
sinfully prevailed on by him to conceal and disguise the same, 
according to a complot devised betwixt liim and the said Julian 
Avenel, whereby the poor damsel was induced to believe that 
the ceremony had been performed by one not in holy orders, 
and having no authority to that effect. Which sinful conceal- 
ment the undersigned conceived to be the cause why he was 
abandoned to the misguiding of a water-fiend, Tfhereby*he had 
been under a spell, wliich obliged him to answer every question, 
even touching the most solemn matters, with idle snatches of old 
songs, besides being sorely afilieted with rheumatic pains ever 
after. Whl^rtfore he had deposited this testificate and confusion, * 
with the day and date of the said marriage, with his lawful 
superior Boniface, Abbot of Saint Mai/s, ml ngiUo 

It appeared by a letter from Julian, folded carefully up with 
the certificate, that the Abbot ^oniface kad, in efffct, bestirred 
himself in the affair, and obtained fri>m the Baron a promise 
to avow his marriage ; but the* death of both Julian and his 
injured bi'ide, together with the Abbot’s resignation, his^igno- 
rance of the fate of their unhappy offspring, and above all* the 
good father’s listless and inactive disposition, had suffered the 
matter to become totally forgotten, until it was recalled by 
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8()ine accideutal conversation with the Abbot Ambrosius con 
ceming the fortunes of the Avenel family. At the request of 

• his successor, Ihe qucAdam Abbot made search for it ; but as 

he would receive no assistaiice in lool^g among the* few re<^rds 
«of spiritual expeiiences and important confessions, which he had 
conscientiously treastired, it might have remained for ever hidden 
amongst them, but for the more active rescarchef of Sir Halbert 
Glendinning. ^ 

“ So that you ar^ like to be heir of Avenel at last, Master 
Roland, after my lord and lady have gone to theii* place,'' said 
Adam ; ** and as 1 have but one boon to ask, I tnist you Avili 
not nick ifte with nay." 

“ Hot if it b^in my power to ^ay jes, my trusty friend.” 

“ Why then, I must needs, if I live to see that djjy, keep 
on feeding the eyases vAh unwashed flesh,” said Woodcock, 
sturdily, yet as if doubting the reception that his request might 
meet with. •• ^ 

Thou shalt feed them with «what you^ list for me,” said 
•Roland, laughing ; “ I am not many months older thau when I 
left the Castle, but I trust { have gathered wit enough to cross 
no man of skill in his own vocation.” 

Then I would not change places with the King's falconer,” 
said Adam Woodcock, ‘‘nor Tjith the Queen's neither — but 
they say she will be mewed up and never need one. — I see it 
grieves you to think of it, and I could grieve for company ; but 
what hdp for it t — Fortune will fly her own flight, let a man 
hoUoTiimself Ifoarse.” 

The Abbot and Roland journeyed to Avend, where the 
former was tenderly received by his brother, while the lady 
wept for joy to And that in her favourite orphan she had 

• protected the sole surviving branch of her OW14 ihmily. Sir 
Halbert Glendinning and his household were not a little sur^ 
prised at the change which a brief acquaintance with the world 
liad produced in their former inmate, and rejoiced to find, in 
the pettish, ^spoiled, a^d presuming page, a modtjst and unas- 
suming young man, too much a(»quamted with his own expecta- 
tions and character to be ho^ or petulant in demanding the 
consideration which was readily and voluntarily yielded to him. 
Thtf old Majof(}orao Wingate was the first to sing his praises, 
to which Mistress Lilias bore a loud ec^ho, always hoping that 
God would t^Jacli him the true gospel. 
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To the true gospel the heart of IWand had secretly long 
iuclined, and the departure of the good Abbot for France, with 
the purpoBd* of entering into some hou^ of hirf order in thatf 
kin^om, reinoved his chief objection to renouncing the Catholic 
Mtn. Another might have existed in the duty which he owed- 
to Magdalen Gnome, both by birth and from gratitude. But 
he learned, er^' he had been long a resident in Avenel, that his 
grandmother had died at Oolo|Sne, in the performance of a 
penance too severe for her age, which she had taken upon 
herself in behalf of the Queen and Ohurcti of Scotland, go soon 
as she heard of the defeat at Langsida The zeal of the Abbot 
Ambrosius was more regulated ; but he retired into' the Scot- 
tish convent of , and ^ liy^ there that the fraternity were 

inclined to claim for him the honours of canonisation. But ho 
guessed their purpose, and prayed them, on his death-bed, to 
do no honours to the Wy of one as sinful as themselves ; but 
to send his body and his heart to be*„buried in Avenel burial- 
aisle, in the monasteiy of Saint Mary's, that the last Abbot of 
that celebrated house of devotion might sleep among )ts ruins.* ’ 

Long before that period arrived, Roland Avenel was bedded 
to Catherine Seyton, who, after two years' residence with her 
imhappy mistress, was dismissed upon her being subjected to 
closer restraint than had been at first exercised. She returned 
to her father's house, and as Roland was acknowledged for the 
successor and lawful heir of the ancient house of Avenel, greatly 
increased as the estate was by the providence of Sir Halbort 
Olendinning, there occurred no objections to the» match d^n the 
part of her family. Her mother was recently dead when she 
first entered the convent ; and her father, in the unsettled times 
which follow*ed Queen Mai^^'s flight to England, was not averse 
to an allianee with a youth, who, himself loyal to Queen Mary, 
still held some influence, through means of Sir Halbert Glendin- 
uing, with the party in power. 

Roland and Catherine, therefore, were united, spite of their 
differing faiths; and the White Lady, jyhose apparition had 
been ir^requent when the hougf)^' of Avenel seemed verging to 
extinction, was seen to sport by«her haunted well, with a zone 
of gold around her bosom as broad as the baldrick of an ead. 

* Note P. Burial of iUo Abbot'a heart iu the Aveuel aisle^ 
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Noth A, p. 6. — PoBTtuiTURB of Mart Stewart. 

« 

[Speaking of AbT^ot,** Mr. Lockkart says — “ Whatever ground Six 
Walter had been supposed to lose in Iho ‘ Monastery,’ part at least of it 
was regained by this tiale, and specially by its most graceful and pathetic 
portraiture of Mary Stewartf * 

In a bttle book printed for private circulation, the late Chief-Commis- 
sioner, Adam of Blair-Adam, says — “^e castle of Lochleven, renowned and 
attractive above all the othei% in my neighbourhood, became an object of 
much increased attention, and a theme df constant cipnversation, after the 
iluthor of Waverley had, by his inimitable power of delmeating character 
— by his creative poetic fancy in representing scenes of varied interest — 
and by the splendour of his romamic^esenptions, infused a more diversified 
and a deeper tone of feeling into the history of (^ueen Mary’s captivity and 
escape/’] 

Note B, p. 35. — Glbndoi^xtne op Gi.endonwynk. 

This was a house of ancient dascent and superior cousequenco, including 
persons who fought at Bamiockbuni and Otterbum, and closely connected 
by alliance and fsiendship with the great Karls of Douglas. The Knight 
in the story argues as most Scotsmen would do in his situation, for all of 
the same clan are popularly considered as descended from the same stock, 
and as having a right to the ancestral honour of the chief l^ranch. This 
opmion, though sometimes ideal, is so strong even at this day of innovation, 
^hat it may be observed as a national difference between myecountrymen 
afid the English. If you ask an Englishman of good birth%hether a per- 
son of the same name be connected with him, he answers (if in dubio)^ 
** No^he is a mtffe namesake.” Ask a similar question of a Scot (1 mean 
a Scotsman), he replies-^-** He is one of our clan ; 1 daresay there is a re- 
lationship, though I do not know how distant.” The Englishman thinks 
of discountenancing a species of rivalty in society ; the Scotsman’s answer 
is grounded on the anci^t idea of stredigthening the clan. 

NaTE C, p. 77. — Cbli, op St. Cuthbbrt. 

I may here observe that this is entirely an ideal scene. Saint Cuthbert, a 
person of establ^hed sanctity, had, no doubt, several places of worship on 
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the Borders, where he nourished whilst liviiig ; hut Tillmouth Chapel is 
<he only one which hears some resemhlanco to the hermitage described in 
the text. It^has, indeed, a well famous for gratifying .three wishes for 
every worshipper who sh^l qualT tibie fountain with sufELcient belief in its« 
efficacy. At this spot the Saint is said th have landed in his stone coffin, 
in which he sailed down the Tweed from Melrose, and Jiere the stone coffig^ 
Long lay in evidence of the fact The late Sir Franois Blake Belaval is 
said to have tak«i the exact measure of the coffin, and to have ascertained 
by hydrostatic principles that it migiht have actually swum. A profane 
farmer in the neighbourhood announced his intention of converting this 
last bed of the Saint into a trough for his swine : but the profanation was 
rendered impdisible either by the Saint or by some pious votary in his be- 
half, for on the followmg morning the stone sarcophagus -was founll broken 
in two fragments. 

Tillmouth Chapel, with these pomts of resemblance, lies,* however, in 
exactly the opposite direction^ as regards Melrose, whi^ the supposed cell 
of Saint^Cuthbert is said to have borne towards Kennaquhair. 


Note I), p 90. — Gops-iiawk. 

♦ *. 

The comparison is taken fron\, some beautiful verses in an old ballad, 
entitled Fause Foodr«^e, published in the Minstrelsy of the Scotti^ IJorder^ 
A deposed queen, to preserve her infant son from the traits^rs who havo 
slain his father, exchanges him with the female offspring of a faithful friend, 
imd goes on to direct the education of the children, and the private signals 
by which the inirents are to hear news each of her own ofTspnng. 

“And you shall leqjn my gay goss-hawk 
Right well to broast a steed ; 

And 80 will I your turtle dow, 

As well to write and read. 

“ And ye shall learn iny gay goss-hawk 
To wield both bow and brand ; 

And so wiU I your turtle dow 
To lay gowd with her hand 

“ At kirk or moxket when we meet, 

We’ll dare make no avow, 

But, * Dame, how does my gay goss-hawk T* 

* Madame, how does my dow T’ ” 


Noth B, p. 111.— Ohapbi. op Bbidgbt. 

This, like the cell of Saint CutlTbert, is an imaginary scene, hut I took 
on© OP two ideas of the desolation of* the intenor from a story told me by 
my father. In his youth — ^it may be near eighty years since, as «he was 
bom in 1729— he had occasion to visit an old lady who^'esided in a Border 
castle of considerable renown. Only one very limited portion of the exten- 
sive nuns sufficed for the accommodation of the inmates, and my father 
amused himself by wandering through the part that was untenanted. In 
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a dining apartment^ having a roof richly adorned Avith arches and drops, 
there was deposited a large stack of hay, to which calves were helping 
themselves from«opposite#iide8. As my father was scaling j»dark ruinous 
*tumx)ike staircase, his greyhound ran up before him, and prcJbably was the 
means of saving his life, for the Aiimal fell through a trap-door, or apettnre 
An the stair, thus warning the owner of the danger of the ascent. As the 
dog continued howling from a great depth, my father got the old butler, 
who aloue knew most of the localities about the castle, t(» unlock a sort of 
stable, in which Kill-buck was fouml safe and sound, the place being hlled 
with the same commodity which ntteml the stalls of Augeas, and which 
had rondereil the dog’s f^ll an easy one. 


Note F, p. 126 “— Abbot of Unbea^son 

Wo learn from Ho less authority than tl^t of Napoleon Bonaparte that 
there is but a single step between the sublime and ridiculous ; a|^d it is a 
transition from one extreme another, so very easy, that the vulgar oi 
every degree are peculiarly cajitivated with it Thus the inclination to 
laugh becomes uncontrollable, when the solemnity and gravity of time, 
place, and circumstances, render it p<ibubarly improper. Some species of 
general license, like that which inspired the ancient Saturnaha, or the 
fTnodem Oanuval, has been commonly indulged to tfte people at all times 
and in almost all coxmtries. But it was, 1 think, peculiar to the Homan 
Catholic Church, that while they*Bti\died how to render their church rites 
imposing and magnificent by all that pomp, music, architecture, and ex- 
ternal dmplay could add to them, they nevertheless connived, upon special 
occasions, at the frolics of the rude vulgar, who, in almost all Catholic 
countries, enjoyed, or at least assumed, the privilege of making some Lord 
of the revels, who, under the name of the Abbot of Unreason, the Boy 
Bishop, or the President of Fools, occupied the churches, profaned the holy 
plemes by a mock imitation of the sacred rites, and sung indecent parodies 
on h 3 nAi)() of the sshurch. The mdifi'erenco of the clergy, even when their 
power was greatest, to the indecent exfaihltions which they always tolerated, 
and , sometimes encouraged, forms a strong contrast to the sensitiveness 
with which they regaided any seiions attempt, by preaching or wnting, to 
impeach any of the doctrines of the church It could aonly be compared 
tto the singular apathy with which they endured, and often admived, the gross 
novels which Chaucer, Dunbar, Boccaccio, Bandello, and olhers, composed 
upon the bad morals of the clergy. It seems as if the churchmen in both 
instances had endeavoured to compromise with the laity, and allowed them 
occasionally to gratify their coarse humour by indecent satire, provided 
they would abstain from any grave question concerning the foundation of 
the doctrines dh which was erected stteh an immense fabric of ecclesiastical 
power. * 

But the sports thus licensed assunibd a very different appearance so soon 
as the^rotestant doctrines began to prevail ; and the license which their 
forefathers had eztrcised in mere gaiety of heart, and without the least in- 
tention of dishonodhng religion by their frolics, were now persevered in by 
the common people as a mode of testifying their utter disregard for the 
Roman priesthood and its ceremonies. 
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I may observe, for example, the case of aii. apparitor sent to Boilliwick 
from the PriiQLate of Saint Andrews to cite the lord of that castle, who w.'is 
opi>osed by a;' Abbot of Unreason, at whose cqrnmand the officer of the 
spiritual oourt* was appointed to be ducked in a mill-dam, and obliged to 
eat pp his parchment citation, ^ 

The reader may be amused with the following whimsical details of this 
Incident, which took place in the castle of Borthwick in the year 1547. It 
appears, tbat in 'jonsequence of a process betwixt Master George Hay de 
Minzeane and the Lord Borthwick, let|ers of excommunication had passed 
against the latter, on account of the contumacy of certain witnesses. 
WilUam Langlands, an apparitor or macer (baciUariiis) of the See of Saint 
Andrews, pres^'nted these letters to the curate of the church of Borthwick, 
requiring him to publish the some at the service of high mass. It seems 
that the inhabitants of the castle were at this time engaged m the favourite 
sport of enacting the Abbot of Unreason, a species of high jinks, in which 
a mimic prelate was elected, who, like the Lord of Misrule in England, 
turned all sort of lawful authority, and particularly the church ntual, into 
ridicule.^' This froUcsome person with his letinue, notwithstanding of the 
apparitor’s character, entered the church, seized upon the primate’s officer 
without hesitation, and dragging him to the mill-dam on the south side of 
the castle, compelled him to leap mtc the Wi*ter. Not contented witli this 
partial immersion, the Abbot of ITnreason pronounced that Mr. William 
Langlands was not ye^ sufficiently bathed, and therefore caused his assist- 
ants to lay him on his back in the stream, and duck him in thh most satis- 
factory and perfect manner. The unfortunate apparitor was then conducted 
back to the church, where, for his refreshment s^ter his bath, the letters of 
excommunication were tom to pieces, and steeped in a bowl of wine ; the 
mock abbot being probably of opinion that a tough parchment was but dry 
eating, Langlands was compelled to eat the letters and swallow the wine, 
and dismissed by the Abbot of Unreason with the comfortalde assurance, 
that if any more such letters should arrive during the contmuance of his 
o5Ice, **they should a’ gang the same gate," ».s. go the same road. ^ 

A similar scene occurs betwixt a sumner of the Bishop, of Bochost^r and 
Harpool, the servant of Lord Cobham, in the old play of Sir John Old- 
castle^ when the former compels the church-officer to eat his citation. The 
dialogue, which may be found in the note, contains most of the jests which 
may be £mppo.^ed appropriate to such an extraordinaiy occasion.* 


* Harpool Marry, sir, is this process parchment V 

Svmmr. Yea, marry is It. 

Harpool And this seal wax! ^ 

Swnner. It is so. 

Harpoot If this he parchment, and this be wax, ea^yon this parchment and wax, 
or 1 will make parchment of your 8kin,^d beat your brains lAto wax. Sirrah 
Sumner, despatch—devour, sirrah, devdnr. 

Sumner. I am my Lord of Rochester's 4amuer ; I came to do my office, and thon 
Shalt answer it. 

Harpool. Sirrah, no railing, but betake thyself to thy teetb. Thou sbalt eat no 
worse than tliou bringest with thee Thou bringest it for nfy lord ; and wilt thoo 
bring my lord worse than thou wilt eat thyself 

Sumner Sir, 1 brought it not my lord to eat 
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TlorpcoL Q, do yon Sir me nowt AU’e one for ibet. I’ll meko yon eat it for 
bringing it 

Sumner. I cannpt eat it. ^ • 

ITarpool Canyoanotf *Sblood, I’ll beat yon till you have a Btomagh i (lieatehUn) 
Sumner. Oh, hold, hold, good Urn Servingmai^; I will eat it » 

Harpool Be oluiin||{tig, be chewing, sir, or I will chew you, you rogue Tough 
rax 18 the purest of the honey. 

Sunmr. The purest of the honey ?—0 Lord, sir, oh I oh 
Sarpool Peed, feed ; *tiB wholeaouKk rogue, wholosonie Cannot you, like an 
honest sumner, walk with the devil, yfur brother, to fetch in your bailiff's rents, 
but you must come to a nobleman’s house with process ? If the seal were broad as 
the lead which covers Bodlester Church, thou shouldst cat it 
Svmnm. Oh, I am idmost choked— I am almost choked I 
Harpool Who's within there ? WiU you shame my lord? Is theio no beei m the 
house? Butter, I say. 

, Enter Butler 

Butler Ueie, here • 

Harpool Give him beer. Toug^ old sbeep-skin's but dry meat 

Pi’hsT Paut of Sin John Oldcastlb, Act IT Scene 1 


Note O, p.* 127. — Ti^s Hobbt-horse. 

• 

' This exhibition, the play-mare of Scotland, stood high among holiday 
gambols. It must be carefully j^parated from the wooden chargors which 
funijsh out our nurseries. It gives Vise to Hamlet’s ejaculation — 

But oh, but oh, the hobby-horse is forgot I 

There is a very comic scene in Beaffmont and Fletcher's play of Woman 
Pleased^ where Hope-on-high Bombye, a Puntan cobbler, refuses to dance 
with the hobby-horse. There was much diiliculty and great variety in the 
motions which the hobby-horse was expected to exhibit. 

Th9 learned IM;. Douce, who has contributed so much to the illustration 
of our theatncal antiquities, has given us a full account of this pageant, 
and th® burlesque horsemanship winch it practised. 

** The hobby-horse,” says Mr. Douce, ** was represenfed by a man 
equipped with as much pasteboard as was sufficient to «form the head and 
, binder parts of a horse, the quadrupedal defects being conceaJfod by a long 
ffiautlo or foot-cloth tliat nearly touched the ground. The former, on this 
occasion, exerted all his skill m burlesque horsemanship. In Sympson's 
play of the Law-breakers, 163ff, a miller personates the hobby-horse, and 
being angry that the mayor of the city is put in competition with him, ex- 
claims, ** Let the mayor play the hobby-horse among his brethren, an he 
will ; I hope #ur town-lacB cannot itot a hobby-horse. Have T practised 
my reins, ray careers, my praukors, mjr ambles, my false trots, my smooth 
ambles, and Canterbury paces, andPahall master mayor put me beside 
the h^bby-horso ? Have I borrowed the fore-horse bells, his plumes, his 
braueries ; nay, b*d his mane new shorn and finzzled, and shall mayor 
put me beside theliobby-horse V — ^Douce's Illmirafionji, vol. ii. p. 468. 
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N^te TI, p. 128. — Robin Hood and^ Little John. 

Th^e representation of Robi^ Hood way the darling May-game both in 
England and Scotland, and doubtless the favourite personification was often 
revived, when the Abbot of Unreason, or other pretences of frolic, gave an 
unusnal degree Oj^ license. 

The Protestant clergy, who had fo^erly reaped advantage from the 
opportunities which these sports affordLl tliem of directing their own satire 
and the ridicule of the lower orders against the Catholic Church, began to 
find that, when these purposes were served, theh favounto pastimes de- 
jirived them of the wish to attend divine worship, and disturbed the frame 
of mind m which it can be attended to advantage. The celebrated Bishop 
Latimer gives a very nafvs account of the manner m which, bishop as be 
was, he iound himself oornpclled to give place to Robin Hood and his 
followers. * 

“ I cafiie once inyselfe riding on a journey homeward from London, and 
T sent word over night into the towne that 1 would preach there in the 
moining, because it was holiday, and me thought it was a bolydayes worke. 
The church stood in my way, and I took horse and my company, and 
went thither (I thought I should have found a great company in the 
church), and when IfCJime tliere the church dooi'e was fast locked. 
tarrye<l there halfe an houro and more. At Inst the key wa'i»' found, and 
one ot the pansh comes to me and said— * Sir, this is a husie day with us ; 
we cannot hear you ; it is Robin Hood’s day. The pansh are gone abroad 
to gather for Robin Hood I pray >ou let them not,’ I was faine there 
to give place to Robin Hood. I thought my rochet should have been re 
garded, though I were not : hut iti»would not serve, it was faine to give 
place to Rohm Hood’s men. Tt is no laughmg matter, my friends, it is a 
weeping matter, a heavie matter, a heavie matter. Under the pretence 
for gathering for Robin Hood, a traytour and a theif, to put out a preacher , 
to have his office lease esteemed ; to preferre Rohm Hood before thc^miLis- 
tration of God’s word ; and all this hath come of unpreachmg 'prelates. 
This realmo hath been ill provided for, that it hath had such corrupt judg- 
ments m it, to prefer Robin Hood to God’s word.” — Bishop LaMm&r^a 
Sutih Semum b^/ore King Edward, 

While thg Engfish Protestants thus preferred the outlaw’s pageant to 
the preaching tf their excellent Bishop, the Scottish Calvinistic clergy, ' 
with the cclohrated John Knox at their head, and hacked by the authonty 
of the magistrates of Edinbuigb, who had of late been chosen exclusively 
from this party, found it impossible to control the rage of the populace, 
when they attempted to deprive them of the privilege of presenting their 
pageant of Robin Hood. ^ r ^ 

(1561.) “ Vpon the xxi day of Junfj, Archihalde Bowglas of Kilspindie, 
Proveat of EdL, David Symmer, an<^, Adame PuUartonn, haillies of the 
samyne, causit ane cordinare servant, callit James GUlion, takin of IjjBfoir, 
for playing in Edr- with Rofiene Hude, to wnderly tho^law, and pul^him 
to the knawlege of ane assyixe qnhilk l^a^ haid electit of thair favoraris, 
quha with schort deliheratioun condemnit him to ho hangit for the said 
cryme. And the deaoonis ©f the craftismen fearing v]>roare, maid great 
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soIi.<d»tni8 nt the handis of t4ie said provost and hailhes, and als requint 
Joim Knox, minister, for csche'wing of tumult, to superceid the executioun 
of him, vnto the* tyine thg-i auld adverteia my Lord Duke +ixairof. And 
•tlian, if it wes his mynd and ■will that he should be diaiionvt vpoun, the 
said deaconis and craftismen souW. convey hijn thaire ; qidia answerit, that 
^^tiai culd na way stqpe the executioun of justice. Quhan the tyme of the 
said pouer mans hangmg approchit, and that the hangman wes cum to the 
jibbat with the ledder, vpoune the quhilk the said cotdiiyre should liave 
bene hangit, ane certaine and renianjnt craftischilder, quha wes put to the 
home with tlie said Gillione, ffor the said Kobene Hudo's playes^ and vtheris 
thair assistans and favoraris, past to wappinis, and tliai brak down tlie 
said Jibbat, and than clujl^>it the said provest, baillies, and A^exr. Guthrie, 
in the satd Alexander’s writing buith, and held tliame thairin ; and, thaii'- 
efter past to the Tolbiiyt, and bficaus the samyne was steiket, and onna- 
wayes culd get the keyes thairof, thai brake the said tolbuith dore with 
foure hammeriR, pc^ force (tlie said Provest^and baillies luckand thairon), 
and not onlie put thar the said Gillione to fronorne and libcrtie, and brocht 
him fiirlh of the said tolbijit,#hot alsua the remanent presonarfs being 
thainntill , and this done, the said craftismen’s servands, with the said 
condom pint coidonar, past doun to the Netherbow, to have past furtli 
than at , hot beA:aiis the samyAe on tfiair coming thairto wes closet, thai 
jiast vp aganc the Hie stieit of the said Jiourghe to the Castellhill, and in 
lias monotyine the saidis provest ami baillies, and thair assistans, being 
111 the wntting buith of the said Alexr. Guthrie, ]>ast and entent in the said 
tolbuyt, and in the said servandts passage vp the Hie sti-eit, then schote 
fnrth thairof at thame ane dog, and Wrt ane servand of the said chllder 
This being done, thair wes nathing vthir but ’the one partie scliuleaniJ 
out and castand stanes fhriJi of the said tolbuyt, an«l tlie vther pairtic 
schuteand hagbuttis in the same ogane.* And sua the craftismen’s servandis, 
aboue MTittcn, held and inclosit the said proveat nnd baillies continewallie 
m the .sanl tolbuyth, frae three houns efternone, quhill aught houris at 
evem and na man of the said town prensit to lelievo thair said x>iovo.st and 
bailuos# And thiyi thai send to the maisters of the Castoll, to cans thani 
if thai niycht stay the said servandis, quha maid ane maner to do the same, 
bot th^i could not bring the same to ane finall end, Ifor the said servands 
wold on nowayes stay fra, quhill thai had rcvcngit the Imftiug of ane of 
them ; and thairefter the constable of the castell come dpwn tliairfra, and 
jie with the said maisters treatet betwix the said pties in this# manner . — 
That the said provost and baillies sail remit to the said cfaftischilder all 
actioun, cryine, and offeiis that thai had coinmittit aganes thame in aii> 
tyme bygane ; aiid band and oblast thame never to pursew them thairfor , 
and ala commandit thair maisters to resaue them agane in thair services, 
as thai did befoir. And this being proclamit at the mercat cross, thai 
Bcalit, and the diud provest %nd baiUief come fnrth of the same tolbouyth,” 
etc. etc. etc. • 

John Knox, who writes at large up»n this tumult, informs us it was in* 
flamed«Ji)y the deacons of craftes, who, resenting the superiority aaaumetl 
ovei Uiem by the magistrates, would yield no assistance to put down the 
tumult, ‘‘They wHl bo magistrates alone,** said the recusant deacons, 
“e’en let them lule the populace alone and accordingly they passed 
quietly 1o take JitkCM Jour-lt(ywr$* penny^ and left the magistrates to help 
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themselves as they could. Many persons ’.vere txcoTumuuicated for this 
outrage, and not adnutted to church ordinances till they had made satis- 
faction. r 

n 

• Note I, p. 150 . — INxVbiCitt op Evil Spirits to inter a Hoose 
tmmviTEj). 

There is a pojjular belief rcspectinp evil spirits, that they cannot enter 
an inhabited house unless invited, na;}, dragged over the threshold. There 
IS an iiist/ince of the same superstition in the Tales of the Genii, wherii an 
enchanter is supposed to have intruded himself infin the Divan of the Sultan. 

“ ‘Thus,’ ^fe.id the illustnous Misnar, “let the enemies of Mahomet be 
dismayetl 1 but inform mo, 0 ye sages I nnder the semblance of which of 
your brethren did that foul enchanter gain admittance here ?’ — ‘May the 
lord of my heart,’ answered Balihu, the heimit of the faithful from Queda, 
‘ triumph over all his foes 1 •-Vs I travelled on tlie .mountains from Queda, 
and sa'T neither the footsteps of lieasts, nor the flight of birds, behold, I 
chanced to pass through a cavern, m whog® hollow sides I found this 
accursed sage, to whom I unfolded the invitation of the Sultan of India, 
and we, joining, joumoyed towards the Divan ; but ere we entered, he said 
iinlo me, ‘ Put thy hand forth, and pull me towards thee into the Divan, 
calling on the name of Mahomet, for the evil spirits are on me, and vex 
me.’ ” / 

I have understood that many parts of^ these line tales, and in particular 
that of the Sultan Misnar, were taken from genuine Oriental sources by the 
editor, Mr. James Bidley. 

But the most picturesque use of this popular belief occurs in Coleridge’s 
beautiful and tantalising fragment, of Christabd. Has not our own ima- 
ginative poet cause to fear that future ages will desire to summon him from 
his place of rest, as Milton longed 

“ To call him op, who left half told 
The story of Cambuscan bold 

” \i 

Tlie verses I refer to are when Christabel conducts into her lather’s castle 
a iiiysterions and malevolent being under the guise of a distressed female 
stranger 

** They cross’d the moat, and Chnstabol 

^ Took the key that fitted well ; 

‘ A little door she opeh’d straight, 

All in the middle of the gate ; 

The gate that was iron’d within and without^ 

Whore an army in battle array hod march’d out. 

The lady sank, belike^rough paCa, , 

And Christabel witli^mlght and main 
Lifted her up, a wearj^ weight, 

Over the threshold of the gate ; 

'fhen the lady rose again, 

And moved as she were not in pain. 

** So free from danger, free from fear, 

They cross’d the court right glad they worn, 
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And CtiTlsiab^l devoutly oiled 
To the lady by her aide : — 

{ Praise we the Virgin, all divine, 

Who hath lescued thee from this distress. 

* Alas, alas P fiai<%Geraldine, ^ 

* 1 cannot speak from weariness 
So tiee trom danger, free from feai , 

They cross'd the court light glad they ^ver|j' 


Note J, p. 172. — ^Seiton or Seton. 

• • 

Geoiga, fifth Lord Seton, was immovably faithful to Queen Mary during 
ail the mutabilities of her fortune,* He was giaiid-m aster of the household, 
in which capacity he had a picture painted of himself, with his ofiicial 
batou, and the foll<^wmg motto . — 

Tn adversitate, patfeiM ; 

Jgf. iWo^eritate, benevolus. 

Hazard, yei forward 

On various parts of hia cas^e he inscribed, as expressing his religious 
and x>olitical creed, the legend*, * 

Un DiEU, UN PoV,«UN liov, UN Lof. 

He declined to be promoted k) an earldom, winch Queen Mary offered 
him at the same time when she aavaticed her natuial brother to be Earl of 
Mar, and afterwards of Murray. 

On his lefusing this honour, Mary wrote, or caused to be written, the 
following luies in Latin and French 

Sunt comltes, ducesque alii ; simt deulque leges , 

Bothoni dominuni mi satis esse iiuhi 

II y a des couiptes, des loys, des dues , alnsi 
C*6st assez pour moy d’estie Seigneur de Seton 

Wbish may be thus rendered : — 

Eail, duke, or king, be thou that list to be : 

Beiou, thy lordshii> is enough for me * 

• 

*This distich reminds us of the “jiride which aped humility," in the 

motto of the house of Couci— 

• 

Je suis nl roy, nl prince aussl ; 

Je suis le Beigneur de Coucy 

After the battle of Langside Lord S^on was obliged to retire abroad for 
safety, and was an exile for two year^ during which he was reduced to the 
necessity of driving a waggon in Flanders for his subsistence. He rose to 
favonr tn James VI *8 reign, and resuming bis paternal properly, had him- 
self pointed in Ins Waggoner’s dress, and in the act of driving a wain with 
four hhrses, on the north end of a stately gaJleiy at Seton Castle. He ap- 
pears to have been fond of the arts ; for there exists a beautiful family-piece 
VOL. XL* 2 a 
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of him in the centre of his family. Mr. PinkcJrton, in his Scottish Iconogra- 
pMoy published an engraving of this curious portrait. The original is the 
property of Lord Somerville, nearly connected ^.vith the Seton family, and 
is at present 'ht his lordship's fishing villa of the Pavilion, near Melrose. 

t 

Notb K, p. 249 .— Besiokation op Quebn Mart. 

The details of this remarkable evetf are, as given in chapter xxi., ima- 
ginary ; but the outline of the events is historical. Sir Robert Lindesay, 
brother to the author of the Memoirs, was at fir^t intrusted with the deli- 
cate commission of persuading the imprisoned Queen to resign hpr crown. 
As he flatly refused to interfere, they determined to send the Lord Lmde- 
say, one of the rudest and most violent of their own faction, «vith instruc- 
tions, first to use fair persuasions, and if these did n^t succeed, to enter 
into Wder terms. Knox as£ociates liord Ruthven with Lindesay in this 
alarming commission. He was the son of that Lord Ruthven who was 
prime agent in the murder of Rizzio ; and^ little mercy was to be expected 
from his con j auction with Lindesay. 

The employment of such rude tools argued a resolution on the part of 
those who had the Queen’s person m their i]«)wer, to proceed to the utmost 
extremities should tlv^y find Mar/ob,stinate. To avoid this pressing danger, 
Sir Robert Melville was despatched by them to Lochlcven, 9 axrying wit! 
him, concealed in the scAbbord of his sw^ord, letters to the Queen from the 
Earl of Athole, Maitland of Lethington, and even from Throgmorton, the 
English Ambassador, who was then favourable to the unfortunate Mary, 
conjuring her to yield to the necessity of the times, and to subscribe such 
deeds as Lindesay should lay befor/i her, without being startled by their 
tenor, and assuring her that her doing so, in the state of captivity under 
which she was placed, would neither lu law, honour, nor conscience, be 
binding upon her when she should obtain her liberty. Submitting by the 
advice of one part of her subjects to tlie menace of the others, and learning 
that Lindesay was arrived in a boasting, that is, threatening hWour, tlie 
Queen, “with some reluctancy, and with tears,” saith Knox, subscribed 
one deed resigning her crown to her infant son, and another establishing 
the Earl of Murray Regent. It seems agreed by historians that Lindesay 
behaved wdh gi^at brutality on the occasion. The deeds were signed 
24th July 


Note L, p. 372. — Kiert Craigs. * 

[Lord Chief-Commissioner Adam, in the year 1817, formed what was 
called a Blair-Adani Club, consisting of Sir '^Iter Scott«and a few other 
friends, who assembled once a-yeaT at Bloir-Adam House, near the shores 
of Lociiloven. In his Reminiscenctfj the I.tord Chief-Commissioner, when 
refening to the anonymous publication of the Waverley Novels, records the 
following anecdote : — “What confirmed, and was certainly meant to dis- 
close to me the author, was the raeution of the Kury Vraigs, a picturesque 
piece of scenery in the grounds of Blair-Adam, as being in the vicinity of 
Kelty Bndge, the howf of Auchtermuchty, the Kinross ^carrier. It was 
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only an intimate friend of tfte family who could know anything of the 
Kx&ry Craigs or its name ; and both the scenery and the name had attroc-* 
tions for Sir Waller. • 

* “ At onr first meeting after the publication of the Abbott when the party 
were assembled on the top of the rock, the (5hief-Baron Shepherd, looking 
Sir Walter full in the face, and stamping his staff on the ground, said, 

‘ Now, Sir Walter, I think we be upon the top of the Ktery Cragga.* Sir 
Walter preserved profound silence ; but there was a c9:^cious looking 
down, and a considerable elongation his upper lip." — Blair-Adam TroGtSf, 
1834, p. XXXV ] 


Note M, p. 398. — Queen Mary’s Demeanour. 

In the dangerous exi)edition to Aberdeenshire, Randolph, the Engbsh Am* 


that 1 find. She repented nothing but, when the Lorrls and others, at 
Inverness, came m the morning fiom the watches, that she was not a man 
to know what life it was to lye%ll nigjit m the fields, or to walk upon the 
causeway with a jack and a knapscap, % Glasgow buckler, and a broad- 
sword." — Randoluh to Cecil, Sej>tei»ber 18, 1662. • 

^ The writer of the above letter seems to have felt the same impression 
which Catherme Seyton, in the text, considered as proper to the Queen’s 
presence among her armed subjects. * 

** Though vre neither thought nor looked foy other tlian on that day to 
have fought or never — what desjierate blows would not have been gjven, 
when every man should have fought in the sight of so noble a Queen, and 
so many fair ladies, our enemies to have taken them from us, and we to 
save our honours, not to be reft of them, your honour can easily judge 1 ” — 
The Same to the Same, September 24, 1562. 


Note N, p. 401. — Escape of Queen Mary. 

It is well known that the escape of Queen Mary froin Lochleven was 
effected by George Douglas, the youngest brother of Sir Willivn Douglas, 
the lord of the castle , but the minute eircumstauces of Hie event have 
been % good deal confused, owing to two agents having been concerned m 
it who bore the saino name. It has been always supposed that George 
Douglas was induced to abet Mary’s escape by the ambitious hope that 
by such service he might merit her hand. But his purpose was discovered 
by his brother iBir Wilhaiii, and he ^as expelled from the castle. He 
contmued, notwithstanding, to hover iis the neighbourhood, and mamtaiu 
a correspondence with the rojral pnsoner and others m the fortress. 

If wp believe the English Ambassaaor Drury, the Queen was grateful to 
George tlouglas, anj even proposed a marriage with him ; a scheme which 
coul(lhardly he serious, since she was still the wife of Bothwell, but which, 
if suggested at all, might be with a purpose of gratifying the Regent 
Murray’s ambition, and propitiating his favour i since he was, it must be 
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remembered, tbe brother uterine of George Dovgloe, for 'whom such high 
-honour was said to be designed. 

The propopAl, if seriously made, was treatedr^as inadmissible, and Mary 
again resumed her pm^ose of esrspe Her failure in her first attempt has 
Bomfo picturesque particulars/i which migKt have been advantageously in- 
troduced in fictitious narrative. Drury sends Cecil the following account 
of the matter ; — 

*‘But after, rpon the 25th of the last (April 1567) she interprised an 
escape, and was the rather near efieci through her accustomed long lying 
in bed all the morning. The manner of it was thus : there cometh in to 
her the lauudress early as oilier tunes before she was wanted, and the 
Queen, according to such a secret practice, putteth on her the hood of the 
laundress, and so with the fardel of clothes and the muffler upon "her face, 
passeth out and entreih the boat to pass tlie Loch ; whicl]^ after some 
space, one of them that rowed said merrily, * Let us see what manner of 
dame this is,’ and therewith offered to pnll down her muffler, which, to 
defend, she put up her hands, wluch they spied to be very fair and white , 
wherewith they entered into suspicion whoiai ^^he was, beginning to wonder 
at her enterprise. Whereat she was little dismayed, but charged them, 
upon danger of their lives, to row her over to the shore, which they nothing 
regarded, but eftsoons rowed her Ifick promising her it should be 

secreted, and especially from the iord of the house, under whose guard she 
lyeth. It seemeth sHe knew her rellige, and where to have found it if she 
had once landed , for there did, and yet do linger, at a little^illage called 
Kinross, hard at the Loch side, the same* George Douglas, one Seiupill, and 
one Beton, the which two were sometime her trusty servants, and, as yet 
appeareth, they mind her no less affection.*' — Bishop Keith’s Ristory oj 
the Affairs of Chmch and State in Scotland^ p. 490. 

Notwithstanding this disappointiffent, little spoke of by historians, Mar}' 
renewed her attempts to escape There was in the Castle of Lochleven a 
lad named William Douglas, some relation x>robably of the baron, and about 
eighteen years old. This youth proved as accessible to Queen Mary’s 
prayers and promises as was the brother of his patron, George Dou'glas, 
from whom this William must be carefully kept distinct. It was young 
William wbo plaj'^ed the jiart commonly assigned to his supenor George, 
stealing the k^ys of the castle from the table on which they lay while his 
loid was at uupper. He let the Queen and a waitmg-wonian out of the 
apartment r^heie they were secured, and out of the tourer itself, embarked 
with them m it small skiff, and rowed them to the shore. To prevent in- 
stant pursuit, he, for precaution’s sake, locked the iron-grated door of the 
tower, and threw the keys into the lake. They found G-iorge Douglas and 
the Queen’s seiwant, Beton, waiting for them, and Lord Seyton and James 
Hamilton of Orbieston in attendance, at the head of a party of faithful 
followers, with whom they fled to^^Niddrie (Castle, and from thence to 
Hamilton. • 

In narrating this romantic story, ^orii history and tradition confuse the 
two Douglases together, and confer on George the successful erecytion of 
the escape from the castle, the merit of which beloii^ou, in reality, to the 
boy c^led William, or, more frequently, the Little Douglas, either from 
his youth or his slight stature. The reader will observe that in the 
romance the part of the Little Douglas has been assigned to Roland Graeme. 
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In another case it would be tedious to point out in a work of amusement 
such minute points gf historical fact ; but the general interest taken in thSi 
fate of Queen Maty rendergreverything of consequence which ^nnects itself 
^ith her misfortunes. [See also Proceedings 8<^L Antiq, vcj. iii. Feb, 13, 


Note 0, p. 424 . — Battle op Langside.^ 

I am informed in the most pc^fcc manner, by Mr. D. MacVean of 
Glasgow, that I have been incorrect m my locality m giving an accoxmt of 
the battle of Langside,* Crookstone Castle, ho observes, lies four miles 
west from the field of battle, and rather in the rear of Murray's army 
Tlie real jihice from which Mary §aw the rout of her last army was Catli- 
cart Castle, %hich, being a mile and a half east fioin Langside, was situated 
in the rear of the Queen’s own army. 1 was led astray m the present case 
by the authority of my deceased friend Jainfes Grahame, the excellent and 
amiable author of the SMath^ ^n his diama on the subject of Queoli Mary j 
and by a tiaditionary report of Mary having seen the battle from the 
Castle of Crookstone, whicli seemed so much to inci*ease the interest of the 
scene, that I have been unwillyag to make, in this particular instance, the 
fiction give way to the fact, Vhich m&t is undoubtedly in favour of Mr. 
MaeVeau’s system. I * « 

• It LS singular how tradition, which is sometimes a sine guide to truth, 
is, in other cases, prone to misle!|ji us. In the celebrated field of battle at 

• KUliecraukie, the traveller is struck with one of those rugged pillars of 
rough stone, which indicate the scenes of ancient conflict, A friend of the 
autlior, well acquainted with the circumstances of the battle, was standing 
near this large stone, and looking oi^the scene around, when a Highland 
shepherd hnmed down from the hill to offer his services as cicerone, and 
proceeded to inform him that Dundee was slam at that stone, which was 
raised to his memory. “Fie, Donald,” answered my friend, *Miow can 
yofrtey such a stoiy to a stranger ? I am sure you know well enough that 
Dundee %as killed at a considerable distance from this place, near the house 
of Fascally, and that this stone was here long hefoie the battle in 1688.” 
— “<Mch I oich!” said Donald, no way abashed, “and yosir honour’s in 
the right, and I see you ken a’ about it. And he wama killed on the spot 
neither, but lived till the next morning ; but a' the Saxtm g^tlemen like 

*best to Iiear he was killed at the great .stane.” It is on th« s£ne principle 
of pleasing my readers, that I retain Crookstone Castle instead of Cathcai't. 

If, however, the author has taken a liberty in removing the actual field 
of battle somewliat to the eastward, he has been tolerably strict in adher- 
ing to the incidents of the engagement, as will appear from a comparison 
of events in tl^ novel, wit;}^ the following account from an old writer. 

“ The Regent was out on foot and*iyi his company, except the Laird of 
Grange, Alexander Hume of Manderston, and some Bbiderers, to the num- 
ber of two hundred. The Laird of Grange had already viewed the ground, 
and all ima^nablo diligence caused every horseman to take behind 
him % footman of me Regent's, to guard behind them, and rode with speed 
to the head of the langside Hill, and set down the footmen with their cul- 
venngs at the head of a straight lane, where there were some cottage houses 
and yards of g#cat advantage. Which soldiers with their continual shot 
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killed divers of the vaunt guard, led by tho'Hamiltons, who courageously 
and fiercely ascending up the hill, were already out of breath, when the 
Regent's vau^ guard joined with them. Where the wbrthy Lord Hume 
fought on fopt with his pike in hla hand very manfully, assisted by the* 
Laiiai of Cessford, his bi*othei»-in-Iaw, wtf) helped him up again when he 
was stnicken to the ground hy many strokes upon his fare, through tl»e 
throwing pistols at him after they had been discharged. He was also 
wounded with slaves, and had many strokes of spears through his legs ; 
for he and Grange, at the joining, eped to let their adversanes first lay 
down their spears to bear up theirs • which spears were so thick fixed in 
the others' jacks, that some of the pistols and gieat staves that Wei's thrown 
by them whiefc were behind, might be seen lying ‘tipon the speai's. 

“ Upon the Queen's side the Earl of Ai^yle commanded the battle, and 
the Lord of Arbroath the vaunt guard. But the Regent committed to the 
Laird of Grauge the special care, as being an experimented captain, to 
oversee every danger, and to ride to every wing, to encourage and make 
help whole greatest need was.^ He perceived, at the first joining, the right 
wing of Regent’s vaunt guanl put ba^ik^ and like to fly, whereof the 
greatest part were commons of the barony of Renfrew ; whereupon he rode 
to them, and told them that their enemy was already tummg their backs, 
requesting them to stay and dchatattill he ^should hnng them fresh men 
forth of the battle. Whither at fair speed lie did nde alone, and told the 
Regent that the enewy were shaken and flying away behind the little 
village, and desired a few number of fresh men to go with Where he 
found enough willing, as the Lord Lindasay, the Lainl of Lochleven, Sir 
James Balfour, and all tho Regent's sfeiwauts, who followed him with dili- 
gence, and reinforced that wing which was beginning to fly ; which fresh 
men with their loose weapons struck the enemies in their flank and faces, 
which forced them incontinent to give place and turn back after long fight- 
ing and pushing others to and fio with their spears. There were not many 
horsemen to pursue after them, and the Regent cried to save and not to 
kill, and Grange was never cruel, so that there were few slam and taken. 
And the only slaughter wjis at the first rencounter hy the shotfof “ilie 
soldiers, which Grange had planted at the liino-head behind some oikes." 

It IS remarkable that, while passing througli the small town of Butherglen, 
some partisan's adherents of the House of Lennox, attempting to arrest 
Queen Mary and her attendants, were obliged to make way for lier, not 
without slaughter.' 

[The Ca’itlo o'* Rutberglen was demolished immediately after the batths 
by the Itegont’s party. 

The suburban district of Glasgow towards the south, warned Cathcart, 
takes its name fxom the old castle, and, owing to the growth of tho city 
m this direction, the site of the battle of Langside is brought contiguous 
to the south-east side of the Queen's^Park. 0»the west ofi this park the 
site of the Regent Murray's camp ia commemorated by the “ Camp Hill,” 
and at the village of Langside there is a cottage which goes by the name of 
** Queen Mary's Cottage.” The Qu&n’s Park is in a direct line with 
Glasgow Bridge, from which it is three miles distant in ;i straight like ,] 
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Note P, p. 440, — B:ieial of the Abbot’s IIeaht in the Avenfl Aisle 

I ^ # 

• This was not the explanation of the incident of searchin^for the heart, 
mentioned in the introduction im the tale, which the Author oiigmaljy in 
tended It was designqjJ to refer to the heart of Itoheil Bruce. It is 
generally known that that great monarch, being on his deathbed, bequeathed 
to the good Lord James of Douglas the task of cairyiu^ his heart to the 
Holy Lainl, to fulfil in a certain dc^aee his own desire to perfoiin a crusade. 
Hl>on Douglas’s death, fighting ag"nst the Moors in Spain, a sort of mili- 
tary tio-is d'amvre to which he could have pleaded no regular call of duty, 
his followers brought brltk the Bruce's heart, and deposited it in the Abbey 
church 9f Melrose, tlie Kennaquhaii of the tale. * 

This Abbey has been always qiarticularly favoured by the Bruce. We 
h.avc alieady seen his extieuie anxiety that each of the reverend hielhreu 
should he daily suiiphed with a service of boiled almonds, lice and milk, 
pease, or the like, to be called the King’s nflss, and that without the ordi- 
nary service of their table being eitlier disturbed in quantity oi* quality. 
But this was not tlie ouly^aik of the benignity of good King Robert 
towaids the monks of Melrose, since, by a charter of the date 29lh May 
1326, he conferred on the Abbot of Melrose the sum of two thousand 
pounds sterling, for robuilditig the fliurch of St. Mary's, iniined by the 
English , and there is little or no dmihE tliat the pyncipal part of the re- 
Imams which now (bsplay such exquiSte specimens of Clothic Rrcliitecture, 
at its very purest x>criod, had tlu|jr origin in tins imunficent donation Tlie 
money was to be paid out of crown lands, estates forfeited to the King, 
and other property or demesnes of the crown . 

A veiy curious letter, wiittcn to his son about three weeks befc»e hi.s 
death, has been pointed out tome bymyfiieud Mr Thomas Thomson, 
Depiitj -Register for Scotland It enlai^es so much on the Jove of the loyal 
writer to the community of Meliose, that it is well worthy oi being inscited 
in a work connected in some degree with Scottiisli History. 

• ^ 

•lilTEKA TIOMINI ReOLS RoBEIITI AD FILT^M SUUM DaVID. 

“*'Rol)ertus del giatia Rex Scottonim, David precordialisswuo filio suo, ac 
ceteris successonbiis suis , Saluteiu, et sic ejus xuocepta tonere, ut cum sua 
bem'dictione j^ossmt regnare. Fill caiissimo, digne ceiften wdetur films, 
•qui, jiaferiios m boiijg mores iimtaus, x»iain ejus iiititur exo 4 iurvolui)tateni , 
ncc propno sibi siimit nomen heredis, qui salubribns jneilecessons affectibiis 
non adheret : C^nnentes igitui, ut piam affectiouom et scmceram dilec- 
tioncru, quam erga mouastenum do Melros, ubi cor nostrum ox siieciali 
dcvntione disposuimus tunmlandum, et eiga Rehgiosos ibidem Deo servi- 
entes, ii>horui| vita eanc4}"«iina nos ad hoc cxcitante, conceiumus ; Tu 
cetenquo successores nostri pia sciUc^ntate prosecpiamini, ut, ex vestre 
dihictionis afTectu dictis Rcligiosis nostri causa post moi-tcm nostram ostenso, 
qisi pro nobis ad orandum feiwencidh et forcius ammentur . A'^oliis precipi- 
niUR 4%antum possiimus, lustanter suiiplicamus, et ex toto cord mjcuigimus, 
QuaIJSnus assigimciUhnbus quas eisdem vins Religio&is et fabiica Ecclesie sue 
de novo fecimus ac* eciam omnibus aliU donaciombus nostns, ipsos libere 
gaudero permitteiites, Easdem potius si neccsse fuerit augmeiitautes qnain 
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diminuenies, ipsorum peticiones auribus beiievolis adinittontefi, ac ipsos 
contra suos invasores et emulos pia defensione p^ot^'^nte-'3. Hanc antem 
exhortaciotieif* suppHcacionem et preceptum t?f, fill cetdrique succes'iores 
nostri, prestaKti aninio complero curetia, si nostrani benedictionem habere 
velitfa, uiia cum benodictione«filii suiumr Regis, qui filios docuit patrura 
voluntates in bouo perficere, asserens in mundum se Teuisse non at suai« 
voluntatem faceret 8e<l patemam. In testimonium autem nostre doyotionis 
erga locum predK;tum sic a nobis dilectum et electum concepte, presentcm 
literam Religiosis predictis dimittimuC nostris successoribus in postemm 
ostendendam. Data apud Cardros, undecimo die Maij, Anno Regni nostri 
viccsimo quarto.” ^ 

If this chart-'r be altogether genuine, and there is no appearance o^forgei y, 
it gives nse to a curious doubt in Scottish history. The letter announces 
that the King had already destined his heart to be depositei^ at Melrose, 
The resolution to send it to Palestine, under the charge of Douglas, must 
have been adopted betwixt llih May 1329, the date or the letter, and 7th 
June of^tho same year, when the Bruce died ; or else we must snpi)oso 
that the commission of Douglas extended ^noA only to taking the Bnioe’s 
heait to Palestine, but to bring it safe back to its final place of deposit in 
the Abbey of Melrose. 

It would uot be worth inquiring bjrwhat fiaprioe the Author w'as induced 
to throw the incident of the Biuoc’s heart ontiicly out of the story, save 
merely to say, that hC found biniselH unable to fill up the ci^nvas he had.*- 
sketched, and indisposed to prosecute the management of the supernatural 
machmery with which his plan, when it wJTs first rough-hewn, was connected 
and combined. * 
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a; all 
Ab, one 

AErAITLD, lionoRt 
Ain, o\mi 

Avm, Uiaught-liorse 

JlAiME, a magUtrato 
LiAiRN, a cluld 
Bejjral, a s«>xtoti 
llBi-ioanEWH, becf-«oup 
llBN, far betif well on, Buccesaful,^ very 
intimate « 

fiiELD, shelter 
Bikn, a bum 

Boule, a small copper coin ^ 

Bow, a boll measuio 
Bower-woman, lady’a-maitl 
Braw, biave, Hrio 
IJuoACif, a roasting 8i>it 
BiHich^n, a soit of thick giuol 
Brogg, *0 prick of stick with a goad or 
lame 

Buii'e, a brook 
Busk, to dock. 

CALLET^tlio head. 
eANTRIP, a frolic. 

Canty, clieerBil 
Carle, a fellow • 

Carliiik, a witclL 

Cawklr, the sharpened heels of a hoise- 
shoc I 

CuiMLEY, chuiBioy 

Clav and happer, signs of investiture 
into null projieity 
Cleck^io, hatching 
Ci.Ei]pH, a lavine on^jell 
Cloot, a rag • 

CocK-fAiRD, a small sqmre who tills hl*^ 
own land 


CoTFE, iiieiclmnt, 

Coo«no knave, greedy foUo^v. 

Coujirs, minced metil * 

Cracks, gossip, yarns 
CuMMEii, iMdghhour 
CusuAr, the nng-dovoi 

*>ArpiN, larking 
I Dauo, a task.Voik 
Dkil, devil 

Dioht \ovn OAOH, wipe yout tuoutb, hold 
your tongue 
Doucf, 4hiet 

F.arded, buried 
Et, eye 

Erne, the eagle 

Fash, trouble 
Fend, to piOMdc 
Fihi,ot, quarter of a boll measure 
Fl.ElQTlI t ft, to dicker ^ 

Fokbeaks, ancesUus 
PoRBi, besidea ^ 

Forgai’uer, take up wiili, become Intt- 
mate 

Pou, lull, drunk 
FllAE, fioui. 

Gallioaskin, a wide sort of tioiisei 
Gate, way, diret tioii 
Gaze-hound, a dog that huntij by the oj o, 
a greyhound 
Gear, piopcrlv 

Glr or gaR, to cause, make, or foiw 

Glkx>, the kite 

Gleg, smart 

Get thick, pietty thick 

Guyf, a glaiiei 
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Got> BAIN, God bJOSB 
Greet, to cry or weep. 

Grist, sent to a mill in payment 
for grinding 

Qupfman, the l^usband or head of the 
honsui. e 

OYRE CAnLiKF., hag, hobgoblin. 

ITae, have 
ITAn.L, whole 

Haqgis, a pudding of minced meat, oat- 
meal, and s]»ice 

Halidome, the sanctuary or land held 
umler an abbejFor convent 
II A e, to covei up 
IIaud, to hold 

n RATH CR-BL CATER, the mirG-snlpe 
llEMPiE, a lad. 

IlinaEL, a flock or drove 
HoRSE-couacR, hoi-se-flealcr 
Howff, a ictreat, place of meeting 
UowK, to dig 

4 

Ilk, each 

Ing VKE, to introduce one’s self cunningly 

Joe, a Bweetheart 
JooK, to shift or incline. 

Kail worm, cabbage worm 
Kain fowijj, poultry due to the landlord 
as i»art of the rent 
Kki-rino-glass, a looking glass 
Kkndna, knew not 
Ki n.spkckle, conspicuous, odd-like 
Kr,srREL, a species of hawk, 

KiprFH, diied salmon 
Kirn, a chum 
KniN MILK, butter milk 
KifTiiE, tickhsh, aTy 
Knowe, a*' 'toll. ^ 

KrrE, the belly% 

tf 

Lamping, taking long strides. 

La WING, the account or bill 
Lpi:, lie 

Lenten katt., Lent or thin broth 
liiKiT, liked 
LiMMFiH, a scoundrel. 

1 iNu, long dry grass 
Ijippy, quarter of n peck measure 
Litukr, lazy 
Lone, loncl> . 

Lunt, a match 
Lurpake, wurtbless. 


MEAL-GipNEL, lueal-chest 
Meldeb, the portion of meal sent for 
grinding to tho^V^lliat one time 
Mess 4 N, a^ur * 

Mi8y.ABE», ill-bred 
Mosf-nAO, a bog-pit 
Mug-ewe, a V)ng-\%oollcd sheep 
Mv CERTES 1 lAV faith 1 

EiST, next. 

OwFR, over 

Out o’ gate, ff-jt of the way. 

Pantoffle, a slipper 
Pbarlins, a kind of lace , 
Pedder-coffe, travelling merchant. 
Pinners, a lady’s head-dress with lappets 
rLKiTcii-PETTLE, tlic plough stick for clear- 
ing til, sornetuues the plough 

btilv 

Pf^ov, an entertainment, a gavdeanim 
Poe K-pjpDWNG, an epithet appLed to 
\ Englistjnien 

P\Er WORDS, ornate language 

t , f 

Rape, a rope. 

1|kd 5, to clear 
Rede, connbel, advice 
Hickle, a heap 
Rokeiay, a short cloak 
#flowAN-TREE, the iiiountaln-abh 
Rung, a cudgel. 

Sain, to bless 
Saunt, saint. ^ 

Saft-fat, a salt-cellar 

Sell, self 

Sey, woollen cloth. 

Shook, shoes 
Skelp, gallop 

Sough, calm, sough, a quiet tongefs. 
Spae-wife, a fortune-teller. 

Speer, to inquire 
Spence, the pantry. • 

SpRiKoftj), a smart youth 
Stammel, reddish 
STF.EK, a stitfh. 

^ fiiEER, diatuib 
' SwANKiB, a smart fellow 
ScTNE, since, ago 

Tale-pttbt, tell-tale ^ 

Tiiraw, to twist. * 

Tiireep, to aver or contend for 
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riRi., to turn or twist. • 

Tiij.i^vai ly, trifling, impertinent 
Tocher, dowry. 

Tod, a fox 

"Toddy, whisky with hot water and 
Tkanoam, a trinket 
T^tori'ERs, shcop’s feet singed 
Tuiijsie, a scuffle or embiogho 
Twad, twelve 

Umquhilk, the deceased 
UsQUBDAon, whisky 

V1VRR3, ^tnals 


WadjiA, would not. 

Wamon, misfoituue 

Waur, worse 

Wban, an infant or chlT# 

Wekt, a signal • 

Weisc, to guide, direct, or turn 
Wpm, a mark 
Wmi.K, which 

■WiiiNOMi, a heavy ^rt of sword 
WiiiURiBD, whiiled 
WlNNA, will not 

Wylik-coat, an under co^t or vest 

Yammph, to wdiimi>er whino. 
Yoidbino, the yellovz-harnnipr. 




INDEX- TO THE ABBCW 


A miracA.b, a niinVole 1 136 
Aliliot Ambr^us, 123 ■' his 8p<‘erh to 
the rcwlfris, 133, lueeting with liis 

brother, 145, admoiiishea Roland at 
Kinross, 811 ; appears at Loclileven 
Castle, 393 ; at Langaido battlefield, 
41S • / 

Abbot of Unreason, 126 , note, 4rb 
Abbot’s heart, burial of, 440, note on, 

455 % • 

Auelitermuchty the earner, 37* 

Author’s biaina, a kind of milk, 1 
A\eliel, Julian, Roland’s likeness to, Idi 
the father of Roland, 412 ^ 

Aieiiel, Latly, on the baltlomonts, 1, 
lakes Roland into her servjoe, 26 , c 
pels him, 58 

Rihd in thy hosom, 78. 

Ulinkhoolic S(e llouifdco 
lionifiice, Abbot (Blmkhoolie), 317, 403 , 
at Duudroiniari, 433, 

Ilfiiii^of an aulliQi, 1 

Biidgci!*the Abbi-ss, 93 

Ihuce's burial of, 4 , note, 455 


Dogs and thoir foibles, 17 
Douglas 1 Douglas ' tender and tiuo, SOA 
Douglas, George, at Dochlcven, 267; 
failuio to effect the Queen’s escape, 
33#, witnesses Drvfesdalc’s death, 874; 
jiiotects Mary against the Jiullets, 401 ; 
unwilling to mingle with the nobles, 
409 . death of, 429. 

Drj'fesdalo the stew at jJ, 320 , angrj'intoi- 
view witli Roland, 837; attempt to 
^ poison the Queen, 350, his fatalism, 
371 , slam V He3don, 374 
Duiidtennan Abbey, icception of Mary, 
432 

EdinbujIoh, appioaeh to, 158 
Bdwaid Gleiidlnning Sc6 Abbot Am- 
biosms 

Evil spirits, note on, 448 
Ex onbus parvuloTUui ' 345 

Fanaticism, differeni kinds, 107 
Fatalism of Jiryfesdale, 371 
Fictitious and real i»arrati\e, 5 
Fleming, Dame Maiy, 260 


CATHVuii?ii Skyton, 97 ; espied by Roland 
m Edinburgh, 168, supposed to be at 
tho lijstelne, 197, at Lochleven, 229, 
presents Roland with a rosary, 270, 
delight at liis offer of j^T to the Queen, 
342 , lik#iif!ss tahher brothei, .183 , mar 
nage, 44. 

Chalmers’ 1A\ of Queen Mary, 416 1 

lie* to 7 
14 , note on, 453 • 
Pfseway, 163 


DabK^ey’s murder, 347 
Dan of the Howlctliyst, 14U 
Demolition, spirit o7\^8 
Dignity oflended, dimeu^t^s of, 209 
Doctors and their fees,^g|/ 


GLfcNDlNM^o, Dame* See A\enel, Lady 
G lend I rilling, Edward 6fet kl>bot Am- 

hroBiuB * i 

Glendinniiig, Sir flalbert, retura Ic 
Avenel Castle, 80; anival at the Abbey, 
139, meeting with his btollicr, 145 
pursues Roland and the Queen at 
Laugside, 428 , lineage of, tioU, 441. 
Gleudonwy'ne Imoago, note on, 441 
G OSS' hawk, note on, 442 
Orseme See Roland and Magdalen. 

Henderson, Elias, the chaplain, 259; 
iuteiview with Roland, 275; admo- 
iiishes the Queen, 280 
Hobby-horse revel, note on, 444. 
Hfllaud, Sir Richard, 394 
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QoHaiider, moi-e a trader tliaii wanior, 
.32 

Holy rood, time ^tale, 173 
Uostelne of St f/iehael, 194 
Howletimem, 394 ^ 

HuntiDg mass, 124 

I AM Maiy Stewart once more, 228 
Insults, potty, edict on determined 
minds, 855. 

KfiNNAQUHAiR Monastery, 118 
Kiery Craigs, not|; on, 450 
Kirk of Field, 160 
Kinross, revels at, 293. 

Knox, John, Morton's opinion of, 213 

Lanoside Battle, 424 , note on, 494) 
Lilias, the plaiting maid, 27 . informs on 
Roland, 46 , makes his rosary into shoe- 
buckles, 63 

Lindesay, Lord, fl4, reception by the 
Queen, 232 . kneels to Mary, but not 
to the Queen, 250 ^ 

Loclilcven Castle, 218 ; llfesTt, 260 ; escape 
of Queen Mary, 399 , note, 461, 
Lochloven, Lady of, 221 , alarm for the 
Queen, 350 , reimnded of her youthful 
frailties, 388 

Limdiu, Dr Luke, 285, brought to the 
Oantle, 361 • 

AIaodalbn Gr^.me, interview with Lady 
Avenef, 21 , meets her grandson at St 
Cuthbert’s, 78 ; requires fiom him 
absolute obedience, 90 ; indignation at 
the mummers, 134; gives Roland a 
token for Catherine, 151 , as ** Mothei 
Nicneven,” at l^inross, 290; uiibraids 
Boland, 306; bi ought to LncUleien 
Castle, /'Jr , enthusiasm for the Queen, 
865; piotesA Roland’s noble blood, 
412. ' 

Maiden of Moiton, 179 
Mary Stewart, connection with Bothwell. 
159 , at Lochleven, 223 ; reception of 
the lords, 232 ; abdication of, 248 , life 
at Lochleven, 260 ; interview lyith the 
Protestant chaplain, 280 ; scene on the 
failure of her escape, 332, receives* 
Roland's offer of succour, 344 , reminded 
of Dainley’s murder, 347 , attempt on 
her life, 352; exculpates Lady Loch- 
loven, 365; reminds her of her youth- 
ful frailties, 388 ; premonition of violent 
death, 896 ; escape, 399 , the cores of 


libcit/, 410 , at the battle of Langside, 
420, apostioplj^s her unhappy ad- 
mirers 4{£0 , dep^*t^re from Scotland, 
43''»y^uthor’fl portraiture of, no«c, 441 ;« 
resignation of, note, 450 , her demeanour, 
wote, 451 , escape of, 7iote, 451. 

Mass, the hunting, *124. * 

Melrose Abbey, 118 , masquerade at, 126 ‘ 
favorfA“«^'by Robci-t Bruce, note, 466 
l|elville. Sir Robei-t, 215 
Michael Wmg-the-Wmd, 175 
Morton, Karl of, interview with Murray, 
185 * ' ‘ 

Muffled man, 377 • 

Mummery at the Abbe}. 128 
Murray, the Regent, lb2 *■ 

New works, judgment on, 3 
Nicneven, Mother See Magdalen. 

Nlddtir ffastle, ai rival of tiie Queen at^ 
406 ^ 

Nun of Rent, 115. 

^jBKDiLNt'E, blmdfold, has little meiit, 

I 89 

^ ♦ 

tPcRSONAL exhortations, 50. i 

:i^et^ Bndgenard, 155 
Physicians and then paj merit, 289 
Fioiestaut heresy, guaids against, 314. 
^Pulpit, power ul, time of tale, 60. 

Ralfh Fisher, encounter with Roland, 
67 

Raymond LulJy, 47 

Resignation ol the Queen, 248 , 7u)te,«*50. 
Revenge, a high-liavc^ared diaiig'il, .354 
Ruzio, place of his assasb latioii, 180, 
LiiiUcsay’s part m the miiidei ol, 235 
Robin Hood .Tnd Little John, Mote 4 16 
Roland Qtvemo icsuucd on the lil^e, 14, 
knocks down the falconer, 43 , ju cached 
at, and leaves the chapel, 52 , expelled ' 
the castle, h. 0; encounter with Ralph 
Fishei, 07 ; ass'steiLby VJoodcock, 70 
medlft:' Magdalen at &t. ^atlibcii'.s, 78 
attachment to Cliurclij^ of Rome, 85 
first meeting wi4feei)f|.th line, 90 , stabs 
4 the Abbot of UmeSJ 1 35, re-enters 
Olendmiiiiig's scrvictf^,' , ^ setj^oiTfor 
^ Edinburgh, 152 , aids tiuL’' » 5^1 oils, 164 , 
enters .Catlieime’s house, 109^»taken 
into Regent Mj^rray's service^ ^J86 , 
likeness to Ju^ ap Avenel, 189 , meet- 
ing with fien y Beyton at the hosteb le, 
197 , api)o\vtcd page to the Queen 211, 
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t sup- 

^ Jnrd. ’ ,»« * tiiross, 284 . 

•ftowT»®^*^^fhe J Abbot 

0*75 ' v\a^''* ab|g)iitioTi, , 

loeting Dryfcsdale, 820 d 
A^gila^e^ /gaiUeii, 32i> , deter- | 
escape, 342 , 
315 , alCatlupin# about her 
Ij^tber, 385, forges 
and escapes thereby, 
Hem 7 Scytou about 
^ f 411 : assists htin at Laiig- 
.•efield, 427, account of his 
nd marriage, 438 
j, Mary’s horse, 405 

jrDOET Chapel, note, 442 
athbcrt’s cell, 74 , note on,^l, 

^ Michael’s husteliie, 194 ^ 

, Peter, fbst successors of, 120. 

Serf Island, 320. 

jm, tho mastery over anger, 233 
Emuon, Henry Warden’s, 50. 
ayton See Catherine, 
ayton, Henry, at the liostelrie, 197: 
dressed as a lady at Kinross, 298 , acci- 
dentally fmstrates tho Queen's escauo, 
330 , stabs Dryfcsdale, 374 , dispute 
with Poland at Niddne, 411 , anted by 
Boland at Langsulo, and death, 427 


Seyton, Lord, fight with the Leslies, 162 , 
rewards Roland, 171 ; protects him from^ 
his sons, 412 ; note oii^49 
Spirits, evil, note on, 44i^ 

• 

The fr^ltrs of Fail drank berry-brown nle, 
156 

Tlie Pnip, that pagan full of pride, 1 38 
Tillniouth chapel, no^, 442 
Title, a taking, 5. 

Inm-go-trix, 138 

Tnith, when it sen es my turn, 189 

• 

UxREASON, AnnoT of, 126, note on. 443, 
440 

VioLEvov when raw and recent, 70 

WAituEN, IliNiiv, admonislfts Lady 
Avenel, 18 ; his scniion on Roland, 50 
Wingate, the steivard, 44, Ms political 
speculations, 64 • 

E itch of Deikeley, 125 

Wf rescues Rtdaud, 15 , Joy at seeing 
his master, 35* 

oodcoek the falconer, 42, assists 
Rotund, 70 ; dressed as tho Abbot of 
Unreason, 133, 140 ; accompanies 

Roland 'to Kduiburgli, 153, acKices, 
IOC ; meets an old companion, 175 , 
% switched by Henry Beyton, 203 , last 
admonitions to Roland, 200 , Htiiick 
down by Roland at Langside, and 
recognition, 431. 


OF THE ABBOT. 


rnUfl^dJffy R & R Clark, Ediuhuygh. 







